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Why You Could Not Get Van Camp’s 


Last October, when folks asked for Van White, plump beans of equal size, picked 
Camp's, thousands of grocers pointed to an out by hand from the choicest crops 
empty shelf, They’ve often cost us three times what 
There were weeks before the new crop ar- lesser beans would cost. 
rived when no beans could be had that were You expect such beans. And when we can- 
fit for Van Camp's, not get them for you we shut down. 
We offered any price. For some we paid Wi 
$2.95 a bushel. So ith Tomatoes 
In one month we refused 17 carloads sub- You expect in Van Camp’s a zestful sauce. 
mitted, and shut our kitchens down. It has made these kitchens famous. 


That shut-down, we figure, cost us $50,000. We must use to make it, whole, solid to- 








matoes, ripened on the vines. 


Just for Your Protection The average cost is five times the cost of 
common sauce. 








For 50 years all Van Camp patrons have But the million homes which bu 


nior Wnt ] . ‘ ’ . 
enjoyed unusual beans, Camp's always get that sauce. 


Van(@mps 


BAKED To K 
WITH TOMA por a“? BEANS 
**The National Dish’’ 


You also get beans baked in steam-heated Under our process the beans come to you 


NS ; » “ome 1 like aly 
oven rhey come to you nut-like, meals with all their oven freshness 
and whole. 

You get the tomato sauce baked with the 


beans, so the flavor goes clear through without the name Van Camp? 


Did you ever get beans half so good as these 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Established 


Baked by Van Camp Packing Co. (‘“i3::'’) Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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What kind of music 
do you like best? 


The Victor-Victrola 
will bring your kind 
of music right into 


Victor-Victrota TV, $15 your home. 
Your kind of music—the kind yow like best—sung 
and played as you have probably never heard it heleals 
Your kind of music perfectly rendered by the 


world’s greatest artists whenever you wish to hear it. 

You don’t have to wait until you 
feel you can afford a $100 or $200 
instrument—any Victrola you choose 
as the instrument for your home will 
play every record in the Victor cata- 
log, and will give you almost as perfect 
music as the Victrola XVI, the instru- 
ment by which the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 

Any Victordealer in any city in the world 
will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola 
to you and play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramop! Co., Montreal 
Cc aaadion ‘Distributors 


Always use Victor 

Machines with 

Victor Records and 

Victor Needles— 

the combination. 

There is no other 

way to get the un- 

equaled Victor tone. Victor-Victrola Wy XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 
Other styles $15 to $150 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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“Something Just as Good” 








q You will find the next number of AINSLEE’S just as full of 
delightfully entertaining fiction as this present number. 


@ When you have read “The Pyjama Man,” “The Golden Vanitie,” 
“The Star Child” and all the rest of them we think you will 


agree with us that this is no modest statement. 


@ The April AINSLEE’S will contain more than a dozen stories, 
long and short, by such authors as 


E. W. HORNUNG 
KATE TRIMBLE SHARBER 
JOHN FLEMING WILSON 

F=BERKELEY SMITH 

JOSEPH ERNEST 

EDGAR SALTUS 


@Q We think it’s a number worth ordering ahead from your 
news dealer. But first of all read this present issue through—it 
will give you soniething to judge by. 








THE APRIL AINSLEE’S 


On Sale March 13th. Fifteen Cents the Copy 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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TSHORTHAND < 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 

to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 















ure. 





fuse 
entire English language at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 

ers, ministers, teachers, pagelcians Rit folk ana 
Sasi iness men and women may no nm shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot tekesontineal daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade posivons 
‘= where. Send to-day for booklets, testimonials 


E SCH OOLS, 
( 975 © Ta Ky mag ty Chicago, Ill. 











COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 


tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 








individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers anil 
magazines qualifies =~ to teach you 


ur sketch of Governor \\ Sam wanes in 
Stamps filecad you a test lesson plate > 
collection of « irawingsshowing possibilities forY¥OU e 


THE LANDON SCHOOL siaCurtconing 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Short-Story Writing | 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short -Stery, taught by 
4. Berg Esenwein, Editor oy r) fages ne. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
profenors in Harvard, Brown,( cornell. Hand le lead- 

colleges. 250-page catalog tree. to-day. 
The Home ee anal ens 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY 
INSTRUCTION 























Dr. Esenwein 





























Gre atest law sch home stu n the world n 
Wahereyeag FTULTION Ck oir VALUE $100.00, WITHOUT 
Distin vend 6 special Lecturers. Same studies as 
eAN r big law schools. Guarantee 
~y Ay ‘hile Spec 
le 






nm Oac 
ial business law course. 
) om 





immediate! 


y r te d po e —wri y- 
AME RICAN sees DENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


E} 
Dept, 1 Manhattan Bldg. Chicago 














UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; 


pa mand oueet hours ene rt places pes. 
‘ r ns regular ey! 
prt ands  vacanel Bevery month all 
n f pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
ff Il needed; ex ves sap lances ation suffi- 
cient necial money guarantee if you 


write today for Rookies D- “1086. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, - - WASHINGTON, D.C. > 


BOUND VOLUMES %. A022, lacazine 
now ready. PRICE $1.50 

per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


LEARN TO WRITE SOG * D102 
wet Ee kK 
ADVERTISEMENTS EARN A” eR by mail 


How to increase Your Salary. Re mailed free. AVIS CO., 
310 Page Building, Chicago or 15 ssau Street, New York 
LEARN J2WE Luk >? BNGKAVING 
A hig ried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teacl eginner better engraving a -, - e¢ can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticesh e willalso improve the st ) v engraver. Send for our catalog, 
The Engraving School, si0 feo re > Bide, Michigan Ave., Chieago, Il. 
oO CAN WRITE A Bi STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 


TOV 
YALLAG 







































their stories before completing the course. We help those 
want to sell their stories Write for, pastiow lars | 
Sehoo! » of Short- Story Writing, Dept. 310 Page Building, Chieago 











Learn to draw. W e. wat teach you 
001 of Lllustration, 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, 
by mail how to draw for 
Magazines and newspapers. 

Send for Catalog. 














Reduce or Increase Your Weight 
Improve Your Health—Perfect Your Figure 


Become my pupil and‘I will make you my friend. Devote fifteen 
minutes daily to my system and youcan weigh what nature intended. 
You can reduce any part of your figure burdened with superfluous 
flesh or build up any part that is undeveloped. The effect of my 
system can be concentrated on your hips, waist, limbs, or any other 
portions of your body. @ My system tends to make a figure per- 
fectly proportioned throu hout—a full, rounded neck; shapely 
shoulders, arms and leg fresh complexion; good carriage 
with erect poise and grace of movement. 


You Can Improve Your Health @ 


My system stimul ate Ss, reorganizes and regenerates your 











entire bod you to transform yur food into 
good, r blo “hy “lt stre ‘ r heart, lungs and 
g all weaknesses and disorders, 
» Body Beautiful’ should be read 
by every won a and J wi ill send it to you free It explodes 





the fallacy ths xt lack of beauty or health cannot be avoided. 
In it | explain how every woman can w VIGOROUS, 
HEALTHY and ATTRACTIVE. 

I have practiced what! teach. In childhood! was puny 
and deformed. I have overcome all weaknesses by my own 
natural drugless methods. Millions of people have seen 
in me aliving demonstration of my unique system of health 
culture and body-building. If you are weak, nervous, fat, 
thin, unshapely, tired, lacking vitality, orin any other re- 
spect not at your very best, | can surely be of service to you., 


MY GUARANTEE 

With my free book, ‘The Body Beautiful,’’ which is 4 

fully illustrated with photographs of myself explaining my 

system, I give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial 

» Plan, whereby you can test the value of my instruc- F 
tion without risking a single penny 7 










Send two-cent stamp for ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful” and Trial Plan to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 903 T 
12 West 31st St., 








New York 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Rate, $1.00 a lime, or $2.61'4 


a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Feb. 26th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carlton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars, Freeport’ Mfg. 
Company, 45 Main St. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 








AGENTS—Either sex, sell our guar- 
anteed hosiery. Whole or part time. 
70 per cent profit. Goods replaced 
free if hole appears, Experience un- 
necessary. Quaker Knit, 26 So. 31st 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS—Something New—Fastest 
Sellers and Quickest Repeater on 
earth, Permanent vrotitable business, 
Good for #50 to $75 a week. Write 
for particulars, American Prodrets 
Co,, 6149 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 





$25 a week for 2 hours 
work a day. A brand new hosiery 
| agree beats them all. Write 


AGENTS, 


or terms and free sample if you 
mean business, Guaranteed Hosiery 
Company, 1002 Third St, Dayton, O. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, 





AGENTS earn from $3.00 to $9.00 
a day selling Scientifically Tempered 
Knives and Razors with photo han- 
dles. We show you how to make money, 
Write today for special outtit offer. 
Canton Cutlery Co, Dept.210,Canton,O. 





$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers, 
500% ‘profit. Protected territory.United 
Mfg. Co., 1007 Jefferson, Toledo, O, 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become sales managers for our 
goods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
its. Particulars and sample free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 
and furnish rig and all expenses to 
introduce our guaranteed poultry and 
stock powders. Address Bigler Com- 
pany, X 369, Springfield, Llinois. 





~ GOVE RNMENT jobs open to men 
and women. $90.00 mouth. Write 
for list of positions open. ching ag 
Institute, Dep’t K-5, Rochester, N. Y. 





YOUNG MAN. would you accept and 
wear a fine tailor-made suit just for 
showing it to your friends? Ora Slip- 
on Raincoat Free? Could you use $5 a 
day for a little spare tinie? Perhaps 
we can offer you asteady job? If you 
live ina town smaller than 10,000, write 
at once and get beautiful samples 
styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Company, Dept. 30, 
Chicago. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS,— 
We pay hundreds of dollars a year to 
successful writers. Experience un- 
necessary. Song poems wanted with 
or without music—will pay one-half 
of profits if successful. Send us your 
work todag. Acceptance Guaranteed 
if Available. Largest concern in the 
eountry. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, D.C. 





Free Bo Washington. 





AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A 
Steady Job where you can clear $20 
to $30 weekly and work up to yearly 
yrofits of $3,000 or more. My line 
Ss snappy household goods. Quick 
sellers, Get busy with postal asking 
varticulars. E. M. Davis, B21, Davis 
lk., Chicago, 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected posi- 
tions in U. 8. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
g nerous pay, lifetime employment. 
casy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A22. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C, 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U, 8. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. setts rson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


Electric Appliance pat- 
ented in August. Great Improvement 
over evervthing like it. Needed in 
every office and home, Fast seller, 
because greatly reduces electric bills. 
Weichs one pound. Sells for $3.50. 
Good profits. No knowledge of elee- 
tricity needed. Wood Powers Com- 
pany, 4403 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS, 





Hosiery manufacturer wants agents 
to sell established guaranteed line 
direct to consumer. Big commission, 
Exclusive territory. Credit. P. Parker 
Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





AGENTS and salesmen will secure 
Free, complete information of numer- 
ous money-making selling preposi- 
tions and newest specialties in hands 
of responsible concerns by addressing 
Distributor, R14, 26 Cedar St., N. Y. 





START A HOME BUSINESS, Col- 
lect names and information for busi- 
ness concerns. Sell your ideas and 
knowledge by mail. Some make #100, 
to $1,000, monthly. 'Instructive book- 
let free. National Information Sys- 
tem, 1250 Marietta, Ohio. 








SOAP AGENTS MAKE MORE 
MONEY SELLING THE Celebrated 
Linro line. Coffee, flavorings, spices, 
soaps, perfumes, and 135 othr 
items. Big Commissions to you— 
Exclusive territory—Freight  al- 
lowed. Handsome premiums to 
your customers, Free Sample Case. 
No de posit required. Free cataloy. 
linro Company, 14 Linro Building,, 
St. Louis, Mo. ' 





Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to_ patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





THAT PROTECT 
Advice and books free. 

references, Best re- 
Promptness assured. Send 
model for free search, 
Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
Washington, D. GC 


PATENTS 
AND PAY. 
Highest 
sults. 
sketch or 
Watson E. 
624 F Street, 


PATENT your ideas. $9,000 Offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book “How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense, Established 16 years, 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attnys., 976 F St., Washington, D. C, 








IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for vatents procured 
through me. 3 e with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PAY BEST. Facts 
about Prizes, Rewards, Inventions 
Wanted, ete. Send 10cts. postage for 
valuable books. R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 62, Washington, D.C. Estab- 
lished 1869, 





PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. unn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway 
New York. Branch’ Office, 625 F 
Street, Washington, D. CO. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Music 


SONG, POEMS WANTED. Send us 
your song poems or melodies, They 
may become big hits and bring thou- 
sands of dollars. Past experience un- 
necessury. Available work accepted 
for publication. Instructive booklet 
and information free. Marks-Gold- 
smith (o., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C. 








BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Free 
Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 741, 
Washington, D. C. 





SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
words or music. Big money in success- 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub. Co., 613 G, Washington, D. C, 





SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs, Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. How ley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W, 42d St., N. Y. 





SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS or 
music to me. I compose, revise, ar- 
range and publish on 50% royalty. 
Have sold millions of copies, C. L. 
Partee, 808 Astor Theatre Bldg., N.Y. 





SONG POEMS WANTED—Send us 
yours. We publish acceptable manu- 
scripts on liberal royalty, Our propo- 
sition is positively unequaled, Book- 
let and catalogs free. Kellogg Music 
Co., (Dept. 9), 1431 B’ way, N. Y. City. 





Music—Continoued. 





SONG WRITERS—Don’t be satis- 
fied with “royalty” propositions. 
By our original and practical plan 
you are in a position to realize all 
profits, Universal Music Pub. Co., 
Desk 90, Washington, D. C. 





Motorcycles 





MOTORCYCLE Manual—Construc- 
tion and operation of a motorcycle 
fully described and illustrated; com- 
plete trouble chart; 125 pages; cloth 
bound 50 cents postpaid; paper covers 
25 cents. Motorcycle Manual, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. 





Personal 





HOROSCOPE:—HAVE YOUR 
HOROSCOPE for the new year (1913) 
cast by the famous English astrologer, 
Madame Maude. For free trial read- 
ing send 10c and birthdate to Madame 
Maude, Dept. L, 1233 E. 50th st. Chicago, 


Business Opportunities 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PRUFIT 
MAGAZINE. Send me: your name 
and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a 
dollar anywhere—get this magazine— 
it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. ‘els you how $1,000 can 
grow to 000—how to judge dif- 
ferent classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you 
write today. H. L. Barber, Publisher. 
408, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 











Motion Picture Plays 


$25. to $100. Paid for Photoplays. 
You can write them in spare time. De- 
mand increasing. Your ideas are val- 
uable. Beautiful illustrated book. 
containing valuable information Free, 
Authors’ Motion Picture School, 
1533J First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





WRITE AN!) SELL IDEAS for 
Moving Picturs Plays. $10 to $100 
for each. Earn big income in spare 
time. Illustrated book free. Tells 
how. National Authors’ Institute, 
110 Gaicty Theatre B’l'd’g, New York. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


Games & Entertainment 





$7.75 PAID for 1853 date Quarters 
(Arrowless), $20 for a $%. Keep all 
money dated before 1895. Send 1vc at 
once for New Ills’td Coin Value Book, 
4x7. Get Posted at Once. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 49, Le Roy, N. Y. 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel] 
Material, Jokes, RKecitations, Tab 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. aarge Catalog Free. 
T. 8.Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 





15 Miles From 


Acres. 


New York on Long Island Sound. Seven 
459 Feet Water Front. Also Riparian Rights. 


House contains Living Room, Smoking Room, Lavatory, Kitchen, Laundry, Pantry, Servants’ 
Dining Room; Six Master's Bed Rooms; Five Servants’ Bed Rooms. Electric Lights Throughout, 


Sanitary Plumbing, Almost New. 


Address, Water Front, Box 24, Station O, N. Y. Post. Office, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Baker's 


Breakfast Cocoa y 


¢ is Delicious 
N Refreshing 
Sustaining 


In its absolute purity, wholesome- 
ness and perfect digestibility is found 
its right to the title of the ‘‘ideal 
food beverage’”’ for the 


strong and vigorous, 
as well as forthose , 


Registered of more delicate 
v.s.Pat.ofice health. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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AINSLEE’S 


THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 


Vol. XXXI. No. 2 
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CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1913 
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Cover Design . F ; ; ‘ ; Clarence F. Underwood 
The Pyjama Man. Complete Novel ‘ . Ralph Stock 

The Golden Vanitie. Short Story ‘ ‘ Allan Updegraff 

The Heretic. Poem , ‘ ‘ . G. Herbert . 

The Girl Who Never Grew Old. Short Story John Fleming Wilson 
The Awakening. Poem . ‘ ‘ 7 . Evelyn H. Haworth 
The Star Child. Short Story sx * , Ethel Train 

March. Poem ; . . , ‘ . Will Lisenbee 
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Her Rightful Place. Short Story . ; ‘ Constance Skinner 

In Arcady. Poem . . . ‘ . . Arthur Wallace Peach . 
The Tacky Miss Temple. Short Story . , Louise Elizabeth Dutton 
Transmuted. Poem ‘ ‘ , . » & AG 


The Ultimatum. Short Story : : Andrew Soutar 








The Land of Yesterday. Poem ‘ ; . Percy F. Montgomery . 
The Little Palace in the Stars. Short Story . Gerald Villiers-Stuart 
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The Woman With a Past. Series , , . Anna Alice Chapin 
1V.—RENAISSANCE. 


The Pilot of Ketchikan. Short Story . ; Ada Woodruff Anderson 
The Scientist. Poem ‘ : ‘ . Helen Baker Parker 


Trimmed. Short Story ‘ j . ; William Slavens McNutt 
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The Unseen Miracle. Poem . : P . Theodosia Garrison 
Plays and Players : . , ‘ , A First Nighter 


For Book Lovers 


Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $1.80 SINGLE COPIES FIFTEEN CENTS 


Monthly Publication issued by AINSLER MAGAZINE Co,, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. 
OxMoND.G. SMITH, President; GeorGe C, SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
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All rights reserved. 
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DINING ROOM 


Ghe primary principle of home-building is ~ 
armonious appointments. 


Ghe dining-room may be distinctively Florentine, 
it may be planned in the fashion of either Louis XIV, 
XVor XVI, it may be Jacobean, Early, Middle or Late 
Georgian, or Colonial—but, whatever the home-maker 
may have in mind, the table furnishings may strike 
a jarring note. 


(hen a question of taste arises, Ghe Gorham 
Company can always provide the answer. Our re- 
sources of design, established during more than 
eighty years of leadership enable us to meet any 


need with silverware of 
choicest quality that bears QO 


this Gorham trade - mark. srewuine 


And leading jewelers take pride in showing it. 


COPYRIGHT 1913 : 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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CHAPTER I. 





faced 
From a nook almost 
on the cliff’s summit, it over- 
looked by day the glistening 


83 PRAGUE’S 
south. 


cottage 


white crescent of a sandy 
beach, the blue Pacific, and a dark- 
green grove of Norfolk Island pine, 
sprinkled with the red-tiled roofs of 
other and more pretentious dwellings ; 
and by night a _ velvety darkness, 
pierced at intervals by the 
lights of ferryboats plying at 
knots between Circular Quay and the 
numberless seaside suburbs that go to 
make Sydney harbor the paradise that 
it is. 

Here he lived, for the most part in 
his pyjamas, with a hideous mongrel 
that he pretended to think was a black 
cocker spaniel, reading, smoking, and 
periodically going mad—or so _ the 
neighbors averred who had _ passed 
“The Haven,” as his cottage was called, 
and heard him loudly declaiming to the 
empty air. 

Indeed, one of them had taken the 
trouble to go further into the matter, 


MOV ing 


fifteen 








and, crouching at the window, had seen 
him standing in the middle of the room, 
wildly waving his arms, and hurling 
scathing rhetoric at the blank wall, 
after which he had carefully placed a 
chair in position, retired to the door- 
way, and groped his way to it round 
the walls of the room, while the apol- 
ogy for a cocker spaniel slunk under 
the table and regarded him, head on 
paws, with frank suspicion. Moreover, 


it was not drink, as so many had been 
ready to suggest, for a few minutes 
later he had taken a bulky pile of pa- 
pers from a shelf, and sat reading far 


at 
into the night. Couple with all this the 
fact that he was an Englishman, and 
what further proofs of insanity were 
needed by the practical, law-abiding 
citizens of Queenscliff ? 

Mrs. Adams, of the Ocean Kiosk, 
mother of a bevy of strapping and, 
from her point of view, marriageable 
girls, and dispenser of everything from 
tinned authentic details 


concerning 


herrings to 

the royal family, was wont 
to wag her head prophetically over 
Sprague’s peculiarities when an eligible 
bachelor happened that way. 


r 






































































“You see,” she would say, with a 
glance divided between the viceregal 
soda fountain and her eldest daughter, 
“you see what this lonely living will 
do for a man.” And the eligible one 
sometimes saw, but had an annoying 
habit of going elsewhere for the rem- 
edy. 

Sprague was Dlissfully unconscious 
of the suspicion he aroused until the 
advent of a tall, austere-looking gen- 
tleman in raiment that cried aloud 
“plain-clothes inspector’; and then it 
was that after two minutes’ conversa- 
tion the miracle had happened—both 
men bursting into laughter that called 
for restoratives on the veranda. 

“If it were not so infernally hot,” 
Sprague had said at parting, “1! would 
put my hat on my feet and stand on 
my head at the front door regularly 
every morning; it would be a charity.” 

“That it would,” agreed the perspir- 
ing inspector, mopping a bowler hat 
that somehow looked as if it ought to 
have been a helmet. 

“T suppose it won’t go any farther?” 
Sprague had added. 

“Certainly not, sir; gentlemen’s pri- 
vate affairs are safe in our hands.” 

And so it was that when importuned 
by Mrs. Adams, Bagnall, the local con 
stable, could only shake his head pro- 
foundly over his frothing ice-cream 
soda. 

“T only know what the inspector says 


to me, Mrs. Adams,” he repeated for 


the third time, in accent ufficientl 
redolent of his native city and its par- 
ticular quarter to quicken the pulse and 
loosen the purse strings of every wan- 
dering Englishman who heard them, 


“ ‘Bagnall,’ ’e says, ‘it’s all right; I give 
yer my word.’ ” 

Mrs. Adams fastened a despairing 
eye on the wasted ice-cream soda which 
—in obedience to the law of suction— 
sank lower and lower as it traveled 
through its straw. 

“That’s all very fine,” she said; “but 
it isn’t good enough for us. Folks may 
be put off that way in London, where 
I’ve heard they can’t call their souls 
their own; but Australia’s a free coun- 
try; we’ve got equal rights, and what 
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we want to know—what we of Queens- 
cliff demand to know, Mr. Bagnall—is 
what a raving lunatic is doing here 
among us. 

Mr. Bagnall gravely shook his head. 

“IT only knows——” he began; but 
Mrs. Adams was, as it were, launched, 
the restraining stays were cut, and 
nothing that mortal man could do 
would hinder her headlong rush into 
her natural element: 

“What you police are for is more 
than I can fathom. Only the other 
night it was—TI have it on the best au- 
thority—he caught up a boot and 
waved it over his head. ‘I'll kill you!’ 
he yells, and his eyes were that wild 
Luce—I mean the person who told me 
about it—nearly died of fright. ‘Ill 
kill you!’ And the dog ran yelping out 
onto the veranda, and all the satisfac- 
tion we get is—the inspector says it’s 
all right.” 

Mrs. Adams paused for breath, and 
on the indignant silence fell the un- 
lovely sounds of a straw imbibing air 
as well as soda. 

Mr. Bagnall pushed the glass from 
him, and leaned against the counter, re- 
flectively studying the toe of a sensible 


boot. The lady saw fit to change her 
tactics. Studiously ignoring the empty 
glass, she leaned over the counter and 


spoke in a confidential undertone: 
“Between you an’ me, Mr. Bagnall, 


1 ’ 


what is he 


The constable softened visibly under 
ne 1 treatment 

’E’s a remittance man,” he ar 
nounced 

Mrs. Adams sighed. This explained 


much, but not all. 
“What else?” 
“*I’s ’armless,” Bagnall nodded his 
head reassuringly; “quite ’armless.” 
Such are the inscrutable ways of 
women—the very words intended to 
pacify had the diametrically opposite 


effect. 
“Harmless!”’ bleated Mrs. Adams. 
“T only knows——” began the un- 


happy constable. 

“And so you'll wait till he’s torn us 
limb from limb before move a 
hand to protect us—you'll— But 


you 
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here the tirade ended abruptly ; Bagnall 
had drawn himself to his full height, 
and tapped the counter with the air of 
one having authority. 

“I — only — knows — what — the 
—inspector says to me,” he repeated, 
with intense deliberation. ‘ ‘It’s all 
right, Bagnall,’ ’e says. But I'll tell 
you this, Mrs. Adams, and for your 
own good: Don’t you be sendin’ Lucy 
to spy no more. ’E’ll be having you 
up for trespass, that’s wot ’e'll be 
doin’.” 

Exactly what reception this an- 
nouncement would have been accorded 
will never be known, for at that mo- 
ment Sprague entered the shop. 

He wore a striped white-and-green 
silk pyjama jacket, open at the throat, 
duck trousers, and white canvas shoes, 
without socks. A wet towel and a 
bathing costume were flung over his 
shoulder, and his hair, matted with salt 
water, clung to his head in untidy pro- 
fusion. The dog that followed at his 
heels looked like nothing so much as an 
animated wet doormat. 

“IT want several things,” he said; 
“perhaps you had better jot them down 
as I think of them, Is that ginger? I'll 
have a jar of that, and soap—a lot of 
soap, yes, three bars; tea—oh, a tin- 
ful; bacon—I'll take that.” 

Mrs. Adams barely repressed a gasp 
as he nodded indicatively at an entire 
ham suspended from the ceiling. 

“Then there’s marmalade—six tins; 
eggs, yes; and have you any dog bis- 
cuits ?” 

\t the last word the doormat wagged 
a dilapidated stump of tail, and its 
whole anatomy in unison. Sprague 
pummeled rather than patted it on al- 
ternate ribs, its ragged body curving 
into reverse semicircles with each blow, 
while a red-flannel tongue lolled from 
its mouth in a canine laugh. 

“Spratt’s or Field’s,” Sprague chant- 
ed in time with the chastisement; 
“Spratt’s or Field’s, Spratt’s or-—Rob- 
ert has a predilection for the imported 
article,” he announced. “Spratt’s it is.” 

Something very like apprehension 
sat on Mrs. Adams’ homely face. 


“We don’t keep dog biscuits,” she 
murmured. 

“Then T’ll telephone to town for 
some,” said Sprague. “If you'll be 
putting these things into a grain sack 
or something, I'll be back for them in 
a few minutes.” 

The telephone box adjoined the 
kiosk, and it was while the wires were 
emitting the deafening buzz intended 
to signify that the line is engaged that 
Sprague noticed a crack in the weather 
boarding that separated it from the 
store. Through it sounds were coming 
quite distinctly. First the slamming of 
the mosquito door; then “Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Adams!” in a girl’s clear, 
musical voice. “I want some pickled 
onions. 

Sprague smiled to himself in the 
semidarkness; somehow there was 
something ludicrous in the connection 
of that voice with pickled onions. “No, 
not those—the sweet kind, and—— 
Whatever’s this?” 

For a moment there was silence, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Adams’ voice, subdued 
to a penetrating whisper: 

“It’s his.” 

“His! Whose?” 

“The young man up at the Haven; 
he’s at the telephone.” 

There followed a light, girlish 
laugh. 

“Take care he doesn’t jump out on 
you, Mrs. Adams.” 

“He’s harmless,” came the rejoinder; 
“T have it on the best authority ws 

Sprague’s eye was shamelessly glued 
to the wall. The girl was sitting on 
the counter, beating a tattoo with bare 
feet on the boarding below her, and 
laughing with the whole-heartedness of 
youth and well-being. She could hard- 
ly be more than seventeen, he decided, 
although he still found it difficult to tell 
age in a country where girls are women 
at thirteen. 

A towel was twisted turban fashion 
about her head, and ‘a_ bright-colored 
kimono failed to hide the fact that there 
was nothing but a bathing dress be- 
neath it. 

“Harmless!” she gurgled; then, with 
sudden gravity and a potential wagging 
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of the head that jerked the turban over 
her eyes: “Don’t you be fooled, Mrs. 
Adams; he’s raving—stark, staring, 
raving. But he’s my pyjama man, and 
I love him,” she ended abruptly. 

“You know him?” gasped 
Adams. 

“No, but we can see him from our 
veranda, and he wears the loveliest py- 
jamas—silk’’—she ticked the items off 
on the fingers of a brown little hand— 
“white and green, white and blue, blue 
and green, blue and a sort of orange— 
that’s four pairs, and they must have 
cost a lot——- Oh, that reminds me; 
we can't pay for these things’’—she 
drew a scrap of paper from the kimono 
pocket and handed it to Mrs, Adams— 
“but you can put them down, and it’ll 
be all right. Father told me to say 
something else, but I forget what it 
was.” 

Mrs. Adams hesitated, glanced at the 
girl who smiled into her eyes, and was 
lost. 

“Very well, Miss Meg,” she 
“but—er——” 

“Yes, butter, and tea, and—oh, one 
of those plum puddings in the little 
basins. I tried to make one, but it 
tasted horrid, so J gave it to the py- 
jama man’s dog; he seemed to like it.” 

There was a violent agitation of the 
mosquito door, a peremptory scratch, 
and a whine. 

“There he is!’ cried the girl, and 
ran to the door. ‘Hello, Rags!” She 
knelt on the doormat, thereby setting 
the bell a-ringing in the back room, and 
imprinted a kiss exactly between the 
hideous brute’s eyes. 

Sprague silently hung up the receiver 
and went round to the shop. The girl 
Was evincing unnecessary interest in 
the label of a ginger-ale bottle, and 
humming a little tune, apparently ob- 
livious of the fact that the dog was 
licking her feet. 

“That will be fifteen shillings,” 
Mrs. Adams. 

Sprague counted out the money, and 
deposited it on the counter. 

“Thank you,” he said, swinging the 
bulky grain sack to his shoulder. 
“Good morning.” 


Mrs. 


said ; 


said 


“Good morning,” said Mrs. Adams. 


“And a Merry Christmas!” she added 
tentatively. 

He turned on his heel quickly enough 
to catch both women looking at him. 

“Thank you,’ he said; “the same to 
you. I-had forgotten. Perhaps you 
had better let me have a plum pudding 
—if you have such a thing.” 

He smiled reminiscently as he 
climbed the steep sandstone steps lead- 
ing to the Haven; and, stopping half- 
way up to light his pipe, caught a 
glimpse of a fluttering blue kimono 
passing round a bend of the hill below 
him. 

Robert had apparently noticed it, too, 
for he sat watching it with mouth agape 
and ears as nearly pricked as their 
length and limpness would allow. 

“Hullo, Rags!” said Sprague. 

The dog’s hind quarters wriggled in 
the dust. 

“You don’t seem to mind it,” ob- 
served his master, ‘so why should I? 
‘The pyjama man,’” he mused, and 


smiled again as he trudged up the steps. 


CHAPTER II. 

Christmas Day was the same as any 
other to Sprague. At seven o’clock the 
alarm, when in order, commenced to 
ring, and he stopped its clamor with 
a toothbrush wedged between the ham- 
mer shaft and the bell, rolled out of 
bed, set the kettle on the kerosene 
stove, and rolled in again, to sleep 
soundly, in spite of the sunshine 
streaming into the room, until half past 
eight or nine. ; 

Awaking for the second time, he 
rose with a more determined air, and, 
after splashing under a shower bath 
composed of a riddled kerosene tin 
suspended from the rain-water tank, 
proceeded to boil two eggs in the ket- 
tle, muttering maledictions as he fished 
for them through a cloud of steam. 

Breakfast was eaten to the accom- 
paniment of light reading from a mag- 
azine propped against the sugar basin; 
and washing up—that most odious of 
household duties—was relegated to a 
dreaded future by piling the day’s ac- 
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cumulated dirty dishes on a side table, 
where the flies held high festival until 
evening. 

The solemn rite of shaving then fol- 
lowed, the razor being wiped on a sheet 
of typewritten paper from an inex- 
haustible supply behind the ‘chest of 
drawers; and finally Sprague emerged 
on the veranda, to gaze upon the morn- 
ing and shower opprobrious epithets by 
way of greeting on the squirming 
Robert. 

In the ordinary course of events, he 
would have now flung a towel and a 
bathing suit over his shoulder and gone 
down to the sea; but this morning he 
was aware of a vaguely disquieting 
sense of incompleteness. Something 
remained to be done. 

With the lighting of his pipe remem- 
brance came to him. 

“Gad, it’s Christmas! 
that plum pudding!” 

It meant a complete upheaval of the 
day’s routine, a postponement of the 
bath, an interference with the after- 
noon nap, and consequent interruption 
of the work. Mentally Sprague looked 
down the dreary vista of a wasted day, 
wasted purely for the sake of a mass 
of unappetizing and probably indigest- 
ible dough. Still, even with the ther- 
mometer at ninety in the shade, and a 
shimmering heat haze hovering over 
land and sea, it was Christmas Day, 
and as such demanded plum pudding 
of every Britisher from Cooktown to 
london, 

Not until three o’clock in the after- 
noon did he again emerge, perspiring, 
but vindicated, to catch his towel and 
bathing suit from the line and whistle 
Robert from fly-catching operations on 
the veranda mat. 

The sea lay before him, a shimmer- 
ing sheet of incredible blue; and far 
off up the stretch of’ sandy beach a 
scattered, multicolored crowd watched 
the bathers sporting in the surf, or lis- 
tened to the band in the shade of the 
corso pines. 

But Sprague had neither eye nor ear 
for these things; he had found a para- 
dise of his own, and, following a nar- 
row, winding path round the hillside, 


Confound 


he at last came upon it, hidden among 
the sandstone rocks at the cliff foot— 
a tiny inlet, complete with sandy beach, 
blue, transparent waters, and raft an- 
chored out beyond the breakers. 

Whom it all belonged to had at one 
time been a subject of speculation with 
Sprague. An indistinct track led from 
the beach straight up the cliff face to 
a low, rambling house almost covered 
with creepers, and half hidden by an 
avenue of blue gums and abortive date 
palms; but he had long since given up 
troubling about the matter,.partly be- 
cause it was obviously impossible for 
anything but a goat to climb the cliff, 
and partly because he never troubled 
himself about anything if it could be 
avoided. 

His undressing was a study in econ- 
omy of exertion; then he waded into 
the surf, dived through the first re- 
spectable wave that presented itself, 
and headed for the raft with what he 
fondly imagined to be the Australian 
“crawl stroke.” This necessitated an 
ungainly flapping of his legs and the al- 
most complete immersion of his head; 
otherwise he would probably have seen 
what now met his gaze for the first 
time—a head bobbing serenely on the 
farther side of the raft, and a face that 
he instantly recognized, turned appre- 
hensively toward him. 

But Sprague was 
gencies, 

“Merry Christmas!” 
fully, climbed onto the raft, 
dripping, on the rickety seat. 

The owner of the head looked up at 
him with a little, wet smile 

“The same to you,” she said, still 
clinging to the ladder, “although I 
haven't the faintest idea who you are.” 

“Does it matter?” Sprague queried 
earnestly. ‘Would you deny me a 
Merry Christmas simply because you 
don’t know who I am?” 

The girl regarded him with a glance 
of delicious uncertainty. 

“Ts that a joke?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he protested. “But 
why were you hiding behind the raft? 
You nearly scared me out of my wits.” 

“I’m so sorry,” she consoled. “But 


used to emer- 


he said cheer- 
and sank, 
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you didn’t look very frightened. You 
see, I wondered who you could be 
when I saw you start out from the 
shore, and—and I didn’t quite know 
what to do,” she ended lamely. 

‘But now,” said Sprague grandilo- 
quently, “the mystery is _ solved. 
There’s no need to hide any longer. I 
am I.” 

“How very enlightening!’ she mur- 
mured appreciatively. 

“I’m certain you're cold,’ he ob- 
served paternally, “and you’re far too 
puffed to get back to shore without a 
rest; why don’t you climb up and sun 
yourself on the ‘anxious seat’? It 
sways perilously, but it’s wonderfully 
resting.” 

The girl blushed. 

“Are you a married man?” she que- 
ried irrelevantly, and for the first time 
Sprague noticed that her lips were 
tinged with a faint blue, and that the 
hands holding the ladder were unnatu- 
rally white. 

“You're 
monstrated 
once!” 

“Are you easily shocked?” 

“If you don’t come out I shall plunge 
into the cold, green depths before I 
have thoroughly warmed up, get cramp 
halfway to shore, and———” 

“T wear boy’s bathing things,’ she 
explained breathlessly as Sprague 
helped her up the ladder onto the raft, 
where she sank on the seat at his side. 

“Awful thought!” he said. “And 
now if you will kindly give me your 
hands, one at a time, I'll try and rub a 
little life back into them.” 

“You see,” she explained, her voice 
coming in little jerks from the vigor of 
his rubbing, “I wear these things be- 
cause I had always looked upon this 
as my cove.” 

“Quite natural 
mitted airily. 

“You see, father owns the land, and 
I own the raft.” 

“How awfully nice!” he 
thusiastically. 

“So that strangers are really tres- 
passing.” 

“Of course. 


simply perishing,” he re- 
sternly. “Come out at 


Sprague ad- 


quite,” 


added en- 


Poor strangers!” 


Her lips pouted faintly. 

“Oh, they don’t need to be pitied. 
There are lots of good coves farther 
round the cliff, and there’s Manly, with 
a beach a mile long, if they only care 
to go there.” 

“Yes, I suppose they could,” admitted 
Sprague judicially ; “but all the same— 
poer strangers! Poor, poor strangers!” 

A little white foot tapped the bare 
boards impatiently. 

“You hold yourself comfortably 
aloof,” she remarked scathingly. 

“From what?” 

“From the strangers.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, I can afford to; J ata /, you 
see.” 

Sprague could see only the back of 
her neck, yet he could have sworn she 
smiled. 

“T give it up,” she said wearily, ‘“The 
conceit of it!” And she plunged into 
the sea. 

He waited until the pale-green legs 
had kicked their delicious owner a few 
yards from the raft, and then he fol- 
lowed, 

It took an hour to establish the fact 
that he was not a stranger, but the 
time was well spent. The next ob- 
stacle was a trifle more difficult of ap- 
proach. The girl sat in the hot sand, 
gazing far out to sea, her little, olive- 
brown face puckered about the eyes 
with the glare from the water. 
Sprague sprawled at her feet. 

“But I’m not sure it’s proper,” 
suggested, with a puzzled frown; “just 
you and me in bathing suits in my 


she 


cove.” 

“As well complain at finding our- 
selves with wings in paradise,” he sug- 
gested; “besides, it makes all the dif- 
ference—you being you, and I being 
1” 

“You're 
she admitted. 
pose it’s all right. 
know.” 

Sprague’s face betrayed not so much 
as the flutter of an eyelid. 

“What an extraordinary thing!” he 
exclaimed vigorously. “So am I.” 


wonderfully comforting,” 
“But, after all, I sup- 
I’m engaged, you 
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Whether it was the strong light from 
the water, or whether—at any rate, 
the girl allowed her attention to wan- 
der from the sea and fix itself on a 
handful of sand that trickled through 
her fingers. 

“But I don’t think he would mind,” 
she added thoughtfully. 

“And I’m certain she would 
no objection,” Sprague agreed. 

At this juncture Robert emerged 
from the rocks, where he had been con- 
ducting a minute search for lizards. 
He trotted straight to the girl, with a 
broad smile, and her arms went about 
his shaggy neck. 

*Rags—Rags!” she cried. 

“From the warmth of your greet- 
ing, | should have thought an introduc- 
tion unnecessary,” Sprague observed, 
“but I see there is some mistake; his 
name is not Rags, but Robert—Robert 
for at least a month, and thereafter— 
if by that time your mutual affection 
warrants the familiarity—Bob.” 

“O-oh!” said the girl. “And what 
is he?” 

“He is a 
Sprague. 

“But isn’t his coat too long, and isn’t 
he too big? Look at the length of his 
body, and his head P 

“He is a cocker spaniel,” 
Sprague, gazing out to sea. 

The girl edged nearer to him in the 
sand. He could feel, though not see, 
the movement. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, and the apol- 
ogy sounded almost boyish. “Of course 


“4 


have 


cocker spaniel,’ said 


repeated 


he’s a cocker spaniel.” 

Sprague turned toward her, and they 
laughed simultaneously the laugh of 
mutual understanding. There followed 
a pause, during which the girl traced 
idle patterns in the sand with a broken 
shell. Presently she looked up, and 
her eyes held a suspicion of a twinkle 
in their depths. 

“What's she like?” she demanded ab- 
ruptly, 

“Oh—ah, yes,” stammered Sprague, 
and pondered the matter, lying back on 
the sand with half-closed eyes. 

“T see,” he droned oracularly, “I see 
her hair, It is even as seaweed, strag- 


” 


gling over a rounded rock and caught 
in a tangled knot at its base. Her eyes 
protrude; yes, like those of the toad 
do they start from her head until spec- 
tacles bring them to a standstill. Her 
nose and forehead shine with intelli- 
gence and indigestion. Her neck is like 
unto a spiral stairway, and at her throat 
flourisheth a mole that would answer 
admirably as a collar stud. Her form 
gee 3 

“You're a beast!” said the girl vi- 
ciously. “Even if you have thrown 
her over, you needn't s 

“But I haven't,” Sprague protested. 
“That is—I don’t think so.” 

The girl’s eyebrows met at an acute 
angle. 

“You're surely not going—going on 
with it if you think that of her!” 

“Necessity knows no law,” he de- 
fended. “My worthy father considers 
it advantageous; we have the property 
—she has the money. I shall be the 
martyr of the family. My effigy will 
adorn the stained-glass window in the 
east wing.” 

The girl dug her hand vigorously 
into the sand, which pressed a gold 
bangle farther and farther up her arm. 

“T think you’re a beast!” she reiter- 
ated, with added conviction. “*And I’m 
very, very sorry for—her. She de- 
serves the stained-glass window.” 

“How about poor little me?” 
Sprague suggested humbly. 

The curl of her lip was good to see. 

“We don’t do things like that in 
Australia Any worth his salt 
would get out and work with his hands 
before he’d do that.” 

‘That’s the trouble,” Sprague ad- 
mitted resignedly. “If I had been 
reared in Australia, life, so far as I 
am concerned, would have taken a com- 
pletely different aspect. My nature 
would have been sunny, my disposi- 
tion —” 

“You would have had to work,” she 
repeated, with emphasis; “that’s all the 
difference there would have been.” 

Sprague buried his face in his hands. 

“Thus,” he wailed, “thus is my first 
puny effort—the struggling seedling of 
industry that might—who f 


man 


knows ?-— 
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have grown to the full maturity of 
mighty accomplishment—crushed at 
birth beneath the relentless heel of dis- 
paragement, nipped in the bud by the 
cold scissors of 

The girl’s eyes grew round with sud- 
den interest; Sprague could see them 
through his fingers. 





“You don’t mean to say you do 
something?” she demanded incredu- 
lously. 

“I'm trying to. Why not?” he 
pleaded brokenly. 

‘Well, you look—I mean, I never 


knew an Englishman who—no—oh, 
I’m so sorry!” 

Was it sand, or was it the warm 
touch of a sympathetic hand that 
brushed his arm for the fraction of a 
second ? 

“You are trying, and it’s not a suc- 
cess? I am sorry! But what is it? 
Do tell me all about it.” 

“T will,” said Sprague, ‘on one con- 
dition—that you take afternoon tea 
with me at the Haven. I ate my Christ- 
mas dinner alone, and it was not a suc- 
cess.” 

The girl looked frankly pleased. 

“T’d love to,” she said; “but 

“Come to the asylum,” Sprague 
tempted, “and I will prove to you that 
I am crazier than even the inhabitants 
of Queenscliff imagine.” 

The girl laughed. 

‘That settles it,” she said; “but I 
must see if father is home yet. If he 


is I can’t if he isn't I can. 


”? 





cone 


, 


Sprague watched her scrambling up 
the cliff track, then turned to Robert 


with a look of inter: 
Robert smiled. 


‘ogation. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Father” was evidently “not home 
vet,” as Sprague was pleased to note 
by the approach of a blue kimono as 
he looked up from his sweeping. 

“Whew! exclaimed its wearer. 

“Why don’t you use tea leaves? Every- 
thing will be smothered—and hold the 


broom at a slant—so.” She took it 


from him, and completed the task with 
dexterous touch. 


The last match and cigarette end had 
hardly been whisked from the veranda 
steps when her eye fell on the clothes- 
line, where fluttered a motley array of 
masculine attire. 

“Trousers and_ shirts,’ she an- 
nounced, with a clothes peg in her 
mouth, “or anything like that, should 
be hung so that the wind blows through 
them—not at them—and by letting 
them overlap at the corners you use 
half as many pegs.” 

Sprague watched her in grim silence 

“Is there anything else?” he queried 
presently. “Because if not I should 
be glad if you’d take a seat.” And he 
indicated his favorite chair, buried in 
cushions. 

The girl sank on them with a happy 
laugh. 

“I think that’s all for the present,” 
she said. “Can you make tea?” 

Sprague ignored the question, and 
proceeded to negotiate the boiling wa- 
ter, the while acutely conscious of an 
amused scrutiny following his move- 
ments from the veranda. 

“Did you scald the pot?” 

Still in dignified silence, he placed 
the tray—a bedizened advertisement of 
somebody’s whisky—-on the wicker ta- 
ble, and took a chair. 

‘“\Vhen visiting a bachelor,” he an- 
nounced sententiously, “you should say 





‘What a snug little place!’ or ‘How 
clever of you to manage for yourself!’ 
or even ‘Oh, you bachelors!’ with a 


CcO% ol; ice 
poi ited apartment.’ 

‘But we’re out on the 
tested the girl; “and the 
luxuriously appointed.” 

‘‘Doesn’t matter in the least,” he ob- 
jected; “you should say it—if you want 
to be correct.” 

The girl glanced out to sea, with the 
teaspoon suspended above her cup. 

“T suppose I should,” she admitted 
thoughtfully. Her face was graver 
than Sprague had yet seen it, and, with 
something approaching alarm, he re- 
alized that she had taken him seriously. 

“You surely don’t think I meant it?” 
he laughed. 

“Why not?” 


round the luxuriously ap- 


veranda,” pro- 
apartment isn’t 


She turned toward him 




















with a frown so entirely out of place 
on her sun-kissed face that he almost 
laughed. “I want to be correct.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t!” he 
pleaded earnestly. “Be yourself—you 
can’t improve on it.” 

“Now you're being silly.” 

“No, indeed; I mean every word of 
it. We can’t improve on nature; some 
of us think we can, but we can’t, and 
there’s going to be a very special kind 
of hell for those who pretend to be 
what they’re not.” 

The girl sipped her tea and set the 
cup on the edge of the table. 

“What is one to do?” she sighed. 
“Your preaching is just the reverse of 
father’s, yet you both sound right, 
taken separately. I should like you to 
meet father,” she ended thoughtfully. 

“IT should be delighted,” said 
Sprague. 

The girl turned on him with laugh- 
ter in her eyes. 

“There!” she cried. “That’s what I 
mean. You know you’re not delighted 
a bit; you just said that because it was 
correct. 1 want to be correct,” she 
added defiantly. 

Sprague gave his undivided attention 
to a thick slice of bread and butter, 
while Robert looked up at him with de- 
vouring eyes. 

“Even he pretends,” she pursued un- 
mercifully, leaning forward to pat his 
absurd head. 

“T should like to know in what way ?” 
bridled his master. 

“To be a cocker spaniel.” 

Sprague lit a cigarette, and flung 
the match over the veranda railing. 

“That’s where you make a great mis- 
take,” he said gravely, emitting smoke 
with the words. “Robert pretends 
nothing ; that is one of the many supe- 
riorities of dogs over man. I do the 
pretending for him.” 

“T’m a beast!” said the girl suddenly 
and with conviction. 

“No,” he answered, “you’re not a 
beast. Let me give you another cup.” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“You were going to tell me,” she 
said presently, ‘all about it.” 


’ 
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“All what? yes, of 
course.” 

“Perhaps you'd rather not now?” 

For answer Sprague leaned back in 
his chair and sent thin ribbons of 
smoke to hover on the still air above 
his head and disperse. 

“Time was,” he began, “when I 
wanted to make money. I forget ex- 
actly how or why, but at the time I 
was, of course, looked upon as a dis- 
ciple of high ideals, and all might have 
yet been well but for a tiny question 
presenting itself—tiny, yet ordained to 
undermine the foundations of my tow- 
ering aspirations, and level them with 
the ground. It was simply: ‘What’s 
the use?’ If I do these things I shall 
miss a great deal. It will be like scorch- 
ing through beautiful country in a mo- 
tor car, enveloped in goggles and dust. 
‘No,’ said I, ‘I have no time to make 
of myself a monument to modern pros- 
perity; I will live instead.” And so 
I left family and friends, to dream the 
strange dreams of a diseased imagi- 
nation, set them down on paper in 
saner moments, and watch for their ap- 
pearance, fearsomely illustrated, in the 
magazines.” 

Disappointment was clearly written 
in the girl’s face. 

“And you call 
thing ?” 

Sprague continued, unmoved: 

“If you remember, [ told you it was 
only a seedling, and if you imagine 
there was no work attached to its cul- 
tivation you're quite mistaken. I ate 
lobster and went to bed directly after- 
ward for tragedies. I went through 
tortures, mental and physical, in search 
of the necessary material for any drama 
that an editor could announce as ‘of 


about 


that doing some- 


absorbing human interest.’ In search 
of humorous anecdote, I once stayed 


with a sheep-herder, and lived on mut- 
ton and beans for two weeks, and got 
nothing but grunts from the herder 


and indigestion from his beans. | 
worked my passage on a cattle boat 
from Portland, Maine, to Liverpool, 


living on barley water and margarine; 
and it was a full three days before I 
could bribe another man to do my work 
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and the cook to give me something to 
eat. I wrote a sketch, and acted in it, 
with a carmine nose and elongated 
boots, at a ‘theater’ in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, where a ten-cent glass of beer 
entitled its purchaser to see the whole 
show. I * But here he paused, 
breathless ; his audience was in no way 
impressed, 

“But why dwell on horrors?” he con- 
tinued. “Suffice it that a man can write 
short stories—and, what’s more, get 
them published—till he’s black in the 
face without gaining recognition, and 
so—and so——” 

“Yes?” 

The girl was leaning forward now, 
chin on hands. 

“I see I have succeeded in interest- 
ing you,” Sprague observed. 

“Go on,” she commanded. 

“I’m glad of it, because that is where 
the interest ends : 

Please !” 

“And the absurdity begins. 
now writing a play.” 

Sprague tossed away his cigarette 
and drew forth a foul, but beloved, 
brier. 

“I’m sorry I can’t provide anything 
more exciting, but I have at least done 
what I promised. You see, the opin- 
ion of Queenscliff is more than justi- 
fied.” 

“But they say you threaten Rags—I 
mean Robert—with a boot, and shout 
‘I'll kill you!’ ” 

“T do,” admitted Sprague placidly. 
“The boot is a heavy brass candlestick ; 
Robert is the man who loves my wife; 
and I—I am the injured husband. I 
rehearse every line; it’s the only way 
to see how they go. But come into the 
—er—padded room; that is, if you're 
not afraid.” 

The girl perched herself on the bed 
and glanced curiously about her. The 
room presented an incongruous blend- 
ing of art and toilet requisites, order 
and chaos. Directly above a dingy 
chest of drawers hung a beautiful, wa- 
ter-color landscape, half hidden by a 
festoon of neckties. A cottage piano 








I am 


occupied one corner, supporting a med- 


ley of photographs and shaving para- 
phernalia—brush, stick, and razor cases 
neatly laid out on a copy of Miss Allit- 
sen’s “Song of Thanksgiving.” An- 
other corner harbored a bamboo what- 
not, its shelves packed with boots, and 
capped by an excellent bust of Edward 
VII. as a Freemason. From every cor- 
ner peeped something of interest—a 
rawhide lariat, the god of plenty in 
bronze, an Indian tom-tom, a Papuan 
comb. 

“May I look?” she asked eagerly. 

Sprague nodded, and she made a 
slow detour of the room, coming at 
last to a stop before a writing desk. 

At a glance she had seen that this 
was the corner of the room. Every- 
thing else had been crowded out to 
make room for what it contained—a 
litter of paper, a typewriter, and a mys- 
terious-looking receptacle fastened to 
the wall. It had bulging pockets, clear- 
ly labeled one, two, three, and four, 
and she contemplated it with a puzzled 
frown. 

Sprague’s laugh broke in on her re- 
flections. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t 
hair.’ That’s the work.” 

“The work ?” 

“The play. You see, each of those 
pockets is an act, and as I thought of 
what the people ought to say and do 
I scribbled it down and popped it into 
one of those pockets. It always hap- 
pens that when you are at work on Act 
I. you think of something really splen- 
did that ought to have been in Act 
I\’., and vice versa; and if you don't 
get it down there and then, you for- 
are eggs. I’m 








‘save my 


get it as sure as eggs 
compiling now.” 

But the girl’s attention had wandered 
to a picture tacked to the wall above 
the desk. It was a black-and-white re- 
production of a familiar scene from 
one of the London illustrated weeklies 
—a theater portico in the rain, a stream 
of dazzling women and immaculately 
dressed men descending a flight of 
steps from the foyer to their waiting 
carriages. At one side an attendant 
was furiously blowing his whistle; on 


another a newsboy was shouting a 














tragedy; while outside in the rain, 
where the wet pavements reflected the 
murky yellow light of the street lamp, 
stood a haggard-faced man, intently 
studying the faces that surged by him, 
gay, indifferent, bored. 

“Not bad, is it?” said Sprague. “It’s 
called ‘The Verdict.2. The poor beg- 
gar’s trying to see what they really 
think of his play.” 

But the girl was silent. In a flash 
the picture had shown her, far plainer 
than words could have done, the high 
hopes and deeper aims of the rather 
frivolous man at her side. To create 
something vivid enough to hold and 
sway these people, vital enough to live 
after one’s death—that was “doing 
something.” Her own childish words 
recurred to her, and from that moment 
respect—a sentiment hitherto unknown 
to her philosophy—found a place in her 
estimate of “the pyjama man.” 

She was deeply interested; Sprague 
could see that, and he wondered vague- 
ly why he wished to interest her. To 
be sure, she was pretty; but he had 
met many pretty children, and he failed 
to recall an occasion when he had tried 
to interest them. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he had known that they could 
be so easily interested, and this particu- 
lar one could not; or perhaps it was 
that he had lived too much alone of 
late; he was growing senile. He dis- 
persed the problem with a mental shrug 
and lit his pipe. 

“T’ve always wanted to write for the 
stage,” he found himself saying a 
ment later, and continued because he 
had begun: “There are ] 
to it. The child of vour brain is there 
in the flesh, suitably dressed in suit- 
able surroundings, doing the things vou 
have made him do. Then there’s the 
applause, and all the hundred and one 
little things that are impossible to get 
at through cold print. You’ve never 
seen a real first night,” he went on, 
with growing enthusiasm. “A play has 
to be an established success before it 
is produced in Australia; but at home, 
in London, people wait out in the rain 
in queues fifty yards long. They buy 
camp stools and chocolates and papers, 


more 
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and sit munching and reading and wait- 
ing hour after hour. They wait be-. 
cause they go into cheaper parts of the 
house; but they are the ones who de- 
cide a play’s success or failure. 

“Presently a bolt is drawn, and they 
surge through the narrow doorway, 
past the ticket office, and into the audi- 
torium, and wait for another half hour 
before the play begins. A little later 
the stalls and the dress circle begin to 
fill with men and women just as you 
see them in that picture; and scattered 
among them here and there is a critic 
from one of the newspapers. Each 
one of these thinks he can sway the 
public mind and make the play a suc- 
cess or a failure with a few strokes 
of his pen; but he can’t. It all rests 
with the people who have been waiting 
out in the rain; and the wretched au- 
thor hangs on their verdict, tearing his 
hair at every hitch, or grinning inanely 
at his own jokes. Then comes the first 
curtain, and he imagines every one dis- 
cussing the merits of his play, where- 
as the men are thinking of tobacco or 
drink, and the women of clothes. 

“This goes on for about three hours, 
and at the end of it there is applause, 
perhaps a speech by the author, and 
every one goes away to spread his or 
her opinion of the play in his or her 
particular corner of the city, some ad- 
vising others of London’s seven mil- 
lions to see it, others telling them not 
to waste their time. It’s all a gamble, 
and the author who has placed his stake 
—perhaps a year’s work on the play, 
and five in getting produced—on the 
wheel of public favor lose 
all or win all at a single turn.” 

Sprague stopped abruptly, and looked 
out through the veranda doors. The 
bathers had gone, and the brief Aus- 
tralian dusk was settling down on sea 
and beach and cliff. 

“It must be glorious!” said the girl. 
She had curled herself up on the bed, 
and was listening with the absorbed at- 
tention of a child who hears an en- 
thralling fairy tale. 

“Tf you win,” said Sprague. 

“Oh, whether vou win or lose—but 
of course you'll win.” 


stands to 
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He laughed, and turned again to the 
window. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think I shall win 
this time.” 

“Then you’ve written plays before?” 

“Stacks of them.” 

“And they were failures?” 

“As plays, yes. I never even tried 
to get them produced, but they come 
in handy for shaving paper.” 

The girl sat up on the bed. 

“You shouldn't,” she said. 

“It’s all they were fit for; but this 
—this one is different. I know those 
others are bad, and that is why I know 
that this one is good.” 

He was still looking out of the win- 
dow, his lower jaw slightly protruding, 
as if he were answering some challenge 
from the semidarkness. 

The girl fell to studying his half- 
averted face. It was strong, she de- 
cided, kindly, and, above all, humorous. 
It was the face of a man she would 
have liked as an uncle or an elder 
brother. Then, with a startling sudden- 
ness, it occurred to her that he was 
neither, only “the pyjama man”—a 
stranger whom she had met a few 
hours before; and something stirred 
within her—a vague unrest, born had 
she known it, that very afternoon in her 
desire to be “correct.” Yes, there was 
no doubt about it—she ought not to 
be there in his house, curled up on his 
bed, drinking his tea, listening to—al- 
most sharing—his ambitions, his life; 
and sudden resentment took possession 
of her. It was his fault. He must 
have known What must he 
think of her? 

Her feet slid silently to the floor, 
and Sprague turned to find her at his 
side, a slight, childish figure, with the 
kimono held tightly across her breast. 

“Good-by,” she said, with out- 
stretched hand. 

He took it with mild surprise re- 
flected in his face. 

“Must you go—so soon?” 

I’ve—I don’t know what 
father will say.” 

“Isn’t it a bit unfair?” Sprague 
suggested. “It’s my turn, you know.” 


better. 


*So soon! 


“Your turn?” 
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“Yes; what’s he like?” 

The girl laughed in spite of her- 
self. 

“You ought to know,” she said; 
“you’ve seen him. Good-by.” 

Sprague watched the blue kimono 
disappear among the wind-blown trees 
that hid the white house on the cliff’s 
summit, then turned into the cottage 
with a puzzled frown. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was a little after midnight when 
he thrust a loose pile of manuscript im- 
patiently from him and strode to the 
door. 

“Shut 
manded. 

Robert had been barking in his own 
deep-toned fashion for the last half 
hour. 

“What is it? Who dares?” 

The dog trotted to the end of the 
veranda, and sat with ears pricked and 
eyes fastened on the flight of steps 
leading to the beach road below. 

Two lights pierced the darkness at 
the bottom of them, and voices floated 
upward on the still night air. 

“Sorry, old man; can’t manage ’em. 
Legs simply—crumple. There, what 
did I tell you?” 

The voice died away into a peevish 
wail. 

“Damn these steps!” 


up, you old ass!” he com- 


exploded an- 


other that Sprague recognized as his 
landlord’s. ‘“They’re the curse of the 
place. Over our side we'd have an 


” 


elevator, or an endless carpet, or—— 

“Then, my dear Walker, install one. 
Queenscliff is yours, and the fullness 
thereof. Install one, and earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of your tenants. Il- 
luminating idea! Funicular railway— 
penny a trip—unsurpassed view of 
Sydney’s world-famed harbor—pictur- 
esque glimpses of Walker’s Forest! I 
present it free, gratis!” 

“Thanks; but it doesn’t help us any 
at the present juncture. Do you want 
to sit there all night, or will you try 
again?” 

There were the indistinct sounds of 
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heavy breathing, a fall, and a muttered 
oath. 

“Can I help?” 

Sprague, in pyjamas and with bare 
feet, stood looking down on the two 
men, still clasped in each other’s arms. 
They looked up simultaneously. In 
the semidarkness he could see only that 
they were in evening dress and decid- 
edly drunk. Behind them loomed the 
dim outline of a large touring car. 

The stouter of the two men disen- 
tangled himself, and rose heavily to 
his feet. 

“Ah, Mr. Sprague!” he said. 

“Good evening, Mr. Walker.” 

The land agent flicked the sandstone 
dust from his trousers, and tried hard 
to appear sober, the success of his ef- 
forts indicating long practice. 

“This gentleman,” he said, with a 
pronounced American accent, indicat- 
ing his companion with a plump, be- 
ringed hand and a comprehensive wink, 
“suffers from periodical paralysis of 
the hind legs, and if you'll give me a 
hand to get him up the steps I'll be 
obliged.” 

The little gentleman referred to sat 
on the third step of the flight, gazing 
abstractedly up the beach road, where 
the motor car’s headlight cut a clean, 
white slice out of the night. With his 
immaculate evening dress, neat gray 
mustache, and air of detached contem- 
plation, he might have been sitting in 
the front row of the stalls at the Em- 
pire : 

Sprague stern] 
laugh, and 
teps to his side 

‘“He’s not very heavy,” 
land agent, as if referring to a sack of 
Hour; but something in the other’s at- 
titude forbade approach. 

“Why, sure!” agreed his companion, 
apparently to the empty air. “Mr. Bet- 
tington, this is Mr. Sprague, a—er— 
tenant of mine.” 

The little gentleman seemed suddenly 
imbued with life. He turned to 
Sprague with a rare smile, and held 
out a thin, well-shaped hand. 

“How d’you do?” he said, with an 
apprehensive glance up the steps. “It’s 


repressed a desire to 


descended the remaining 


suggested the 


very good of you. The spirit is will- 
ing, Mr. Sprague, but the flesh weak ; 
my legs refuse their appointed task. 
Mr. Walker, with the best intentions, 
has succeeded in throwing me on my 
nose.” He pointed to an abrasion 
wherefrom the blood was slowly trick- 
ling onto his shirt front. “What is 
your method of overcoming the diffi- 
culty ?” 

His accent was unadulterated Pall- 
mallese, and fell on Sprague’s ears like 
music of bygone days. 

“IT think,” he said, “the best thing 
will be for me to carry you bodily— 
if you don’t mind.” 

“I’m in your hands entirely,” agreed 
the little gentleman, ‘“‘physically as well 
as virtually,” he added as Sprague 
hoisted him onto his back and com- 
menced the ascent. ‘I can’t think what 
Bagnall can be doing; he never failed 
me before 5 

“Perhaps Christmas has something 
to do with it,” Sprague suggested. 

“Christmas!” The little gentleman 
wriggled. ‘You don’t say this is 
Christmas Day?” 

“It was,” Sprague corrected; “but 
by now I should think it’s Boxing 
Morning—if there is such a thing.” 

“Good Lord!” murmured his burden, 
and lapsed into a silence that lasted the 
remainder of the ascent. 

At the top of the steps they waited 
for Mr. Walker, who at last emerged, 
breathless, but triumphant. 

“Dead easy!” he gasped. “Tt’s all in 
the knees, Bettington. Keep ‘em 
stanch, and you'll get there every time. 
Over our side 4 

But the little gentleman, goaded to 
desperation by the other’s achievement, 
had struggled to his feet, and was mak- 
ing an eccentric progress along the cliff 
path. Sprague hurried to his side, and 
was just in time to prevent his head- 
long collapse into a tree bush. Tor a 
moment he stood rigid against the sup- 
porting arms, and fixed an accusing eye 
on the Southern Cross. 

“Confound my legs!” he breathed. 

“T think you had better let me take 
you the rest of the way,” said Sprague. 
And the quaint procession passed on 
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along the path and up a narrow avenue 
to the door of the white house on the 
cliff’s summit. 

With a hurried good night, Sprague 
turned to go, but the little gentleman 
detained him with a gesture. 

“Come in for a few minutes,’ 
said. “You must be exhausted.” 

Sprague mutely indicated his state 
of dishabille. 

“Nobody but ourselves, I assure 
you,” urged the other; and a moment 
later they entered a spacious room 
where a lamp burned low on the table. 

After turning it up, their host sank 
into a deep leather chair with a re- 
lieved sigh. 

“You must excuse me, gentlemen,” 
he said. “My legs—Walker, you know 
where the things are.” 

“The things” proved to be a spirit 
tantalus, a siphon of soda water, and 
a box of cigars. Everything about the 
place suggested wealth and refinement 
gone to seed. The curtains, the car- 
pets, the upholstery of the chairs were 
all dingy to a degree; but they had all 
been good—even now were tasteful— 
and against the wall stood a Jacobean 
sideboard that Sprague longed to fon- 
dle. It was a room unique in the colo- 
nies, and he was glad that he had come. 
His host, too, interested him more than 
a little, for here in the yellow lamplight 
Sprague had a better opportunity for 
studying his face. It was that of a 
degenerate patrician, refined, sensitive, 
puffed, and slightly mottled, the eyes 
blurred, the forehead coursed with 
swollen veins. His gaze was fastened 
dreamily on the end of the table, where 
a meal had been laid for one—a cold 
chicken and a plum _ pudding that 
Sprague instantly recognized as ema- 
nating from the Ocean Kiosk. 

“It’s too bad!” he murmured. 
“Walker, why didn’t you tell me it was 
Christmas Day? Look at that!” 

The land agent paused with his fin- 
ger on the siphon handle, and his eyes 
fastened on the eloquent pudding. 

“Meg made it,”’ continued Mr. Bet- 
tington accusingly. “I happen to know, 


’ 


he 


because I put half a sovereign into it, 
and the least we ‘can do is to eat it. 


Perhaps you will be good enough to 
help us, Mr. Sprague?” 

“T should be delighted,” said that 
gentleman; and simultaneously with the 
announcement a muffled laugh issued 
from a curtained doorway at the end of 
the room. 

“T knew you’d say that!” cried the 
girl, bursting into the room. Her hair 
hung loose about the shoulders of her 
blue kimono, and a white nightdress 
peeped above and below it. She 
perched herself on the arm of her fa- 
ther’s chair, her glance flinging a laugh- 
ing challenge at the assembled com- 
pany. 

The land agent raised his glass, and 
leered at her over its brim. Sprague 
disliked the man for his own particu- 
lar reasons, but at that moment he 
could have kicked him. Mr. Betting- 
ton tried to rise, and, failing, content- 
ed himself with turning in his chair. 

“Meg, isn’t this a trifle—er—un- 
usual?” he demanded weakly. 

“Of course it is,” she responded, 
with alacity; “so is Christmas. Where 
have you been all last night and to- 
day—and, oh, dad, what have you done 
to your nose?” She stroked it gin- 
gerly with a little finger. 

Mr. Bettington sought refuge in for- 
malities : 

“Meg, this is Mr. Sprague, a neigh- 
bor of ours. Mr. Sprague—my daugh- 
ter.” 

In striped blue-and-pink pyjamas, 
Sprague rose and gravely bowed. The 
a little gurgle of mer- 





girl gave vent to 
riment. 

“How do you do?” she said. “You 
did it very nicely, but I’m going to 
give it all away. Come, we'll all con- 
fess!” She clapped her hands at the 
notion, and assumed an attitude of 
mock penitence. “Mr. Sprague and | 
spent Christmas Day in bathing suits 
down at the cove, and had afternoon 
tea at the Haven—and you needn’t eat 
the plum pudding, because I didn’t 
make it; Robert ate the one I made, 
and I forgot to take out the half sov- 
ereign—there! It’s your turn, dad.” 

Mr. Bettington looked helplessly 
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about him, and the land agent threw 
himself into the breach. 

“Shop, Meg,” he said, with a cum- 
bersome attempt at levity; “nothing but 
shop. Can’t sidetrack Walker’s For- 
est, you know;; it’s got to grow even on 
Christmas Day.” 

“Then it oughtn’t to,” snapped the 
girl. “I hate Walker’s Forest!” 

Her father’s delicate hand rested on 
her arm, and the fingers contracted ever 
so slightly, but Sprague saw it. The 
land agent drained his glass, and smiled 
complacently. 

“Maybe now,” he said; “but you'll 
think more of it by and by, won't she, 
Mr. Sprague?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite follow,” 
said Sprague. “I didn’t know there 
was a forest anywhere about here.” 

Mr. Walker laughed  good-hu- 
moredly. 

“Tt’s our pet name for it,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Notice boards—that’s my 
forest—‘For _ sale. Apply F. J 
Walker.’ Land, Mr. Sprague, land 
There’s nothing like Queenscliff land; 
they’re beginning to tumble to that. 
When I came here it was a howling 
wilderness. I plant my forest, and now 
they’re beginning to clear and build.” 

“T see,” said Sprague. 

“And now they’re only half awake,” 
continued the land agent, warming to 
his subject. ‘Why, over our side we’d 
have had a city on Queenscliff by this. 
Australia’s another lengland—she 
wants our  enterprise—hustle—git— 
boost !”’ 

‘And 
Sprague. 

The other paused in the full flight 
of rhetoric. His beady eyes narrowed 
perceptibly as he leaned over the table 
and tapped it with a stocky forefinger. 

“Young man,” he said impressively, 
“if you want to make money—sure and 
quick—right here is the place to do it, 
and now is the time.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Sprague ; but 
there was a disappointing lack of en- 
thusiasm in his tone that seemed to jar 
on his hearer. 

“Tt doesn’t interest you,” he asserted, 
with a hint of truculence. 


> 


possibly burst,” laughed 


Sprague looked into his face. It 
was not beautiful. Perspiration oozed 
from it, and the remains of the last 
whisky and soda trickled down one side 
of its chin. 

“Since you put it that way,” he re- 
plied, “I must confess it doesn’t.” 

“And why? I’m a curious man, Mr. 
Sprague; I like to know these things; 
they’re part of my business.” 

“Well, you see, the interest would 
be there if, as yOu suggested, I wanted 
to make money ; but I don’t.” 

The land agent favored Sprague with 
the scrutiny a visitor to the zodlogical 
gardens might bring to bear on an en- 
tirely new breed of biped; then he re- 
laxed his attitude and selected a fresh 
cigar. 

“Lucky man!” he sighed. “You re- 
mind me of the actor who, when his 
landlady asked him for money, wanted 
to know if it was an herb.” 

“Exactly,” said Sprague; “I have a 
sneaking regard for that actor.” 

Mr. Walker contemplated the burn- 
ing end of his cigar with a whimsical 
smile, while his host, who had shown 
visible signs of unrest throughout the 
conversation, fell to curling his mus- 
tache feverishly. The girl sat motion- 
less on the arm of the chair, chin on 
hand, listening intently. 

“I’ve met a few who pretended to 
despise money,” said the land agent 
slowly, “but they usually came off their 
perch at the finish. There’s no getting 


away from it—money talks all lingoes 
all the time 
“Yes, a jargon of its own,” Sprague 


admitted 

The other laughed. This laugh, the 
spasmodic upheaval of his gelatinous 
body, was part of his stock in trade 
and cost him little effort. 

“Gee, but you’re refreshing, Mr. 
Sprague!” he chuckled. “I like to hear 
you talk, but’—he drew a heavy gold 
watch from his pocket—“it’s half after 
one—time for good little boys and girls 
to be in bed.” 

He struggled 
crossed the room. 

“Good night, my dear,” he said; and, 


from his chair and 
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to Sprague’s utter astonishment, 
kissed the girl on the lips. 

The action was sudden and pecul- 
iarly revolting. Sprague was conscious 
of a wave of relief as he noticed the 
girl’s embarrassment; she at least re- 
sented it; then why—‘“I’m engaged, you 
know.” The simple announcement, 
laughingly uttered down on the beach, 
recurred to him. Was it possible? This 
laughter-loving child of the sun and 
sea, and—Walker! "The thing was 
ludicrous—unthinkable! 

“Good night, Mr. Sprague,” Mr. Bet- 
tington’s thin voice broke in on his fer- 
vid reflections like a cold douche. “I 
hope we shall see more of you in fu- 
ture.” 

“Give my love to Robert,” the girl 
added at the door; and Sprague found 
himself following the land agent down 
the avenue. 


CHAPTER V. 

The hall door had hardly closed 
when the girl ran back to her perch on 
her father’s chair. One arm went 
about his shoulder, and her head rested 
on his. 

“Rheumatism bad, dad?” she que- 
ried. 

Mr. Bettington’s hands fluttered to 
his knees and caressed them nervously. 

“Deuced bad,” he said; “I don’t 
know when it has been so bad. Bag- 
nall failed me—Christmas, you know, 
and all that sort of thing. If it hadn’t 
been for that young fellow——” 

“The pyjama man,” said the girl ab- 
sently. 

“The who? Yes, come to think of 
it, he was in pyjamas—I should have 
been at the bottom of those infernal 
steps still. Nice young fellow that; bit 
outspoken, but do believe he’s a gen- 
tleman, and strong—very strong; he 
carried me—literally carried me to the 
house.” 

The girl smiled—the tender smile of 
a mother—as her glance rested on the 
slender figure below her. 

“Yes,” she said, still with an air of 
abstraction, “I think he’s strong.” 

“Where did you meet him?” 


“Down at the cove; he goes there 
every day.” 

“Indeed! 
mission ?” 

The girl smiled reminiscently. 

“No one; it just happened.” 

“Just happened!” Mr. Bettington’s 
mouth opened twice without emitting 
any sound. ‘M-Margaret, this won’t 
do! It’s the result of having no woman 
about the place, letting you run wild, 
picking up with any larrakin a 

“But you say he’s a_ gentleman, 
dad.” 

Mr. Bettington patted the arm of 
his chair impatiently. 

“T said I believed so.” 

“And you’ve often said you can sin- 
gle them out at a glance.” 

The girl took the thin, restless hand 
between her own. 

“He was very kind to you, dad.” 

But Mr. Bettington refused to be 
pacified. 

“It’s not that, Meg; it’s—you don’t 
seem to realize your position. You're 
a Bettington, and you’re engaged to be 
married. You don’t seem to realize it,” 
he repeated helplessly. 

“T can't,” said the girl. 

“Then you must. I must make you. 
This tomboy foolery has got to stop. 
Running about in a bathing dress, talk- 
ing to any one who talks to you—er— 
and that sort of thing. When is it 
going to stop? You’re a woman now, 
not a child.” 

The girl’s hand wandered over her 
father’s head, and gently stroked the 
thin, straggling hair that had _ been 
coaxed from its natural resting place 
to cover an encroaching baldness. 

“Frank told you to say this,” she said 


And who gave him per- 





quietly. 
“What if he did?” 
“Nothing. I think he’s right.” 


Mr. Bettington was surprised into 
silence. 

“And, dad”—the girl went over to 
the table, and stood absently prodding 
the plum pudding with a fork—‘“you 
were saying there ought to be a woman 
about the place—would you mind if 
we had one?” 
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“My dear child, we can’t afford vis- 
itors.” 

“T know; this one won’t be a vis- 
itor; I mean a boarder.” 

The word acted on Mr. Bettington 
like an electric shock, and the girl was 
at his side in an instant, soothing his 
agitated little movements. 

“Listen,” she said; “I’ve been think- 
ing it all out. You won't let me go 
out and work, but why shouldn't | 
work here at home until—until then? A 
boarder—call her a paying guest if you 
like—would pay thirty shillings a week, 
perhaps two pounds—think how it 
would help!” 

And Mr. Bettington thought, with 
an expression of utter disgust on his 
dissolute face. 

“Might as well take in washing, and 
have done with it,” he muttered. 

But the girl’s eyes were lit with en- 
thusiasm., 

“We needn’t get rid of the sideboard 
or anything any more,” she tempted. 
“We can keep ourselves and save ten 
shillings a week out of two pounds, and 
the interest - 

At the last word Mr. Bettington’s 
head dropped between his hands. 

“Yes,” he moaned, “the interest.” 

“What is it now, dad?” 





“T don’t know,” he sighed. “Ever 
since that Eden affair it’s been grow- 
ing and growing. don’t know. 


Walker has been very good, but——” 

“Good!” flashed the girl. ‘“*Good— 
vhen he lost all we had!” 

Mr. Bettington raised 
| ind. 

“For Heaven’s sake, child, don’t talk 
about it! It’s over and done with. 
Remember, he lost a great deal, too.” 
‘But did he?” The girl turned from 
her attack on the plum pudding, and 
faced her father. “It doesn’t look like 
a” 

“He could afford it,” wailed Mr. Bet- 
tington; “we couldn’t; that’s the differ- 
ence. Don’t—er—offend him, Meg; 
it’s all I ask of you.” 

She crossed and 
chair. 

“Of course I won’t. It will be all 
right—don’t be afraid of him.” 

2 


an imploring 


‘ 


knelt beside his 


“Afraid of him!” spluttered Mr. 
Bettington, grasping the arm of the 
chair. “Who said I was afraid of 
him ?” 

“No one, dad; of course you're not; 
I mean don’t let it worry you. Let me 
have the boarder, and everything will 
be all right. May I?” 

Mr. Bettington glanced down at the 
pleading face upturned to his, and for 
the first time in many a month he so 
far forgot his own troubles as to no- 
tice that his child was growing into an 
undeniably pretty woman. The reali- 
zation came as something of a shock. 
It meant so much; it meant that 
Walker would not wait much longer. 
But he dispersed the thought with an- 
other that he often summoned as a 
solace to his conscience—/ie was not 
pushing the marriage; he was positive- 
ly averse to it, and beyond that point 
in his responsibilities he steadfastly re- 
fused to probe. 

“Very well,” he agreed, with the 
magnanimity peculiar to his kind: 
“have your boarder—a dozen of ’em if 
you like.” He struggled to rise. “I 
must get to bed somehow. Where are 
my slippers?” 

Meanwhile, Sprague was walking 
across the cliff with the land agent. 

He knew that he had too clearly 
shown his dislike of the man. It was 
a weakness of his, and one he had 
never been able to overcome. 

He wondered if he had been down- 
right rude to him, and was relieved to 
notice that there was no indication of 
it in the other’s manner. 

Mr. Walker waved the 
cigar over his shoulder as they left the 
avenue. 

“T don’t know if you know it,” he 
said, “but you're lucky to get in with 
those people. You won’t find many like 
them around here. They were top dogs 
at home.” He shook his head sadly. 
“But it’s a different tune in the colo- 
nies, ain’t it?” 

“Very different,” said Sprague. 


stub. of his 


“Jack’s as good as his master out 
here,” affirmed the land agent, ‘‘and 
thinks he’s a blamed sight better. 


Don’t I know it when I want a house 
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put up? It’s a fight to-a finish, and the 
best man wins. 3ettington never 
learned to fight; never had to; and 
that’s how he’s got left. It’s a pity—a 
great big pity.” 

Sprague succeeded in 
from comment. 

“Now, Meg’s got sand,” the other 
continued, “and she’s got something 
else that I can’t put a label on. Any- 
way, we don’t grow ’em like her over 
our side. That’s why she’s got me— 
got me cinched, Mr. Sprague; and 
that’s why, if a man came between me 
and her, I’d crush him”’—he brought 
a fleshy fist down into the palm of his 
other hand—“like that!” 

Sprague was still silent. Although 
the man and his uncalled-for confi- 
dences filled him with a disgust he 
could hardly control, he could not help 
seeing that \WWalker was in earnest; that 
for his own reasons, and in his own 
way, he loved Meg Bettington, and in- 
tended to marry her. The thing was 
repulsive, but a fact, and an unassail- 
able one; moreover, Sprague suddenly 
realized that it had nothing whatever 
to do with him, and was vaguely an- 
noyed at the strength of his own feel- 
ings in the matter. 

“T don’t wonder,” he said, with an 
indifference that he was far from feel- 
ing. “You would have to go a long 
way to find the equal of Miss Betting- 
ton.” 

“You bet you would!” agreed the 
land agent. “It sounds queer, though, 
to hear you calling her ‘Miss Betting- 
ton.’ I’ve never heard her called that 
before—don’t seem to fit her some way. 
Meg’s nothing but a kid, and God 
knows when she’ll grow up.” 

He sighed heavily. 

“Don’t you think it will be rather a 
pity when she does grow up?” Sprague 
suggested. 

“T do,” agreed the other emphatical- 
ly; “I sure do, Mr. Sprague; but what’s 
a man to do when her father’s always 
harping on it? ‘Wait a bit, Walker,’ 
he says; ‘wait a bit; she’s only a child.’ 
And I’ve waited. But I’m damned if 
I will much longer! 

“Thought I might as well let you 


refraining 


know how things are,” he explained, 
after a pause; ‘then we all know where 
we're at, don’t we?” 

After which ambiguity he lapsed into 
welcomed silence. 

As they approached the head of the 
steps he waved a_ hand _ toward 
Sprague’s cottage. 

“I made a big break letting you have 
that place,” he remarked. ‘Twelve 
shillings a week! And the day after 
three offers of twenty-five.” 

He stopped suddenly, 
Sprague. 

“See here, Mr. Sprague, break the 
lease, and I'll refund the money you've 
paid. "we 


and faced 


Is it a do? 
Sprague smiled under cover of the 
darkness. It gave him an unwonted 
thrill of pleasure to hear this man 
breathing audibly in his suspense. 
“Oh, I’m fairly comfortable, 
thanks,” he said. ‘‘Besides, what is 


money, Mr. Walker—an herb?” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Manly was en fete. A surf carnival 
Was in progress, and the prettiest sea- 
side resort south of the equator was 
thronged with a typical, good-natured, 
pleasure-loving Australian crowd. 

Stalwart young sons of the surf, 
burned to the shade of South Sea 
Kanakas, strolled about the corso in 
duck shorts and tennis shirts, bare- 
headed and barefooted, looking incon- 
gruous, but quite at ease among the 
faultlessly dressed women who often 
accompanied them. 

Sprague wandered aimlessly through 
the throng, unconsciously noting, as an 
observant man will, many things that 
might or might not be of use to him 
in the future. 

Robert trotted placidly at his heels, 
seemingly quite contented with his re- 
stricted outlook on a forest of legs and 
skirts, each with its distinctive odor 
that so effectually distinguished it from 
the one being in his world—his master. 
But presently a familiar scent assailed 
his nostrils, and his tail wagged him 
to the side of a large red touring car 
standing at the curb. In it sat an im- 
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maculately dressed young lady, who 
leaned over the door with surprising 
quickness and hoisted him bodily to her 
lap. Robert’s greeting was effusive, but 
tinged with guilt. While he wriggled 
with pleasure and spasmodically licked 
the empty air, his eyes followed his re- 
treating master. 

“You don’t want him,” said the girl. 

For answer the dog nearly leaped 
from her arms. 

“So do I,” she whispered in his left 
ear. ‘He'll come back.” 

And he did. 

“I didn’t recognize you,” he said, lift- 
ing his battered panama. 

“But Rags did,” said the girl. 

“You’re honored,” said Sprague. 
“Robert’—with emphasis on the word 
—"has never done that before.” 

“Rags didn’t do it,” Meg confessed ; 
“I did :t.” 

They smiled at one another over the 
car door. 

Sprague had seen nothing of her for 
over a week, and she had never entered 
his thoughts during that time—the 
work was far too engrossing to allow 
of trivialities; but now he was con- 
scious of a very keen delight at seeing 
her again. She had changed, he told 
himself; and the next moment was in- 
wardly amused at the obviousness of 
the discovery. Of course she had 
changed; he had never seen her fully 
dressed before; but, no, he decided on 
second inspection that that was not the 
only difference 

“T wonder why you didn’t recognize 
me?’ she was saying. 

“There’s such a crowd,” said Sprague 
vaguely; “and, then, I think I missed 
the blue kimono,” he added, smiling. 

“How do you like the disguise?” 

Meg held her arms wide for inspec- 
tion, and Sprague studied her gravely. 

“Not as much as the original,’ he 
said. 

Her hands fell to the cushions, and 
a queer little laugh escaped her. Then 
suddenly she leaned over the side of 
the car. 

“Neither do I!” she hissed. 

But Sprague was too thunderstruck 
to make answer, for the movement had 


shown him that there was paint on her 
face! 
She moved uneasily on the cushions, 
and cast a furtive glance up the crowd- 
ed corso. 

“Frank—Mr. Walker—will be back 
in a minute ” Her voice trailed off 
into the hubbub about them as _ she 
caught sight of an ample figure hur- 
rying through the crowd. <A frown 
puckered her forehead, and the next 
moment she had opened and shut the 
car door and stood on the pavement at 
Sprague’s side. 

“Where?” he demanded, with a quick 
flash of intuition vouchsafed to some 
men as well as women. 

“Anywhere!” she answered; and 
they ran, leaving in their wake laugh- 
ter, indignant glances, or expostula- 
tions, according to the temperaments 
of the people they jostled in their 
flight, until the blue Pacific brought 
them to a standstill. 

“T’ve got a canoe beached beyond the 
pavilion,” Sprague announced. 

It sounded like a schoolboy plotting 
mischief, and Meg laughed in sheer de- 
light as she gathered her white skirts 
about her and stumbled through the 
sand at his side. 

He launched the canoe, and stood 
steadying it, knee-deep in the water. 

“You'll ruin your dress,” he suggest- 
ed, with a broad smile; and if any fur- 
ther incentive were needed, this 
clinched the matter. Meg clambered 
in, and, seizing a paddle, knelt native 
fashion in a couple of inches of water. 

The surf was running high, and 
more than once it seemed that the frail 
craft must surely be caught and crum- 
pled like paper; but, with careful ma- 
nipulation, the waves were met bow 
on, and presently it emerged beyond the 
breakers, carrying a foot of water and 
its drenched, but laughing, crew. 

The girl’s hat, a one-time dainty con- 
fection of white straw and paisley silk, 
hung, dripping, about her face; and 
she rubbed her cheeks vigorously with 
the salt water it supplied while Sprague 
was bailing with a marmalade tin. 

Presently he looked up, and became 
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instantly engrossed in the progress of 
the carnival. 

“We can see splendidly from here,” 
he said eagerly. “What on earth are 
they doing?” 

Meg’s eyes 
ment. 

“Ah,” she said, “we don’t get first- 
night plays, but we do have surf car- 
nivals. ‘That’s the landing of Captain 
Cook. Look—there’s his sloop, and 
there he is in the whaleboat going 
ashore. Those are the aboriginals—see 
them squatting in semicircles on the 
sand ?” 

A gunshot boomed from the sloop 
anchored beyond the breakers, and 
echoed up the cliffs beyond the beach. 

“There! He’s landed, and the na- 
tives are friendly. They were at first, 
you know, but afterward they came 
out in canoes at night and attacked 
them. They’re having a_ corroboree 
now. Look! That man striped like 
a zebra is a chief; he leads them. See, 
now they’re off!” 

Along the glistening 


sparkled with excite- 


beach the 


strange procession wound its way— 


capering aboriginals, wildly waving 
clubs and boomerangs ; less demonstra- 
tive sailors from the sloop; and finally 
the sedate figure of Captain Cook in 
full uniform, all receiving a deafening 
ovation from the crowds that lined the 
corso, 

“Tt’s better than last vear,” said Meg. 
“They had Venus rising from the sea 
then. I knew the girl who did Venus, 
and she said it was awful; something 
went wrong, and she was_ nearly 
drowned; but they told her she must 
go through with it or spoil the whole 
procession, so she was carried out of 
the water, half fainting, and plumped 
into the huge shell on wheels that was 
waiting on the beach, and dragged the 
whole length of the corso, trying to 
smile. Every one said she looked so 
pale and pretty—oh, look! They’re 
shooting the breakers!” 

And, sure enough, they were. Cap- 
tain Cook and his coterie had hardly 
disappeared when a score of young 
men dashed down the beach and 
plunged headlong into the © surf. 


Through an endless succession of 
foam-capped waves they dived, like a 
school of playful porpoises, until they 
were some two hundred yards from the 
beach ; then, taking advantage of a mo- 
mentary lull, they waited, treading wa- 
ter and watching for a suitable wave. 
It was not long in coming. <A gigan- 
tic, foam-crested roller seethed toward 
them, and at a given signal they rose 
halfway to its summit and shot down 
its endless, emerald-green side, head- 
long, for shore. 

It was not the first time that Sprague 
had seen this done, and it fascinated 
him. 

“I'd give a year of my life to be able 
to do it,” he said. 

Meg regarded him with frank won- 
derment. 

“You've been everywhere,” she said, 
“and done everything, and can’t shoot 
the breakers?” 

“I’m afraid so,” he sighed. 

“Then I'll teach you,” she cried. 

“\Vhen—where ?” 

“Now—at the cove.” 

It seemed quite in keeping with the 
madness of the moment, and Sprague 
was forced to paddle like one possessed 
to keep the canoe’s bow from edging 
his way under the strength of the girl’s 
strokes. 

The canoe had hardly touched the 
sandy beach of the cove when Meg 
leaped from it. 

“Shan’t be a minute,” 
her shoulder, and secran 
cliff track. 

Sprague’s bathing costume was in 
bottom of ; uninvit- 
ing, but he was ready when Meg re- 
turned in the familiar blue 
swinging a billy can and humming a 
little tune of her own. 

“Thought we might have some tea,” 
she explained. “But first of all—come 
along!” And, throwing the kimono 
from her, she ran down to the sea. 

The lesson in breaker shooting 
a strictly serious business, and not the 
unadulterated joy Sprague had expect- 
ed. It appeared that the chief feature 
of the art lay in selecting a suitable 
wave, and this was not as easy as it 
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appeared. Moreover, it necessitated 
allowing an indefinite number to pass 
over one’s head before the right one 
presented itself. 

“Throw all your weight forward,” 
Meg ordered for the third time. 
“Hunch your shoulders a litthe—keep 
your head down; it gives more for the 
wave to grip—there—so—now is 

Sprague blindly obeyed, and—at last! 
He found himself cradled in foam, 
gliding swiftly and ever faster, with 
the music of rushing waters in his ears. 
The sensation was like nothing he had 
ever experienced. It seemed, during 
those brief moments, that it must be 
a glorious thing to drown. 

The wave carried him into shallow 
water, and he was brought back to 
things practical by a rippling laugh. 

“You did it!” cried Meg. “You 
really did it!” 

“Yes, I did &,” 
triumphantly. 

“And you've 
along.” 

Under their joint administration, the 
billy was soon boiling, and they drank 
in turn tea that to Sprague had never 
tasted so good. 

During all that golden afternoon 
they had avoided any reference to their 
harebrained flight. They had accept- 
ed the strangely vivid pleasure of their 
meeting as a thing too blessed to ana- 
lyze—a holiday snatched from conven- 
tion and held immune from considera- 
tion of cause and effect. But now, in 
the solitude of the nothin 
to distract their attention, a silence f 
between them that, in the subtle way 
of silences, seemed to demand an en- 
croachment on forbidden ground, and 
Meg was the first to make it. 

“I’ve been correct for a whole week,” 
she said suddenly. “This is the reac- 
tion.” She leaned back on the sand 
with a little sigh of content. “If you 
only knew the relief!” 

Sprague studied her gravely. 

“I can quite imagine it,” he said. “I 
like the reaction.” 

“So you said before. It’s 
pity, because father, Frank, 
boarder like the other best.” 


grinned Sprague 


earned tea. Come 


with 


cove, 


rather a 
and the 


“The boarder!” 

“Oh, of course, I forgot, you don’t 
deal in gossip—we’ve got a boarder.” 

“Really! Star or otherwise?” 

“Very much star. She wears clingy 
clothes and smokes.” 

Sprague sat upright in the sand. 

“You don't sav!” he breathed. “And 
Mrs. Adams 

Meg took time to wriggle into a posi- 
tion seemingly more consistent with the 
dignity of her news. Sprague set traps 
for, and reveled in, these remnants of 
her childhood. 

“Mrs. Adams says——” 

“Of course she does,” he broke in 
indignantly. “The idea!’ Lut there 
he stopped. The girl had turned from 
him, and sat staring out to sea with a 
little frown. 

“What does she say?” he queried. 

But there was no response. 

“Please!” he pleaded. 

“You're laughing at me,” she said 
quietly. “I believe you’re always laugh- 
ing at me.” 

The woman in Meg had a habit of 
supplanting the child with disconcerting 
abruptness. Sprague was witnessing 
the rather bewildering process for the 
second time. 

“I’m not,” he protested ; “indeed, I’m 
not. Surely you don’t class yourself 
with Mrs. Adams?” 

“There are no classes in Australia,” 
she answered. 

"Oh, that 
Sprague. °” 
in Lond in th 
Islands, and ] ‘ - 8 VW 


untries 


she began. 


laughed 
distinctions 
Cannibal 
more 
think 


here 
marke that 
they have none.” 

Apparently this failed to 
Meg still looked out to sea. 

“J suppose we are funny,” she 
mused. “She thinks so, too—the star 
boarder; you can see the laughter be- 
hind her eyes when she talks to you. 
She seems to be saying ‘What a queer 
little colonial worm!’ I hate her!” 

Sprague seldom improved an occa- 
sion, but there was genuine trouble in 
the girl’ eves. 

“You shouldn’t hate,” he said gently ; 
“it's hardly ever worth while, and such 


convince. 
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an uncomfortable state of mind for a 
healthy being. Just laugh back.” 

“T can’t,” said Meg; “there’s nothing 
to laugh at.” 

“Avoid talking to her, then.” 

“How can I when we live in the 
same house? She’s our guest, although 
she’s a paying one. Jesides, she won't 
be avoided; she’s tremendously friend- 
ly—or pretends to be.” 

A sudden thought 
Sprague’s brain. 

“She painted your face,” he said. 

An answering flush mounted to 
Meg’s cheeks. 

“J didn’t think 
said. 

“Noticed! After Spokane, I believe 
I can smell the stuff!” 

“It was an experiment. She said 
everybody does it, and it makes such 
a difference.” 

Sprague emitted a sound usually de- 
scribed as “Pshaw!” although it is 
nothing like it, and flung a pebble into 
the sea with unnecessary force. 

“It does,” he said emphatically. “Of 
course,” he added, after a pause, “you 
can always kick her out. ‘Ask for her 
room,’ I believe is the right term.” 

“She’s paying two pounds a week,” 
said Meg thoughtfully. “I wonder 
what she is?” 

Her hearer preserved a discreet si- 
lence. 

“She's very anxious to meet you,” 
she added presently. 

Sprague was lying face downward 
on the [ 
her eye Meg saw hi 
ceptibly. 

“See me?” 

The girl’s lips were slightly com- 
pressed; the flush still lingered on her 
face. 

“Yes; she made me promise to take 
her to the Haven.” 

Sprague wriggled into a sitting pos- 
ture, consternation written in every line 
of his sunburned face. Meg nodded 
her head dubiously. 

“T told them,” she said. 
to, or burst.” 

“Told them what?” 

“About the—the work.” 


flashed into 


you noticed,” she 


sand, and out of the corner of 
body stiffen per- 


“T just had 


She caught up a handful of sand, 
and spread it on her palin with a little 
finger; then flung it from her, and 
turned to him. 

“Tt was at the kiosk,’ she said de- 
liberately. “She goes there every morn- 
ing for bull’s-eyes after bathing—she 
says that somehow bull’s-eyes and bath- 
ing go together—and she was laughing 
with her eyes—while Mrs. Adams told 
her about your—your rehearsals; and I 
told them,” she ended defiantly. **Does 
it matter?” 

Sprague considered a moment, then 
lay back on the sand and laughed. 

“Not a bit,” he said; “but poor, dear 
Mrs. Adams! What will she do with- 
out her lunatic? And the star boarder 
suppose she laughed with some- 
thing more than her eyes when you 
had finished ?” 

“No, she didn’t laugh then; I think 
that’s why she wants to come; she’s 
tremendously interested.” 

“Devilish good of her.” 

“She said ‘Show me your prodigy,’ 
and gave me no peace until I promised 
to take her—to-morrow afternoon. | 
expect you'll like her. Dad does.” 

“Ll dislike meeting said 
Sprague, with emphasis. 

“You didn’t seem to mind me.” 

H[e sighed wearily. 

“Must I again propound that you 
are you, and | am / ‘he star boarder 
is quite another matter.” 

\ week ago Meg would have laughed 
at this. To-day she was silent. Spra 


was silent, to 


strangers,” 


gue 


“But you'll be at home?” said Meg 
presently. 

Sprague scrambled 

“Oh, Vl be at home,” he said; “but 
the place is in a shocking state’’-—he 
shook his fist at her threateningly— 
“and after getting me into the soup, 
by Heaven, Meg, you'll have to help me 
out !” 

It was the first time he had called 
her by that name, and, neatly as it 
had been done, it carried the same thrill 
that it has ever done to one who hears 
it uttered for the first time by those 
who count. 


feet. 


- 
tO is 
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“T’ll be there after lunch,” said Meg, 
without looking up. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Sprague was in his shirt sleeves at 
the typewriter when Meg tiptoed across 
the veranda and peeped in. He was 
frowning heavily, and looked a very 
different person from her surf-shooting 
pupil. She had almost decided to come 
again, a little later, when he looked up 
with a smile, and leaned back, mopping 
his forehead. 

“You're just in 
“Come and curtain 
luck—I've finished.” 

She leaned over his shoulder and la- 
boriously ticked out the letters, then 
stood back, reviewing her work. 

“Very fine!’ Sprague commented, 
and pushed back his chair. “Visitors!” 
he groaned, gazing helplessly about 
him. 

“You're 
said Meg. 

“Visitors!” he repeated, kicking a 
stray boot under the bed, and tearing a 
dirty towel from its nail beside the 
washstand. “Of course,” he added, 
“this is sheer bluff; I’m really all of 
a flutter. What ought we to do?” 

But Meg had crossed the room, and 
was lost in contemplation of the pic- 
ture in the corner. The attendant was 
still blowing his whistle, the newsboy 
shouting his tragedy, and the brilliant 


he steps from 


said. 
for 


time,” he 
the last act 


not very complimentary,” 


crowd streaming down t 
the f ver. 
“I've 


1 


wanted this all the 
week,” she said 

“And why didn’t you?” Sprague 
leaned across the table, watching her 
amusedly. 

“I’m too busy now. Besides 
ut the sentence remained unfinished. 
“You remember saying you'd give a 
vear of your life to shoot the break- 
ers?” she added presently. “Well, Ud 
give five of mine to see all that.” 

“Some day you will,” said Sprague. 

She shook her head slowly, without 
answering. 

“In the meantime’—he crossed to 
her side, and, reaching up, tore the pic- 


ture from the wall—‘take it, and do 
the next best thing—dream about it. 
You'll find that just as good, if not 
better, than the reality.” 

“You think I shouldn’t appreciate 
your London?” 

“How could you after—this?” He 
nodded toward the open doorway, 
through which glimpsed the blue Pa- 
cific, reflecting the clear sunlight in a 
myriad points of flashing light. 

“Ah, but that’s because you’ve seen 
both,” said Meg. “This is new to you 
—that would be new to me. I want to 
see yellow, choking fog—streams and 
streams of umbrellas—wet pavements 
—barrel organs—and the oil lights on 
costers’ barrows in the Mile End Road. 
Father used to talk about it to other 
men sometimes, though never to me— 
I heard him tell some one that it might 
unsettle me. But you'll tell me, won't 
you?” 

“Some day,” said Sprague. “But 
now for the star boarder—what do we 
do?” 

Meg seated herself on the table, 
tightly clasping the rolled-up picture. 

“T don’t see why we need do any- 
thing,”’ she said. 

Sprague regarded her with a quizzi- 
cal half smile before seizing on the 
suggestion. 

“Nor I,” he agreed, dragging the 
stray boot defiantly into the middle of 
the room, and reinstating the dirty 
towel. “\Why should we try to appear 
other than we are?” he rambled on, 
a pile of magazines on a 
“If ladies who 
wear clingy clothes and smoke choose 
to visit us uninvited, they must take 
us as they find us; we don’t want them 
—we——” 

Simultaneously with Robert’s deep- 
toned growl, Meg’s swinging foot came 
into contact with Sprague’s shin, a light 
footfall sounded on the veranda, and 
a moment later the door was darkened 
by the star boarder. 

A tall, refined-looking woman, with a 
supercilious mouth, a surprising com- 
plexion. and a mass of suspiciously 
auburn hair—such was Sprague’s in- 
stantaneous mental photograph of the 


disarranging 
] 


side table. laughing 
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visitor, to be developed and studied at 
leisure. 

“May I come in?” she asked; and it 
was at once apparent that her voice 
was her charm, its musical timbre lift- 
ing even this simple request above the 
commonplace. 

“Please do,” said Sprague, standing 
aside for her to enter. “I must ask 
you to excuse the state of the room— 
bachelor’s quarters, you know. Won't 
you sit down?” 

Meg seemed quite unaware that any- 
thing was expected of her, and watched 
the rather awkward situation from her 
perch on the table as if it were a scene 
enacted for her benetit. 

While Sprague struggled manfully 
with the kerosene stove in the kitchen, 
the visitor glanced about her. 

“How cozy!’ she observed; but Meg 
saw only laughter behind her eyes, and 
her fingers tightened about the picture 
on her lap. The other turned to her 
with an obviously assumed embarrass- 
ment. 

“Do you think he 
whispered uncertainly. 

Meg glanced down at her swinging 
feet. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think so.” 

The visitor looked suitably relieved, 
and sat toying with her gloves. The 
silence was growing oppressive when 
She leaned forward 


will mind?” she 


Sprague returned. 


. 
eagerly 


“T don’t know what you'll think of 
this intrusion,” she faltered prettily. “'] 
thought it’s rather funny | th yught 
vou would be a sort of Queenscliff 
prodigy in—pyjam and-——" 


“I’m sorry to disappoint you,” said 
Sprague, with a slow smile. He nod- 
ded toward the kitchen. “I can retire 
and put them on if you’d rather.” 

The woman laughed softly, and their 
met. In that glance each 
the other as a kindred 
of another world, and found 
comfort in the fact. 

She leaned back in the chair, hold- 
ing her gloves behind her head in an 
attitude best suited to set off the slim 
perfection of her figure. 

“Reports were conflicting,” she said 


recog- 
denizen 
mutual 


eyes 
nized 





“Mrs. Adams, for instance, was posi- 
tively entertaining about you until Miss 
Bettington here stood up for you so 
splendidly.” 

The words were a virtual pat on the 
head for a good child, and Meg 
writhed under them. 

‘That was what brought me—the red 
rag waved at the bull, you know—l 
just had to see the Queenscliff play- 
wright.” She smiled apologetically. 
“My stage name is Nina Holmes——” 

The thunderbolt was launched, and 
the actress, watching its devastating 
flight, reveled in Sprague’s amaze. 

“You may have heard it,” she sug- 
gested. 

“Heard it!” he breathed. “I saw 
you three times as Portia, twice as 
Magda, and your photo as Madame 
Butterfly is on the piano yonder; but 
I never recognized—who would have 
dreamed 3 

Miss Nina Holmes toyed effectively 
with a necklace of turquoise matrix 
during a pregnant pause. 

“IT was ordered complete rest for six 
months, and Australia has always ap- 
pealed to me,” she said. “Their women 
are so charming, don’t you think? 
Then the Olympic is being redecorated ; 
the new scheme is to be white and 
gold, and I’m doing away with the pit 
and gallery—oh, | know—but I’m just 
going to prove that they can be done 


’ 





away with. 
“Poor 

Sprague. 
“You think it won’t 

sure it 


little Olympic!’ — sighed 
) stand the test?” 
I’m quit wouldn’t with- 
out you.” 

Miss Nina Holmes looked plea ed 
What a compliment lacked in subtlety 
was amply atoned for in sincerity. She 
recognized this blunt and brown young 
man as a genuine worshiper. 

The hissing of the kettle called 
Sprague to the kitchen, whence he 
duly emerged with the bedizened tray 
and tea 

Meg continued to sulk unblushingly, 
but Sprague failed to notice it. He 
was entertaining Nina Holmes, and for 
the moment all else was subsidiary to 
the miraculous fact. 














“Milk and two lumps,” directed the 
goddess; and, having no lump sugar, 
Sprague gauged the amount in a tea- 
spoon. 

“And now,” he said, handing her the 
cup, “what do you think of our har- 
bor, our post office, and our Manly?” 

There was a laugh behind the words. 

“IT love them!” gushed Miss Holmes. 
“And the sun—the blessed sun—day 
after day. Isn’t it a thousand pities 
it is all so far away? If Manly were 
in Europe all Europe would be in 
Manly.” 


She looked out through the open 
doorway, then turned abruptly. 
“You live here—alone—the year 





round ?” 

“Yes,” said Sprague. 

“And you are content?” 

“There’s room to move and think,” 
he answered, smiling. “Yes, l’m con- 
tent—for the present.” 

“And you write plays?” 

“T have written one.” 

“May I see it?” 

Sprague rose slowly, and, taking a 
loose manuscript from beside the type- 
writer, placed it in her hands without 
speaking. 

In the theatrical world, and even out 
of. it, Nina Holmes was known as the 
fairy godmother of the unknown play- 
wright. She seemed to take a keen 
delight in producing plays that every 
other London manager had flung from 
him in disgust—and, still 
more surprising, succeeded in hitting on 


Was 


xurty- 
what 


i success three times out of four 


She had received many plays in her 
time, some with stamps inclosed and 
a pleading or threatening, but always 
protracted, letter; others from the au- 


thor in person, with profuse apologies 
or blatant braggadero; and as she sat 
with this one on her knee, while she 
balanced her parasol more securely 
against the arm of her chair, she told 
herself that at least the manner of its 
presentation was refreshing. 

She had scarcely turned the first leaf, 
however, before a slim index finger de- 
scended on the page. 

“Ah, this won’t do,” she said 
soliloquies—we can’t do with 


“No 
solil- 
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oquies——” Her voice trailed away 
as the thread of interest carried her 
a 1 c 

on, and for the next half hour she 


skimmed the pages without interrup- 
tion. 

Sprague lit his pipe without “asking 
permission, and sat facing her, tense 
and motionless, his eyes riveted on her 
face. Sometimes she smiled, and 
Sprague smiled, too; at others her lips 
moved, or her delicately arched eye- 


brows contracted in = a_ frown. 
Sprague’s face unconsciously caught 


and reflected every shade of expression, 
for his work, the real work that had 
been back of all, half his life, was in 
the hands of the assayer. 

The hollow ticking of the alarm 
clock and the crisp rustle of paper 
alone fell upon the silence as the min- 
utes slipped by, until at last she laid 
the final sheet face downward on the 
others and looked out through the door- 
Way. 

A slow flush crept over Sprague’s 
face; she was an infernal time speak- 
ing ; was it effect, or- He went out 
to the veranda, and knocked his pipe 
out on the railing. 

“Well?” he suggested. The query 
leaped from his lips in spite of himself ; 
his heart was actually making itself 
felt. 

“The idea is good,” she said, turning 
with an abruptness that was one of her 
many mannerisms; “but you knew that. 
It would have to be slashed at a lot; 
but—Lorette * Again she turned 





Sprague paced the room. The flush 
suppressed 
t wed in his stride. 

‘he said, “] knew the idea was 
g I thought I had treated it 
rightly. Of course it’s all in Lorette 
—I made her for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Holmes, 
with a slight inclination of the head 
and a fleeting smile. She had hoped 
he wouldn't say that—they all said it 
—but as her eves rested surreptitiously 
frank, almost boyish profile, she 
that he spoke the 
liked the boy, 
but she 





gor rd, and 


on his 
felt instinctively 
truth. Yes, she distinctly 
and his Lorette was promising ; 
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was far too clever a woman to be en- 
thusiastic about it. A long experience 
with “unknowns” had taught her to 
administer encouragement in sufficient 
doses to stimulate, not intoxicate; and 
although at this particular juncture— 
when seventeen puerile plays reposed 
at the bottom of her trunk, and lack 
of suitable material had driven her to 
the distracted consideration of a re- 
vival as the opening feature at the 
Olympic—she could have thrown her 
arms about his neck and wept for joy, 
she merely traced a pensive pattern on 
the bare boards of the floor with her 
parasol. 

“You have been on the stage?” 
said presently. 

There was a 
Sprague’s laugh. 

“So-called—in America,” he said. “I 
was everything from comic relief to 
abused hero in a third-rate stock com- 
pany for six months.” 

“Ah!” 

“T had to assume the accent, or I 
should have been howled off, and that’s 
what finished me. I found it coming 
too easily—off as well as on—and when 
I met an Englishman who took me for 
an American I decided it had gone far 
enough.” 

“Oh, you 
Miss Holmes. 


she 


nervous catch in 


laughed 
“And yet you wonder 
why you are disliked.” 


Englishmen !” 


“Not the very least,” returned 
Sprague cheerfully. 

The actress fell to turning over the 
last pages of the manuscript. 

Suddenly she thrust back her chair. 

“The sand-blind she said. 
“Come—you’ve rehearsed it. I take 
Lorette—you John Faversham. This 
is O. P. No, you come down here.” 
Hurriedly she dragged two chairs into 
position, and almost before he realized 
Sprague found himself rehearsing that 
scene for the hundredth time. sut 
with what a difference! The actress 
threw herself into the part body and 
soul, and although she read the words, 
the grip of them, the vital understand- 
ing that is part of the born artiste, was 
there, and Sprague saw what he had 
written for the first time. 


scene!’ 


And Meg watched him from her cor- 
ner, and knew that she was as much 
to him then as one of the flies buzzing 
at the windowpane. They belonged— 
these two. They spoke the same lan- 
guage—a foreign tongue to her; and 
they laughed with the secrecy of good 
breeding at her and her kind. “Laugh 
back,” he had said; but how could she, 
and at what? These antics of theirs? 
Clearly not, for they would not notice 
her if she did; and of a sudden her 
whole semisavage little being was con- 
sumed with an unreasoning hate. 

The sun had set before either of 
them noticed how late it was, and the 
actress flung herself into a chair with 
a gesture of mock dismay. 

“Heavens!” she cried, staring at the 
clock, and laughed a rippling, well- 
trained laugh. ‘But it’s been so good! 
I feel alive again.” 

She sighed contentedly, and reached 
for her gloves. 

Sprague stood before her, frankly 
radiant. . 
“You really think——” he began. 

“Yes,” said Miss Holmes, “I really 
think.” ; 

She pulled on her gloves with a busi- 
nesslike jerk. 

“Although,” she added, with a quick 
smile, “our audience apparently does 
not.” 

Sprague glanced hastily about him. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed. “When did 
she go?” e 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Throughout the days that followed, 
Meg still hated. She told herself so 
repeatedly. The only problem remain- 
ing was to decide whom she loathed the 
most. 

At times it was the pyjama man, who 
had invaded her small world, turned it 
topsy-turvy, and was now preparing 
to leave it as jauntily as he had come. 
lor it was all settled. He and the ac- 
tress had been almost constantly to- 
gether, and in a few days were sailing 
on the Orontes for London. 

At others it was Miss Holmes, with 
her laughing eyes and refined egoism, 
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for with all her greatness she was still 
an actress. Then there was lrank 
Walker, the very thought of whom 
made her shudder. lor some reason, 
complete as it was obscure, she saw 
him now in an entirely new light. Hith- 
erto she had looked upon him as a sort 
of genial genius from whom anything 
might be expected, from chocolates and 
gold bangles to a miraculous termina- 
tion of her father’s woes, all simply 
dependent on her promise to become 
his wife. He had told her so in his 
own quaint way, and it had looked so 
delightfully convenient. Why, indeed, 
should she have any more objection to 
sitting at the head of his table than in 
his big red touring car? Meg was not 
vain, but she remembered how he had 
laughed and patted her hand, when, in 
all seriousness, she had suggested that 
the bargain was one-sided, he giving 
too much and she too little. But now 
a mist seemed to have lifted before her 
mental vision, and she saw him as he 
was—herself his wife—and shuddered. 

Even Robert had come under the 
ban. One day he had scrambled 
through the hedge, as he often did, and 
found her pretending to read in the 
garden. He had thrust his cold, moist 
nose into her hand as it hung from the 
hammock, and she had rapped it smart- 
ly with her knuckles, to gather him in 
her arms the next instant and bury her 
face in his silky ears. 

It was this incident, small in itself, 
hat had first clearly brought home to 
\leg her state of mental chaos; it left 
| hamed and thoroughly annoyed 

I “Don't hate,” he 1 
uid; “it’s hardly ever worth while.” It 
vas not! And from that hour she had 
striven—how hard she alone knew—to 
prove the truth of the assertion by 
throwing herself into her work with 
an energy that demoralized the house- 
hold. Never had the white house on 
the cliff’s summit undergone such a 
rigorous upheaval. Mr. Bettington 
vandered from room to room, peevish- 
ly demanding the whereabouts of his 
his tobacco pouch, or some 
ther triviality without which his world 
ould cease to revolve on its axis, to 


] 
I 


1 
| 
I 


erself 


slippers, 


come at last upon his overzealous 
daughter, enveloped in an apron and a 
cloud of dust. 

“They are the weirdest people,” Miss 
Holmes had contided to Sprague short- 
ly after the inception of this crusade 
against disorder. “They give one 
olives and game for two pounds a 
week, and spring-clean in midsummer. 
Thank Heaven, my workshop is de- 
tached !” 

But the star boarder’s “workshop,” 
a comfortable, weather-boarded room 
separated from the side of the house 
by a stretch of rank greensward, and 
used in a more affluent past as serv- 
ants’ quarters, was not immune. 

Here, on a cushion-strewn divan, 
Miss Holmes whiled away many pleas- 
ant hours with novel and play, attend- 
ed to her correspondence, posed before 
a cheval glass, or subjected herself to 
the prescribed course of physical cul- 
ture that had made her figure what it 
was—and Meg found dust everywhere. 

It was while she was vigorously pol- 
ishing the windowpanes and humming 
an entirely new tune of her own that 
her glance fell on “the work.” It lay 
on the table in two untidy piles, one 
face downward, the other topped by a 
neatly typewritten page disfigured with 
copious corrections in ink. 

The humming ceased abruptly, and 
for several seconds Meg leaned over 
it, deep in thought. Then she gave a 
queer little laugh, dusted carefully 
round it, and passed outside. 

Despite all her efforts, the solution 
had forced itself upon 
er, and she knew that it was “the 
work’ —nothing but “the work’—that 
she hated; hated as if it were a living 
thing. 

In the evening she went down to the 
cove. Of late she had chosen this hour 
for her bath, for then, veiled in soft 
semidarkness, or shimmering under a 
gentle moon, the sea she loved held a 
mystery undreamed of in the glare of 
day. 

One by one a crescent of tiny lights 
leaped into being round the distant 
curve of Manly beach, and the faint 
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strains of a band floated intermittently 
over the water, borne on a fitful breeze. 

Meg sat motionless, her knees drawn 
to her chin, her gaze fastened unsee- 
ingly on the stretch of shining sand 
just bared by the receding tide. 

“This must be Tuesday,” she mur- 
mured to the darkness; “\Wednesday— 
Thursday—Friday a 

“That's just what I’ve been think- 
ing,” said Sprague, and flung himself 
on the sand at her side. 

If Meg started, the movement was 
well hidden. 

“Just what?” she queried. 

“Wednesday — Thursday — [Fri- 
day,” mimicked Sprague. “\We sail on 
Friday.” 

Meg laughed—a hard, taunting little 
laugh. 

“Good gracious, you didn’t suppose 
I was thinking of that?" 

“I’m afraid I did.” 

“Then it may do you good to hear 
that I was totting up when the washing 
will come back; we haven't a clean ta- 
blecloth in the house.” 

“Washing! And on such a night!” 

Sprague rolled over on the sand, the 
better to see her face. 

“Where on earth have you been?” 
he demanded. ‘For the past week I’ve 
sampled the cove at every hour between 
five in the morning and six at night 
without running you to earth. This 
time inspiration prompted me—I stayed 
down here all day.” 

“With nothing to eat?” 

“T brought sandwiches and a billy.” 

“And nothing to do?” 

“There was the sea, and and 
[ wanted to see you,” he ended 





g 
Robert, 
a book. 
abruptly. 

“Why 
house ?” 

Sprague tossed a pebble down the 
stretch of wet sand. 

“I’m not sure that I know,” he said 
deliberately, “unless it is that to me the 
white house is yours, the Haven mine, 
but the cove ours. Down here you can 
be you, and I can be. /. I wanted us 


didn’t you come to the 


to be like that when we said good-by— 
that’s all.” 
Meg’s laugh jarred on her own ears. 
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“\Vhat a queer man you are!” she 
observed. “No wonder you can write 
stories and plays and things.” 

Sprague frowned into the darkness. 

“Yes, it’s your turn to laugh.” He 
turned and faced her squarely. “Do 
you know,” he said, with the air of 
one divulging a guilty secret, “that in 
spite of the stories and plays—and 
things—sometimes | don’t want to go 
back there at all.” 

He nodded out to sea. 


“Can you see what that means to 
me?” he went on. “It means that | 
have found something better than 


home, and nowhere should be like that. 
Everybody and everything that | ought 
to care about is back there, and yet | 
want to give it all the slip—it worries 
me a little.” 

“Don’t let it,” said Meg _ easily. 
“You're not going to give it all the slip, 
so why worry? Besides, you'll fall into 
place with a click, just like a dislocated 
arm, exactly two days after you land.” 

The fitful strains of the band had 
ceased, and the silence was unbroken 
save for the gentle hiss of water- 
washed sand. 

Sprague changed the position of his 
legs, and drew a deep breath of warm 
night air. 

“T suppose I shall,” he sighed. “It’s 
rather wonderful, isn’t it? I was ex- 
pecting all the ordinary reverses and 
thrown in—flat re- 


a few new ones 
fusals, polite refusals, delay, delay, 
delay and here’s the thing accom- 


plished inside of a week. Miss Holmes 
is opening with it at the Olympic—do 
you mind digging something into my 
leg?” 

Meg gingerly obeyed. 

“Of course it’s wonderful,” she said. 
“It’s fate—there !” 

“Thanks.” Sprague lapsed into si- 
lence. 

“Ts that all you waited down here all 
day to tell me?” said Meg presently. 
“Because, if so, I’m tremendously dis- 
appointed. I knew it already.” 

“No,” said Sprague, “that’s not all. 
I wanted to know if you’d accept Rob- 
ert. 














Meg turned at that. She knew what 
the offer must cost him. 
“Do you mean it?” 

gravely. 

“Of course I mean it.” 

“Then I’m not sure that I like you 
any more; I thought you were fond 
of Rags.” 

A second after the words were ut- 
tered she regretted them. Sprague sat 
quite still, looking out to sea. 

“I’m so fond of him,” he said slowly, 
for once omitting to correct the old-time 
error, “that I don’t want to see him suf- 
fer. Robert is a child of the open air 
and freedom; in London he would pine 
away. I shall be frightfully busy; be- 
sides, he would have to go through 
three months’ quarantine at Southamp- 
ton. I’ve heard something about that 
quarantine, and—I want you to have 
him; will you?” 

“Yes,” said Meg, “I'll have him.” 

“Thanks.” 

There followed a long silence, during 
which Sprague felt a sudden and wild 
desire to snatch this chilly little mortal 
into his arms and kiss her into warmth. 
It was a novel sensation, experienced 
once—and only once—in his life be- 
At that 
into 


she demanded 


fore—at the age of seventeen. 
moment even “the work” faded 
insignificance, a specter, grim and un- 
alluring. He moved nearer to her in 
the sand, drawn by an irresistible im- 
pulse, and saw that she trembled. 

“Are you cold?” he queried huskily. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Then why are vou trembling?” 

She turned to him, and their eyes 

et. He had his 

ole over him like an opiate, seducing 
every sense. She leaned toward him, 
and for a breathless instant her lips 
brushed his—lightly as the wings of a 
moth; the next a dog’s bark rang sharp- 
ly on the silence, the spell was bre ken, 
and the world surged back on Sprague 
in a swift and overwhelming torrent 
of remorse. 

He rose to his feet, and stood awk- 
wardly in the sand. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

She looked up at 
white smile. 


answer. The miracle 


him with a little 
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“Good-by.” 

“And don’t see us off,” he said, with 
an absurd snigger. 

“Tf you'd rather not.” 

“T would. I hate it—grinning inane- 
ly at one another from a crowd across 
three feet of greasy water for perhaps 
an hour—please don’t!” 

“T promise.” 

“You'll write?” 

“Perhaps.” 

For a moment he stood looking down 
on her. Something in her voice awed 
him ; then he turned abruptly and strode 
up the beach toward the cliff path. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Long after he had gone Meg sat in 
the sand, still staring out to sea; and 
when at last she rose and toiled slowly 
up the cliff track her movements were 
those of one in a trance. 

In her own room, she knelt at the 
open window, outwardly engrossed in 
the beams of a newly risen moon that 
filtered through the avenue trees and 
danced on the unkempt lawn. 

The house was deathly still. Her 
father had been out all day, and had 
not yet returned. The actress was at- 
tending a farewell dinner at Sydney’s 
best restaurant, tendered her by the fa- 
vored few to whom she had disclosed 
her identity. 

Meg was alone, and for the first 
time in her life knew what that meant 

to stand, as it were, a detached spec- 
tator, watching one’s world and every- 
thing it fade. The 
pyjama man was going—in another two 
days he with a laugh 
even as he had come. The thought had 
a quickening influence; she glanced 
swiftly about her, as if seeking a tan- 
gible weapon of revenge, and as if by a 
miracle she found one. 

A mere thread of yellow light it 
was, cast from the workshop window, 
and feebly vying with a brilliant moon 
that now rode clear of the avenue trees. 
The actress had left her lamp burn- 
ing. 

“Laugh back,” he had said. For a 
moment Meg knelt, staring at the yel- 


held crumble and 


would be gone 
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low glow; then of a sudden she threw 
back her head and obeyed. 

The shrillness of it startled her, and 
she scrambled to her feet. The moon- 
light flooded the room,‘and she caught 
a sudden glimpse of her own reflection 
in a mirror by the window. A tousled, 
diabolical little witch in a boy’s bath- 
ing suit and a blue kimono looked back 
at her from the glass. Again she 
laughed—softly, defiantly, and tossed 
the hair from about her face. Down 
the dark stairs she sped, and out into 
the garden. 


At the workshop window — she 
paused. The lamp was there—alight, 


on the table by the window—but “the 
work” was gone. 

The blood ebbed from her face, leav- 
ing it pale as the moonlight about her; 
then, as her feverish glance discovered 
the familiar manuscript on a bookshelf 
behind the door, an indescribable little 
sound—half sigh, half hiss—escaped 
her, and, leaning through the window, 
she upset the lamp with a steady hand. 

Simultaneously with the crash of 
glass a tongue of flame quivered across 
the table and dripped to the floor 

The rest Meg watched from the ve- 
randa steps, sitting huddled with wide 
eyes and fluttering breath, like some 
malicious elf awed by the. mischief it 
has wrought. 

If she could have helped in the work 
of demolition she would have done so 


at that moment with an unholy joy; 
but she could do no more—only sit and 
watch and gloat; and with inaction co- 
herent thought filtered slowly back to 


her brain. 

What—exactly zwhat—had she done? 
Then quite suddenly, even as one side 
of the flimsy building burst into flames, 
she saw herself as she was, and her 
head fell forward on her arms. 

When she lifted it, the woman looked 
out of Meg’s eyes. She rose without 
haste, and approached the burning 
building, but a gust of fire-laden wind 
drove her back. Again and again she 
tried, and was beaten back. Then 
something more than the woman took 
possession of her. She shook back the 
singed masses of her hair as she did 


when a Pacific roller gave her undue 
trouble in the handling, and _ literally 
hurled herself at the door. It gave un- 
der the impact, and she scrambled to 
her feet, groping blindly above her 
head with blistered hands. At last 
something crisp met her touch. She 
seized it, and, staggering into the open, 
fell face downward in the grass. 

So they found her—those attracted 
by the glare—and as they lifted her a 
bundle of papers, curled and charred 
at the corners, fluttered from her 
arms. 

CHAPTER X. 

“The man fascinates me,” 
Holmes. “What is he?’ 

“T don’t know,” Sprague answered, 
under cover of a magazine, ‘except 
that he’s a Western American, and the 
mystery of the smoking room.” 

“Have you spoken to him?” 

“No; no one seems to want to break 
the ice, and he shows pretty clearly he 
doesn’t.” 

“Then how do you 
Western American?” 

“Look at his clothes—or, rather, his 
armor. See the jacket, padded inches 
deep, and reaching to the knee; the peg- 
top trousers, and bulgent-toed boots 
ready made to receive his pet bunion? 
That’s the last shriek of fashion any- 
where west of Chicago.” 

“Really ?” 

“Oh, there are funnier things than 


said Miss 


know he’s a 


that in America. I once saw a man 
in Seattle with a gold tooth, and a dia- 
mond set in the middle of it. For the 


rest he was like our friend yonder, ex- 
cept for his tie—that was a really in- 
genious combination of bow and sail- 
or’s knot—and his shoes, which were 
exactly like red-hot flatirons studded 
with overgrown drawing pins 
But Miss Holmes was still surrepti- 
tiously studying the subject of their 
conversation over the top of a novel. 
“What a jaw!” she murmured ad- 
miringly. “Anything would be possi- 
ble to a man with a jaw like that. And 
look at his hands—quickly, while he 
folds up his chair—they’re like a brick- 


; 


layer’s.” 




















Sprague looked up in time to see a 
broad back disappear into the smoking 
room. 

“Miner,” was his laconic verdict. 

‘rom the foregoing it will be fairly 
apparent that he and the actress were 
seated on the promenade deck of the 
Orontes. After three weeks—some- 
times before—shipboard amenities are 
apt to thin down to gossip; but they 
had been a very pleasant three weeks 
of blue seas, bluer skies, and tempering 
trades, and now a cool crossing of the 
line was having such a benignant influ- 
ence on the captain that he had given 
his consent to the old equatorial cus- 
tom of holding Neptune’s court. 

The first intimation Sprague had of 
this was a subdued scream from Miss 
Holmes, and the startling vision of a 
“policeman” in full regalia. The man 
stood before them, resplendent in 
burned cork and tow, holding a collec- 
tion box in one hand and a gigantic 
bludgeon in the other, hugely enjoying 
his lawful trespass on the sacred saloon 
deck. 

“Exemption tickets five shillings,” 
he announced, with a_ grin; and 
Sprague bought two with an alacrity 
born of experience. 

“It’s sheer funk,” he admitted, while 
the “policeman” repeated his intimida- 
tions on a nervous little gentleman in 
g may be funny from the 
fo’c’s'‘le point of view, but from the 

ctim’s it’s downright bullying.” 

Miss Holmes looked vaguely appre- 
ensive. 

‘I don’t g 

f the sort coming out,” she observed 

“No; they don’t have it on tl r, 
& O., and it’s dying out on most of the 
other lines. But come along if you 
want to be in at the kill.” 

Below them on the fore’ard hatch 
the “court” stood, awaiting Father 
Neptune, who at last made a_ sedate 
entry over the ship’s rail, to the accom- 
paniment of a badly played bugle. His 
flowing beard of rope ends reached to 
his trident bore a sorry-look- 


‘lasses. “It 


eem to remember any 


his knees; 
ing herring impaled on its points; and 
the binoculars with which he looked 
about him were composed of two beer 
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bottles spliced side by side. But he 
made an impressive figure, and when 
his murderous-looking courtiers—pow- 
erful fo’c’s’le hands, blackened from 
head to foot, and decorated with bright- 
ly dyed tufts of tow—rallied about him, 


more than one passenger was seen 
drifting quietly toward his cabin. 
The “police” were a zealous force, 


and while the procession filed toward 
a tank they hustled the “débutants” like 
sheep onto the lower deck. 

The first to be presented was a lanky 
youth from the steerage, who showed 
an abject readiness to submit to any- 
thing; but his meekness availed him 
nothing; he was forcibly seized and 
carried to the hatchway, where he was 
hoisted onto a form opposite Neptune’s 
“throne.” His shirt was opened, and 
his chest and face thoroughly plastered 
With an evil-looking, black concoction 
which was as thoroughly removed by 
the “doctor” with a gigantic wooden 
razor. Then Neptune, bawling at him 
through a megaphone, demanded how 
he liked entering his new domain, and 
when he opened his mouth to answer, 
the brush with which he had been lath- 
ered was thrust into it, the form was 
tipped up, and he fell headforemost 
into the tank. The “devils” presiding 
over this department then proceeded to 
give him the prescribed ducking, and 


he finally crawled from their hands 
like a half-drowned kitten. 

“Good Lord!” said Sprague. “Our 
friend of the lantern jaw is going 
throug] ith it 

“T should som think he would,” 
replied M Holmes thoughtfully 

He stood in line with the rest, ar- 


raved in ducks and a tennis 
shirt, watching the proceedings without 
a flicker of a smile; and when it came 
to his turn for presentation he suffered 
every indignity with a stoicism that 
robbed it of half its effect. 

Sprague was about to vote the enter- 
tainment tame, when things took quite 
Once in the tank, 


peg-top 


an unexpected turn. 
the etiquette of Neptune’s court allows 
the victim to fend for himself, and of 
this largess the American proceeded to 
take full advantage. Bracing himself 
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in a corner, he stood firm as adamant, 
resisting every effort to get him under 
the water. With his soaking shirt 
clinging to his body, it was at once 
apparent that the man was possessed 
of tremendous strength, the muscles of 
his arms and shoulders playing under 
the sodden linen like strands of steel, 


while “devil” after “devil” went in to 
defeat. 

Two he summarily dealt with by 
knocking their heads together and 


thrusting them out onto the deck amid 
terrific applause. <A third dived for his 
legs, and received a submarine kick in 
the face for his trouble. But the fourth 
approached the matter warily; making 
a sudden dive for the hose that kept 
the tank supplied with water, he 
dragged it to the surface, and kept a 
three-hundred-gallon-a-minute jet cen- 
tered on the American’s head until he 
dived in turn and dragged his assail- 
ant, hose and all, below the surface. 

For a moment proceedings came to a 
standstill, and all eyes—from those of 
the laughing captain on the bridge to 
those of a rather discomforted Nep- 
tune—were centered on the tank, where 
troubled waters told of the struggle 
going on below the surface. 

When at last the combatants arose, 
the American climbed leisurely from 
the tank and picked a dripping way 
through the cheering crowd to his 
cabin. 

“Wasn't he splendid?” Miss Holmes 
was clapping her hands like a school- 
girl at a hockey match. 

“T should like to meet 
said Sprague. 

And that night he did. 

Strolling aft in company with a ci- 
gar, he came upon the hero of the 
afternoon leaning over the ship’s rail, 
watching the phosphorescent waters 
swirling past the great ship’s sides. 
Sprague had half turned to leave him 
to the solitude he sought when he 
looked up, and their eyes met. It was 
almost impossible to avoid speech. 

“T congratulate you on your con- 
quest of the ‘devils,’ ” said Sprague. 

For a moment the other regarded 
him with a frankly resentful stare; 


that man,” 





then his mouth relaxed into a slow 
smile that imbued his ascetic features 
with an unlooked-for warmth. 

“Thanks,” he said; “they seemed to 
be looking for horseplay, so I thought 
I'd give it to them.” 

Such was the manner of Sprague’s 
meeting with Nathaniel Stone, a man- 
ner surely as fantastic, in the light of 
after events, as this remarkable small 
world could furnish. 

From that day the two men were 
almost inseparable. Theirs was one of 
those friendships, truly mystifying to 
the outsider, that seem to thrive on 
dissimilarity of taste and ideals; to find 
incentive in the clash of widely diver- 
gent personalities. To Sprague—in- 
clined to be trivial, even frivolous— 
there was the fascination of unplumbed 
depths in Nathaniel Stone; and to the 
American, Sprague was as a drink of 
sparkling water to a thirsty soul. 

Together they accomplished — the 
morning constitutional on the prome- 
nade deck, smoked the postprandial ci- 
gar of contentment and companionship 
at the ship’s rail, explored the cinna- 
mon gardens of Colombo and the Arab 
quarters at Port Said; and each day 
revealed to Sprague fresh traits in the 
other’s extraordinary personality, for 
extraordinary it proved to be. He had 
no sense of humor, and his face be- 
trayed it, its very contour in repose 
bespeaking a natural gravity, the ac- 
ceptance of life as a serious business. 


His conversation, though showing a 
keen observance of men and _ things, 
was never illumined by the faintest 
glimmering of levity; a joke to him 


was a sad and sorry affair, and on the 
few occasions when Sprague launched 
one for his benefit he accorded him a 
solemn, undivided attention that went 
farther to quash the misguided effort 
than would any failure to comprehend 
—he saw them, saw them all, and pitied 
the joker. 

Sprague instinctively felt that here 
was a man with a purpose, a man who 
had taken life in his two hands and 
wrestled with it, that there was some- 
thing behind him that kept him wres- 
tling still; but many days were to pass 











before he learned what that something 
was. 


CHAPTER XI. 

It was the last night aboard the 
Orontes, and an air of subdued excite- 
ment pervaded the great ship. The 
red-carpeted corridors were thronged 
with a hurrying, chattering stream of 
passengers, and the open doors ‘of 
staterooms revealed a chaos of strug- 
gling humanity, clothes, and cabin 
trunks. 

As Sprague emerged from the smok- 
ing room, muffled to the ears in a heavy 
topcoat, he half turned and glanced 
down at the deck behind him. The 
movement was hardly noticeable, yet it 
did not escape Stone. 

“You’ve done that so often,” he said, 
with his slow smile and characteristic 
drawl, “that you must forgive me ask- 
ing the reason.” 

Sprague answered him with a mo- 
mentary look of incomprehension, then 
gave a short laugh of annoyance. 

“Habit, I suppose,” he said. “I left 
the best pal I ever had back there in 
the sunshine, but I keep forgetting and 
looking for him at my heels.” 

‘A dog?” 

“Yes—a black cocker spaniel. 
we walk?” 

A biting wind was blowing from the 
east, and for a while the two men 
strode briskly and in silence. Sprague’s 
hands were thrust deeply into his pock- 
head bent forward, and _ his 
mouth set firm. 


Shall 





CLs, his 


“I feel as silly as a schoolgirl before 

first dance,” he said presently. “I’m 
right on the edge of things, Stone; 
shall I fall into the charmed circle of 
success or outside it?” 

“T shouldn’t bother,” Stone advised. 
“It's on the lap of the gods—and Miss 
Holmes. Besides, does it matter?” *° 

“Matter!” Sprague looked round at 
his companion with a perplexed frown. 
‘(Good Lord, man, look what it means!” 

“\Vhat does it mean?” 

“To me the success of ‘Lorette’ 
means everything—everything I hold to 
be worth while.” 

3 


1 
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“And what is that?” 

“The realization of my dreams, the 
accomplishment of my destiny.” 

The American’s pale-blue eyes wan- 
dered off over the ship’s rail. 

“Lucky man!” he drawled. 

“Why ?” 

“To have such a cheap destiny.” 

“You think it cheap?” 

“T do. To realize a dream is more 
often to shatter it; and, supposing your 
‘Lorette’ is a success, well, what then?” 

“T can go on g 

“And on, and on—and what then?” 

“Then—well—what a rum un you 
are, Stone! That’s life, isn’t it?” 

“T wish I could think so,” said the 
American. “Mind, I’m not saying that 
a man’s work isn’t part of his life, and 
an important part—if we don’t work, 
most of us pretend that we do, which 
proves its necessity—but to say that it 
is life * He shook his head 
slowly. 

Something in the man’s quiet assur- 
ance jarred on Sprague. 

“Perhaps you don’t have to work?” 
he suggested, with a touch of asperity. 

For answer, Stone held out his 
hands. 

“Those,” he said, indicating their 
gnarled palms and shapeless fingers, 
“are the result of gripping a cant hook 
in a Cascade lumbering camp six days 
out of seven for three years.” 

“Then your definition of life is the 
accumulation of money by means of 
manual labor?” 

Stone smiled 

“Oh, dear, no; I didn’t do it for 
money; I have what we call in Amer- 
ica ‘slathers’ of it, and that is what I’m 
trying to show you—that a man’s work 
is not his life, but what he works for. 
In your case, we have thinned the in- 
centive down to ‘going on and going 
on,’ which seems to me so aimless that 
I can’t for the life of me see why you 
should get into a fever over the pos- 
sible success or failure of ‘Lorette.’ ” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, what do 
you work for?” 

The American paused in the shelter 
of a ventilator to light a fresh cigar. 











faintly 
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“You probably wouldn’t  under- 
stand,” he said, after drawing it into a 
healthy glow. “I hope you don’t mind 
me saying it, but I’m almost sure you 
wouldn’t understand.” 

Sprague was annoyed in spite of him- 


self. He not understand! It was 
Stone who never understood; who 
could hope to understand anything 


without a sense of humor? 

“Very possibly not,” he admitted 
tartly. 

Again the exasperating 
twitched the other’s lips. 

“And don’t get annoyed about it; 
there’s no need. I said that because I 
once told it all to another man—the 
only man I ever did tell it to——” 

“And he didn’t understand?” 

“He laughed.” 

“Then he ought to have been shot,” 
said Sprague. 

“You haven’t heard it yet; perhaps 
you'll laugh, too,” Stone suggested. 
“Just do as you like. I’m going to tell 
you, anyway. Let’s sit down; this wind 
is smoking my cigar for me.” 

They found two chairs, and dragged 
them into the lee of the smoking room. 
Stone crossed one bony knee over the 
other, and fixed his gaze on a swaying 
shroud. 

“The reason that I worked—worked 
hard with my hands—was that I might 
occupy my day, and get thoroughly, 
physically tired and ready for sleep at 
its end. I wanted oblivion, and that 
was the only way I could get it. I had 
tried the others. I was thought prom- 
ising by the lights of the law at one 
time; at another I looked like making 
no end of money that I didn’t want in 
real estate; yet something I was trying 
to forget kept obtruding itself between 
me and my work. This memory and 
my work fought for mastery in my 
mind, and the memory was always vic- 
torious in the end. I rushed blindly 
into every kind of sport in the endeavor 
to thrust it from me; but it still fol- 
lowed me. I toured the world, and it 
was this that finally brought me to a 
decision. Those lonely voyages offered 
less resistance to the thing I was trying 
to forget than anything I had tried pre- 


smile 


viously, and I determined that my only 
hope was a hard, routine day of man- 
ual labor, in which I should become a 
machine, a mechanical contrivance for 
doing some crude work, work that I 
could do day in, day out, and lose 
myself in the rhythm of doing it, until 
I became conscious of bodily fatigue 
and could rest by sleeping, thus forcing 
my brain to rest, too. And so I got 
work at a lumbering camp in the Cas- 
cade Mountains. I had to wait until 
men loaded my wagon in the bush with 
logs, drive them to the mill skidways, 
roll them off with a cant hook, and re- 
turn to the bush. I found myself 
counting the trees that lined the trail. 
Between the skidway at the mill and 
the skidway in the bush there were 
exactly one thousand six hundred and 
forty-two on the right side, and twenty 
less on the left. I made eight trips in 
the day; my nigh horse took usually 
about eight hundred steps to make the 
trip, and my off horse seven hundred 
and forty or fifty. So I managed to 
occupy my mind all day and lose it in 
tired sleep at night. I have been doing 
that for three years, and by comparing 
my state of mind now with what I re- 
member it to have been three years ago 
I feel I have made headway.” 

He ended abruptly, and, with a dex- 
terous movement of the tongue, con- 
veyed his cigar to the opposite corner 
of his mouth. 

“And this memory——” Sprague be- 
gan, and checked himself. 

“T said I was going to tell you all,” 
Stone continued doggedly. “I was just 
coming to that; this is where the other 
man laughed.” 

He unfastened the center stud of his 
shirt front, and detached a small gold 
locket from a slender chain encircling 
his neck. 

“That is what I was trying to for- 
gét,” he said. 

Sprague looked down into the face 
of a very commonplace woman of 
about twenty. The hair was dark and 
parted in the middle with severe sim- 
plicity; the features were undeniably 
handsome in a coarse, voluptuous way 
that suggested the Jewess; the eyes 

















were, of course, expressionless, the pic- 
ture being a photograph. He studied 
it carefully for a few seconds, and then 
returned it. 

“You see,” said Stone, attaching the 
locket to the chain, and speaking in a 
deliberate monotone, ‘‘we were engaged 
to be married. I bought fruit land in 
California, and built the home, and 
when I went back East to fetch her she 
had changed ker mind—that’s all.” 

After a brief pause he looked up at 
Sprague almost appealingly. 

“You're not laughing?” he 
without a trace of cynicism. 

Sprague was not; the thing annoyed 
him to such an extent that he resolved 
to speak. 

“IT see nothing to laugh at,” he ad- 
mitted. “But tell me—you never had 
much to do with women?” 

“She was the only woman I ever 
really knew, or cared to know.” 

“And you have never seen her since 
—not for five years altogether?” 

“ia 

“And because she jilted you you went 
to the Cascades and buried yourself— 
you thought it the best way to forget?” 

“It is the only way. This trip was 
an attempt at a holiday, but it has 
proved for the second time that I can’t 
stop work. I shall take the first boat 
back.” 

“T still see nothing to laugh at,” said 
Sprague; “but I see a great deal to ex- 
asperate the ordinary mortal.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t understand, 

iid Stone wearily. “I must be dif- 
ferent somehow—l’ve often thought it. 
[ don’t want to whine, and God knows 
I say this out of no conceit, but I must 
be a man in a thousand. The other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine would 
look upon it as a misfortune—perhaps 
it is—but I can’t—I/ can’t love and ride 
away. Where I loved once I shall al- 
ways love; she is a part of me, though 
belonging to another. I, you see, was 
not part of her; there is some gigantic 
mistake somewhere. She was some- 
thing ethereal to me; she will always 
be that—whatever happens.” 

“Man’s love is the same the world 


said, 
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over,” Sprague blurted brutally. “To 
see a man like you buried in a hole 
like that, going through day after day 
what you went through, for ‘the sake 
of a dream, a chimera, it—it - 

“Yes, I know,” said Stone. 

“And if you call it understanding,” 
Sprague went on hotly, ‘“understand- 
ing to sanction suicide and premature 
burial, then I’m sorry, but I certainly 
don't understand. You carry that pic- 
ture round your neck and in your 
mind’s eye; you see her always as she 
appeared to you in the old days; you 
worship her image—do you _ under- 
stand?—not her, but her memory. If 
you could see her now—why, she has 
probably developed the temper of a 
fiend; she has grown fat and coarse; 
she has three children; she may have 
had some disease that has disfigured 
her for life—smallpox—anything. You 
loved her, not her character; she was 
too young to have one when you knew 
her. Oh, wake up, man! There are 
lots of good things left in life if you 
only get out and look for them.” 

Stone gazed fixedly into the dark- 
ness. : 

“Please don’t say any more,” he said. 
“Tt won't do any good, and I don’t like 
to hear it; it’s worse than the laugh.” 

“Look here, Stone,” said Sprague 
firmly, “you’re going to stay with me 
in London. We're going to take rooms 
that I know of in the Gray’s Inn Road 
—not a very salubrious neighborhood 
for a man with slathers of money, but 
cheap and central for me. You'll come 
to the rehearsals and take an interest 
in ‘Lorette’ in spite of yourself. You'll 
do the sights, and spend meditative 
evenings over them in a good armchair 
by a roaring fire; and you'll see how 
many days it takes to drown this dream 
of yours.” 

Stone shook his head slowly, but de- 
liberately. 

“It’s good of you,” he 
you 

“Then that’s settled. We dock about 
ten to-morrow. I must go and pack.” 

3ut the American still sat in the deck 
chair, a huddled, ungainly figure in the 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

For three weeks Sprague was lost 
in a whirl of activities that rendered 
him impervious to the worst a London 
February could do. 

A dank, yellow fog might wrap the 
already unlovely Gray’s Inn Road in a 
still more unlovely mantle, obliterating 
the lights from fish and fried-sausage 
shop windows before they had strug- 
gled six yards; a biting, rain-laden 
wind might sweep the gloomy thor- 
oughfare from end to end, filling the 
gutters with a muddy torrent, and 
searching for the very marrow of the 
helpless pedestrian ; yet Sprague walked 
in the sunshine of impending accom- 
plishment; he was “on the edge of 
things”; and for him the London that 
he loved had never been more alluring. 

There were, of course, the inevitable 
moments of doubt, ghastly hiatuses in 
his usually optimistic outlook, when it 
seemed inconceivable that “Lorette” 
could interest, much less move, the 
drab, unimaginative-looking multitudes 
he passed in the streets; but at such 
times Miss Holmes was a never-failing 
bulwark of encouragement. 

“My dear man,” she would say, 
“those are not the people we cater for. 
Wait till you see a first-night audience 
at the Olympic, and you'll understand.” 

Stone, too, with his almost uncanny 
imperturbability, was something of a 
comfort. He took a sort of tolerant 


interest in the rehearsals, attending 
them in much the same spirit as a 


mother would accompany her son to a 
football match; but he was always 
there, and always the same, conveying 
to Sprague a subtle air of companion- 
ship devoid of those mystifying moods 
that we so often notice in others and 
so seldom in ourselves. 

One afternoon, on his way to the 
theater, Sprague met his father in the 
Strand, and for the first time it oc- 
curred to him that he had failed to pay 
his duty call at the Metropole. 

Father and son shook hands without 
emotion; these rare and uninspiring 
meetings had occurred before. Mr. 


Sprague was a sleek, elderly gentleman 
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with a weakness for golf and Harris 
tweeds in the summer, and Piccadilly 
and a malacca cane in the winter. 

“You don’t look a day older, sir, 
his son observed. 

Mr. Sprague beamed, and led the 
way into Short’s. 

“T don’t feel it, my boy,” he replied. 
“What brought you back ?” 

“The Orontes, about three 
ago.” ~ 

“But what have you been doing?” 

“Writing a play.” 

Mr. Sprague grunted, and sipped his 
sherry. 

“Millicent Waring is engaged to 
young Duprez,” he announced irrele- 
vantly. 

“Thank God!” said Sprague. 

His father’s ruddy complexion took 
on a slightly deeper hue. 

“John,” he said, “you annoy me in- 
tensely.” 

The younger man slowly consumed a 
biscuit. 

“T know,” he answered; “I’m sorry, 
but it’s simple enough to avoid one an- 
other, isn’t it?” 

“Are you content to go drifting on 
in this aimless way all your life?” 

“I prefer it to marrying money. Be- 
sides, I don’t look upon it as aimless. 
My play is being produced at the Olym- 
pic to-morrow night.” 

If this announcement was intended 
to impress, it signally failed in its ob- 
ject. 

“Play—pshaw !” snapped Mr. 
Sprague. “What’ll you be at next? 
And what’s to happen to the manor? 
You know how things stood before you 
left last time; well, to put it mildly, 
they’re no better.” 

“My dear father, is that my fault?” 

“Yes; you should have married Mil- 
licent; you owed it to the manor, tc 
me, to yourself.” 

Sprague smiled whimsically. 

“If I owed it to myself,” he said 
slowly, “I’m glad I didn’t foreclose. I 
owe you and the manor nothing. After 
paying for my education, the mater left 
me enough to crawl on, as you know; 
and I have had to crawl most of my 
life; now that I mean to fly, you can 


9 


weeks 
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hardly blame me for choosing my own 
wings, can you?” 

Mr. Sprague tugged thoughtfully at 
a becoming gray mustache. 

“By wings I suppose you mean this 
play of yours?” he suggested. 

“Yes.” 

“IT asked because you may have to 
test their strength pretty severely.” 
Mr. Sprague twisted his wineglass by 
its stem, while his son reflected that 
he had seldom seen him so pensive. 

“T mean, you don’t expect me to— 
er—leave you anything?” 

“Not a stiver,” said Sprague cheer- 
fully. 

“And—er—you're not 
your annuity indefinitely ?” 

“To tell you the truth, I hadn't 
thought about it; but, yes, I understood 
the mater left me two hundred and fifty 
a year for life.” 

“She did—of course, dependent on 
the capital remaining intact; but I see 
you haven’t yet heard from Parker & 
Dods.” 

“T have been six weeks at sea.” 

“Of course that accounts for it. I 
hope you won't be greatly disappoint- 
ed, but——” 

The rest Sprague heard intermittent- 
ly through a kind of mental haze. The 
truth had flashed in on him with a sud- 
denness that was rather blinding, and 
there was really no need to listen to the 
cool phrases of the well-dressed elderly 
—‘unavoid- 


relying on 


gentleman across the table 
ible” “mortgaged to 
the hilt” 
lly penniless 
For a moment. white-hot 
burned in his throat, but he quenched 
it with a laugh, realizing its impotence 
against a nature such as his father’s. 

“You take it well, John,” observed 
that gentleman, in tones of‘admiration ; 
“it’s the way of the Spragues—but I 
hardly expected you to laugh.” 

“Tt’s so amusing,” said Sprague. He 
chuckled and crushed a biscuit between 
finger and thumb. “You steal my 
money, and then expect me to condole 
with you because you’ve spent it all. 
Can’t you see the humor of it?” 

\pparently Mr. Sprague could not. 


taxes”’ 
that he 


“new 


to know was practi- 


Ce 


anger 


He even attempted an air of offended 
dignity until he read the futility of it in 
his son’s face. 

“We're in the same boat, John,” he 
said; then, in a conciliatory undertone: 
“You must see now why I was so anx- 
ious over the Millicent. Waring affair; 
there are others, and we must make 
the most of our opportunities while we 
have appearances to back us up.” 

“Then I'll leave them in your hands, 
sir,” said Sprague, with ghastly cheer- 
fulness. “A man is as old as he looks, 
you know, and with your charm of 
manner and—yes, we can say appear- 
ance—you should have no difficulty. 
Personally I'd get out and work with 
my hands first.” 

He had risen, and was reaching for 
his gloves when it occurred to him that 
something about the words he had just 
uttered sounded vaguely familiar 

“Travel seems to have rather altered 
your views,” his father observed, with 
a slight elevation of the eyebrows—and 
the delicate thread of memory was bro- 
ken. 

“It has,” said Sprague. “Good-by.” 
As he passed out into the hurrying 
Strand, his father noticed that he 
glanced down at the floor behind him. 

“John is certainly touched,” he 
mused, and sighed as he drew an en- 
gagement book from his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Sprague hurried on to the theater in 
the mixed company of his thoughts. 
The chance meeting with his father had 
shown him that he could no 
longer be a dabbler, dipping into work 
when and where he pleased. It must 
be real work now, a hard, ceaseless 
grind for his daily bread. He laughed 
at the thought that a paltry two hun- 
dred and fifty a year could so complete- 
ly alter the aspect of things. But there 
was the play—always the play—and 
that “Lorette’ meant more than ever 
to him now was a thought that only 
served to stimulate its author. 

The Olympic is a tiny theater—a fad 
theater some people called it—situated 
off the Strand. Externally, with its 
white portico, marble steps, and highly 
varnished swinging doors, it lends a re- 
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lieving splash of color to an otherwise 
drab and featureless row of typical 
London offices. Internally, it is as at- 
tractive as the whim of a tasteful 
woman can make it. Before passing 
down the narrow alley leading to the 
stage door Sprague looked about him, 
marveling, not for the first time, at the 
powers of the magician who could line 
that street with waiting carriages and 
throng the unpretentious foyer with all 
the brilliance of a West End theater 
crowd. 

From the wings he could see her 
seated in a Louis Quinze chair, car- 
rying on an animated dialogue with a 
blasé-looking gentleman in a frock coat. 
This was Paul Howard, known to the- 
ater-going London as “Nina Holmes’ 
leading man” and “a dear.” 

The rehearsal was going well, as 
far as Sprague could see, but they had 
so disfigured his poor “Lorette’”’ that 
he had long since abandoned protest, 
and resigned himself to the knowledge 
that at rehearsals no one is in less re- 
quest than the author of the piece. 

Presently a minor character entered, 
and in some way inexplicable to 
Sprague raised the ire of a stout little 
man who sat in the third row of the 
stalls, apparently asleep. He sprang 
from the shadows of the auditorium 
like an overdeveloped spook. 

“No, no, no!” he roared; and the 
minor character quailed, while that 
martinet of stage managers, William 
Saunderson, dashed onto the stage and 
assumed an attitude utterly preposter- 
ous for his size and figure. ‘‘So—don’t 
you see? So!” 

And William Saunderson was right; 
Sprague could see the subtle difference 
when the girl, with tears in her eyes, 
did as she was bid. 

During a wait Sprague caught a 
weary smile from Nina Holmes, and 
went over to her side. 

“You're tired,” he said. 
replied the actress. “But it 


“Dc vg,” 


goes well, don’t you think?” 

“I’m no judge of the revised ver- 
sion,” he answered, smiling; “but what 
suits Saunderson ought to suit me.” 
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Miss Holmes threw up her hands 
after a manner of her own. 

“What do you think he called -the 
Upland woman to-day ?” 

“Haven’t the faintest.” 

The actress whispered into Sprague’s 
ear, and he stiffened perceptibly. 

“Some one ought to murder the lit- 
tle beast,” he said. 

“If they did, we should lose the best 
stage manager in London. No, no, 
my gallant Queenscliff playwright, for 
such slings and arrows of outrageous 
stage managers are we actresses fitted 
with the beauty of Venus, the grace of 
Diana, and the hide of a rhinoceros. 
But, talking of Queenscliff, look what 
I received this morning.” 

She drew a newspaper clipping from 
her chatelaine bag, and Sprague read 
with the aid of a bunch light: 

Marriep.—At St. Michael’s Church, Manly, 
on January 30th, Margaret, only daughter 
of Samuel Bettington, The White House, 
Queenscliff, to Frank J. Walker, of Manly. 

Something rushed over his face and 
was gone so swiftly that even Nina 
Holmes failed to catch its meaning. 

“Sacrilege!” he muttered, returning 
her the cutting. ‘Who sent it to you?” 

But he failed to hear the answer. 
His eyes were on the stage, but he 
saw nothing of the play in progress. 
The first thing of which he was con- 
scious was the word “cure” uttered by 
Miss Holmes as she hurried back to 
her part, and the bite of the wind that 
met him in the street. 

It was the strangest thing! He could 
have sworn the girl had never entered 
his thoughts for the past two months; 
yet now he saw her as clearly as if in 
the flesh—married to Walker! 

Stone’s silent companionship was a 
comfort that evening. He had spent 
three consecutive days at the British 
Museum, a departure that Sprague had 
velcomed as the first sign of awak- 
ening interest in things practical; and 
now, arrayed in a lurid dressing gown, 
sat before a roaring fire, reading of 
the wonders he had seen. 

For a long time Sprague sat, chin 
in hand, staring into the grate; the 
leaping flames conjured many pictures 
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—a sunny beach, a blue kimono, and a 
laughing, boyish face—a black, ragged- 
coated dog of doubtful origin—and 
again the beach, but wrapped in a soft 
semidarkness—and again the boyish 
face, but upturned to his, with a smile 
that he would never quite forget. 

He dispelled the memory with an ef- 
fort, and fell to studying his compan- 
ion’s rugged profile against the green 
shade of the reading lamp. The little 
picture, framed by the surrounding 
darkness, was almost  symbolical 
strength in repose. “I must be differ- 
ent somehow, a man in a_ thousand. 
The other nine hundred and _ ninety- 
nine would look upon it as a mis- 
fortune—perhaps it is—but I can’t—/ 
can’t love and ride away.” Was it pos- 
sible that Stone was wrong—that there 
were others in that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine—like that? Was it possi- 
ble—— 

Stone closed the book and turned in 
his chair. 

“How goes ‘Lorette’?” he asked. 

Sprague was savagely poking the 
fire. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Two days later, at a quarter past ten 
in the morning, to be exact, Sprague 
half opened his eyes on a pink mist 
slightly tinged with yellow. 

At first this rather surprising color 
scheme had a soothing effect, and he 
lay quite still, under the drowsy im- 
pression that he was watching a sunset 
over Sydney Heads. Presently, how 
ever, this phenomenon presenting itself 
to his drowsy intelligence as a physi 
‘al impossibility from the Gray’s Inn 
Road, he opened his eyes a little wider, 
and was confronted at close range with 
a segment of the bedroom wall paper 
in all its hideousness. Of course, that 
was intended to represent a yellow bas- 
ket overflowing with pink roses; and 
this—this was the morning after the 
first night of “Lorette.” 

What a wonderful performance it 
had been! He could still see the nar- 
row backwater of the Strand as it had 
been the night before, and as he had 
tried to picture it a hundred times— 


imbued with scintillating life; the toy- 
like auditorium, with its sea of dim,,. 
white faces all turned in the same di- 
rection—toward Lorette—his Lorette 
—and all held captive by her charm. 
He recalled the face of a’ cabinet min- 
ister in a box as he turned to his wife 
at the fall of the second curtain; it 
told him far plainer than words that 
“Lorette’ was good, and his blood 
surged again at the thought. 

To be sure, the applause had hardly* 
been thunderous, but the elimination of 
the pit and the gallery accounted for 
that; ladies could hardly be expected 
to burst guinea gloves; and gentlemen 
—well, the London gentleman is sel- 
dom demonstrative. Also, there had 
been no call for author; but this had 
been nothing more than a genuine re- 
lief to Sprague. Lorette—his Lorette 
—had appeared twice after the first two 
acts, and three times after the last, to 
bow her acknowledgments; and what 
more could be expected or desired? 
Then the critics—— With a bound, 
Sprague was out of bed and into the 
tiny sitting room. 

Stone was seated before the fire, 
reading the newspaper. A comprehen- 
sive cigar was securely wedged in the 
corner of his mouth, and his long legs, 
culminating in their ungainly feet, dan- 
gled like overweighted pendulums from 
the arm of the chair. 

Sprague laughed. He advanced on 
Stone, executing a hornpipe like a ma- 


niac, and laughed still louder when the 
American gazed up at him without a 
semblance of a smile. He slapped him 
on the back like a fool, and laughed 
again at his discomfiture. The world 
—even the Gray’s Inn Road—was an 


intensely amusing place that morning. 

“Stone,” he said, assuming a Napol- 
eonic attitude on the hearthrug, “I have 
arrived!” 

The American regarded him fixedly 
for a few seconds, and then smiled; 
but he was not amused; it was the same 
smile of compassion that Sprague had 
come to know so well that accompanied 
the extension of a work-worn hand. 

“I’m glad,” he said; “very glad.” 

“What do they say?” Sprague 
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snatched up the paper, and, turning to 


the notices, read aloud: 


“After an interval of nearly six months, 
the Olympic opened its doors last night to 
the legion of Miss Nina Holmes’ admirers; 
and if any proof of that charming actress- 
managers popularity were needed, last 
night’s performance unquestionably supplied 
it. Her welcome, after so long an absence 
from the notoriously fickle theatergoing pub- 
lic, was as warmly spontaneous as a_particu- 
larly brilliant audience could make it 


Sprague’s eye drifted down the col- 
umn, impatient to catch some mention 
of “Lorette,” and near the bottom, con- 
signed to the last paragraph, he found 
at: 

“The play, ‘Lorette,’ described as a drama 
in three acts, by still another of those ‘un- 
knowns’ whom Miss Holmes delights to lift 
from obscurity, proved a suitable vehicle for 
her versatile talent 


Sprague tossed the paper impatiently 
aside, and picked up another. 


“ ‘Suitable vehicle!’ ”’ he muttered. 


Stone leaned forward and flicked his 
cigar ash into the fire. 
Sprague continued: 


“Miss Holmes is with us again, and not 
content with past achievements in the realm 
of theatrical experiment—the consistent pro- 
duction of plays with nothing more than 
their title to recommend them to ‘first-night’ 
audiences—she now returns, invigorated by 
a six months’ rest, to essay the apparently 
impossible. More than one London manager 
has attempted to dispense with the cheaper 
parts of his theater, and has ultimately 
bowed his acknowledgment of defeat to the 
man in the street; yet last night the Olym- 
pic took up the cudgels and staked its all on 
box, stall, and dress circle. It is a daring 
innovation, but Miss H: daring 
woman, and it remains to be seen er the 
brilliant audience of last night The 
name part of ‘Lorette’ was obviously written 
for Miss Holmes, and suits her special en- 
dowments as an emotional actress to a 
marked degree Her delicate han- 
dling of the trying | scene in Act III. was 
particularly fine 


Imes is a 


whetl 


Sprague muttered something unintel- 


ligible, and tossed the into an 
empty chair. 

“What a blessing it is that it doesn’t 
make a hap’orth of difference what they 
say—or, rather, don’t say,” he observed. 

“It seems to me,” said Stone between 
meditative puffs at his cigar, ‘that 
things are much the same here as across 


paper 


the ‘pond.’ It’s the actor whom the 
people roll up to see, not the play. But 
—I shouldn’t worry if I were you.” 

“lm not.” Sprague stood with a 
pyjamaed elbow on the mantelpiece and 
looked into the fire. “‘And it rather sur- 
prises me that I’m not. It ought to 
worry me considerably, one way and 
another. I discovered the day before 
yesterday that I haven’t a stiver in the 
world; so you see what ‘Lorette’ ought 
to mean to me now, quite apart from 
that ‘cheap destiny’ of mine.” 

Stone looked up, at him. 

Good heavens!” he drawled. ‘Do 
you mean to say you'll have to subsist 
on ‘Lorette’?” 

“Yes—until I have written some- 
thing else. But you may remember I 
intended to ‘go on and on’ in any case, 
so that part of the program remains 
unaltered. You don’t think the pros- 
pect particularly cheerful ?” 

“How much did you get for that 
play? r 

A hundred down, and an agreement 
for royalties on every performance 
over forty.” 

“Have you 
rights ?” 

“No. Do 
chance ?” 

Stone threw his cigar butt into the 
fender, and slowly drew his elongated 
legs into a more natural attitude. 

“T’ll give you two hundred down, and 
royalties on the English basis, for 
them,” he said. 


ror a moment 


sold the American 


you think there’s a 


looked down 


deep arm 


Sprague 
sprawling figure in the 
r; then he,gave a short laugh 

“T’m not down to charity yet,” he 
said. “When I am, I won't forget 
you.” 

The color 
face. 

“Charity be hanged!” he said. “The 
insufferable airs of you Englishmen!” 

“Well, what in thunder can you want 
with my, play?” 

“T’'ll tell you that when the bargain’s 
closed.” 

“From 
moter !” 

ad ou 


slowly mounted to Stone’s 


lumberjack to play 
Sprague quoted. 


must remembe1 


pro- 


Stone sug- 
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gested mildly, “that I wasn’t always a 
lumberjack.” 

“It’s good of you,” said Sprague 
more gravely, “but I can see through 
it, old man.” He turned and pressed 
the bell button beside the fireplace, then 
stood at the window looking down into 
the busy street. 

With the arrival of breakfast his 
spirits regained their normal level. 

“Personally,” he announced, attack- 
ing a thick slice of underdone bacon, 
“I look upon ‘Lorette’ as a howling 
success until I hear to the contrary; 
and to-night we celebrate, Stone. Noth- 
ing short of a music hall and supper 
at the Savoy. Oh, it’s not a bit of use 
you wagging your head like that.” 

And it was not. 

That evening the two men_ stood 
watching the ballet from the prome- 
nade at the Empire. Sprague watched 
the American’s face closely, for it still 
interested him to note the slow stages 
by which Stone was being coaxed back 
to a normal outlook on life, and his 
face showed nothing but undisguised 
boredom. 

At the end of the item he turned. 

“There are worse lives than the lum- 
berjack’s,” he observed laconically, his 
pale-blue eyes wandering round the 
semicircle of the promenade, where 
passed the endless procession of paint- 
ed ghosts enveloped in a kindly obliter- 
ating cloud of tobacco smoke, down 
into the well of the auditorium, whence 
the continuous din of laughter, 
popping corks, and more smoke. 

It’s all isn’ 
added reflectively. 
Chey passed t 
doors of the crowded buffet, anc 
at one of the little round 
corner, where they were 
joined—without invitation—by a trav- 
esty of a young girl in short skirts 
and a pair of very small and very shiny 
shoes that were evidently hurting her 
horribly. Stone blushed to the roots 
of his hair, and from that moment be- 
came the target of the woman’s atten- 
Blushes in the “prom”! Sprague 
1 with their 


rose 


rather beastly, isn’t it 


| 


\ 
hr ugh the open glass 
1 sat 

tables in a 
presently 


tion. 
saw that she 


pos sibilities. 


Was staggered 


Amurrica, you bet! Didn't she just 
know God’s own country from [risco 
to little eld Noo York? 

At this juncture Sprague ventured tc 
suggest that New York was neither lit- 
tle nor old, but very big and very new; 
but he was promptly warned of his 
trespass by a lightning lowering of a 
penciled eyelid. 

Amurricans know how to treat wom- 
en, you bet! If only she could get 
back—if only And to think that 
a bit of paper would do the stunt! She 
had the rest saved by working overtime 
on a_ typewriter Here she saw 
for the first time what Sprague had 
noticed a few seconds before; Stone 
Was sitting as one petrified—a man 
dead save for his eyes, which were 
fixed in an uncanny stare on a table 
in the opposite corner. 

“Wake up, man!” Sprague called. 
“We've got to drink this.” 

Stone did not answer. Sprague 
studied his face; it was hard and set; 
curious, drawn lines hovered about 
the mouth; and in the garish light of 
the chandelier Sprague saw that it was 
bloodless. He followed the direction of 
the American’s gaze, and found it cen- 
tered upon a tall, overdressed woman, 
who was alternately sipping créme de 
menthe and talking earnestly to a vac- 
uous youth in evening dress. 

The instant he looked at the face 
Sprague knew that he had seen it be- 
fore; yet for a full minute his mind 
refused to supply the connection; then 
in a flash it came to him, full, strong, 
indeniabl va longer 
| middle, but piled high in 
glistening coils to the brim of an over- 
feathered hat—that was the difference, 
almost the sole difference, between the 
face at the table and the face in the 
locket Stone had shown him on the 
deck of the Orontes. 

The lady of the shiny shoes gulped 
of her glass, and rose with 
an injured air. Stone did not notice 
her as she hobbled from the buffet; 
Sprague tried to think. 


. ° 
the hair was no 


arted in the 


the contents 


Watching the 
American’s profile across the table, he 
conjured up in his mind’s eye the pic- 
ture that was burning into the man’s 
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brain, obliterating, casting out, one after 
the other, the ideas that had held him 
chained so long. ‘Disease, smallpox, 
anything!’’ what were they to this? 
And as yet he saw her only at a dis- 
tance, set off by the artful lighting of 
the buffet; for the cure to be com- 
plete, wait until 

“Some one you know?” Sprague 
queried, and Stone moved, but the 
words conveyed nothing to him. He 
rose slowly and crossed the room. An- 
other “turn” was on, and it was.-al- 
most empty now, so that Sprague saw 
all that passed. 

Stone had almost reached the table 
before the woman looked up, and then 
the blood ebbed from her face entirely ; 
the penciled eyebrows and lids, even the 
powder, seemed to stand out in relief 
against the gray parchment of her face. 
They gazed at each other. for what 
seemed an age to Sprague; then Stone 
moistened his lips. 

“Where is he?’ he demanded, in a 
voice low, even, and unusually distinct. 

The question seemed to break the 
spell, and the youth, scenting a scene, 
evaporated through the buffet doors 
into the semidarkness of the prome- 
nade. The woman's head bent slowly 
forward, her hands flew to her face, 
for a second she rallied, and a sickly 
smile twisted her lips, then she col- 
lapsed entirely. + 

Sprague left them. 

Outside, in Leicester Square, under- 
neath the stars, he lit a cigar, and tried 
to laugh. 

“Fate plays a rough game sometimes 
—but, heavens, how thorough!” he 
mused, turning mechanically toward 
Charing Cross Road. “Poor old Stone! 
Perhaps he will come out of his shell 
now. Poor old Stone!” 

Sprague waited up for him with a 
pipe and his thoughts, and it was one 
o’clock before he appeared. His face 
was set in its accustomed gravity as 
he sank into a chair, crossed his bony 
knees, and swung a ponderous foot 
slowly up and down. 

“I’m sorry you were dragged into the 
affair like that,” he apologized at last. 
“Of course you recognized her?” 


“My dear fellow, don’t mention it,” 
Sprague blurted hurriedly. “I was 
glad—I mean, I only hope you won't 
take it too much to heart, that you will 
see what I meant—now e 

Stone studied him with a slight air 
of puzzlement, and flicked his cigar ash 
into the fender. 

“We shall go to America,” he said 
slowly, “if I succeed.” 

“Succeed? I don’t quite follow. 

“In persuading her to become 
wife,” said Stone. 


” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Somewhere down in the Gray’s Inn 
Road a piano organ was grinding out 
its repertoire of hackneyed airs, elab- 
orated with impossible runs and flour- 
ishes; and this, combined with the in- 
termittent roar of electric trams, the 
rumble of slower traffic, and_ shrill 
street cries, floated up to Sprague as he 
sat by the window in a bedlam of irri- 
tating sound. 

Before him on the little table lay a 
writing pad, the fair surface of its top- 
most sheet disfigured with a few lines 
of writing viciously obliterated. He 
sat staring at it with knitted brows for 
perhaps five minutes; then, as the piano 
commenced an uncalled-for entore di- 
rectly under his window, he breathed 
an emphatic expletive, and pushed back 
his chair. 

“And yet Thackeray could write at 
an ‘at home,’”’ he muttered. ‘Perhaps 
that accounts 

Still with a dissatisfied frown, he 
donned his coat and hat and passed out 
into the street. 

A cabman raised his whip, and 
Sprague nodded; then, as the hansom 
drove up to the curb, he flushed with 
annoyance at his own absent-minded- 
ness. 

“Sorry to have troubled you,” he 
said. “I forgot—I can’t afford it.” 

The simplicity of the announcement 
had an extraordinary effect on the jehu; 
he said nothing, and, flicking his horse, 
was soon lost in the maze of traffic. 

Sprague laughed, and, thrusting his 
hands deep into his overcoat pockets, 
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turned his steps toward Chancery 
Lane. His thoughts traveled involun- 
tarily back over the past three weeks— 
the torture of them. The inclination— 
even the ability—to work had appar- 
ently deserted him with the necessity, 
and the exasperation of it was written 
in his face. Its tan was gone; there 
were shadows born of late hours and 
unwholesome air beneath his eyes; and 
the lines about his mouth bespoke over- 
taxed nerves. He had _ tried—God! 
how he had tried !—and the result was 
on the topmost sheet of the writing pad 
back in his room. 

He quickened his pace at the 
thought, and turned into the Strand, to 
stand dumfounded a moment later in 
the middle of the ,avement, an uncon- 
scious obstruction in the hurrying 
stream of passers-by, while he stared 
at a poster on a hoarding across the 
street. 

He had seen it many times before, 
and felt a certain pride in the restraint 
of its coloring and design: 


OLYMPIC THEATER 
MISS NINA HOLMES 


presents 


“LORET TE” 


A drama in three acts 
by 
John Sprague 


But now another notice was pasted 
from corner to and 
the words “LAST NIGHTS” m- 
fronted him in letiers of fire 

For the past week he had hardly left 
his rooms; this, of unted 
for his not having learned before that 
for some reason “Lorette”’—his *Lo- 
rette’”—was a ghastly failure. 

He moved on at last, and, seized with 
a sudden impulse, turned into a “tube” 
station, and took train for Maida Vale. 

Miss Holmes, in a tasteful dressing 
jacket of pale-blue silk, was half Ivis v, 
half sitting against the pillows, 
nately munching dry toast and sipping 
weak tea, when Sprague was shown 
into the room, 


across it corner, 


course, acc 


alter- 


She greeted him with a slightly, 
forced cheerfulness. 

“T’ve been expecting you all the 
week,” she said, indicating a white- 
enameled chair. 

“In fact, ever since the ‘last-nights’ 
announcement,” Sprague suggested. 

“Yes, you poor boy ce 

“Please don’t trouble; I didn’t come 
for sympathy.” Sprague waved a large 
hand in unconscious eloquence. “As a 
matter of fact, I didn’t expect you’d 
see me. According to all the laws of 
precedent, you ought to throw me away 
like an old boot; but before you do 
that would you mind telling me what 
was wrong—it may help in the future.” 

Miss Holmes held a morsel of toast 
between a dainty finger and thumb, and 
studied Sprague over it. She liked the 
boy—for himself. His candor had a 
knack of drawing her out of herself, 
which was refreshing. 

“I’m afraid I can’t, because I don’t 
quite know; perhaps I’m ‘going out.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense!” said Sprague, 
with a hint of impatience; and Miss 
Holmes brightened visibly. “It was 
either the play or the theater—which ? 
I’m asking because if it was the play 
I shall never write another; if it was 
the theater | may. So please be deti- 
nite.” 

Then it was that Miss Nina Holmes 
admitted to this voung man what she 
would have withheld on the to 
any one else—that it was the 
her incomparable little bandbox of a 
theater Chat what had | 


looked uy 1 as her 


rack 


theater— 


at all, but 
gallery. 
Her 
Sprague. 
“And so,” she ended, 
resignation, “I’m going to give 
things what they want, and where they 
want it; the Amphitheater has off 
me two hundred for 
of scenes with How 
the Olympic to 
who does Italian 
Sprague went 
held out his hand. 


disgust fore 
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“Good-by,” he said. “There's no 
need to wish you every success.” 

Something in his voice seemed to ar- 
rest Miss Holmes’ attention. He had 
reached the door when she suddenly 
sat upright and looked at him over the 
foot of the bed. 

“This doesn’t mean anything serious 
to you, does it?” she queried. “| mean 
financially.” 

“Do I look like it?” 
as he shut the door. 

He smiled again as the lift wafted 
him to the ground floor at the thought 
of the fifteen pounds in the Birkbeck 
Bank that stood between him and ac- 
tual want. Indeed, as he left the “tube” 
at Regent Street with the idea of a 
roundabout walk home, he was con- 
scious of a vague surprise at his own 
elation of mind under circumstances 
that should have been most distressing. 

Sprague was not much addicted to 
self-analysis, but by the time he reached 
the Circus he had traced the cause to 
the fact that his mind was made up 
finally, irrevocably. He said as much 
to a dummy in the window of Swan 
& Edgar’s, and turned—almost into the 
arms of Millicent Waring. 

“Jack!” she exclaimed, and nearly 
dropped the toy pug she was carrying. 

Sprague raised his hat and smiled 
amiably. 

“How are you?” he said. “But 
there’s no need to ask.’ His eyes trav- 
eled swiftly from the neat fur toque to 
the equally neat patent-leather shoes— 
she had always dressed well, he remem- 
bered. “Let me congratulate you in- 
stead 

The blood surged to the girl’s face 
as she tucked the pug more securely 
into the curve of her arm. 

“And I must congratulate you,’ she 
returned. “I thought it splendid.” 

“Oh, the play! Thanks.” Sprague 
laughed. “Let’s hope your cause for 
congratulation will prove a little more 
substantial than mine; perhaps you no- 
ticed that ‘Lorette’ is in her last three 
nights.” 

“Yes. Whatever is the reason? But 
take me to tea somewhere; I want to 
talk.” 


Sprague smiled 


” 


“IT will on _condition,” said 
Sprague. 

“And that?” 

“That you pay for it. 
luxuries.” 

They found an unoccupied corner in 
the Cottage Tea Room, and when the 
pug had been carefully deposited in the 
cushions the girl turned to Sprague 
with an air of mingled amusement and 
perplexity. 

“What do you 
manded. 

“Exactly what I say; I haven’t any 
money to speak of.” Sprague smiled 
amusedly into her eves. 

“Is this a joke?” 

“T hope it’s going to be, but I’m hard- 
ly in a position to judge yet; you see, 
I still have fifteen pounds; when that’s 
gone I can tell you more definitely.” 

“Jack, are you mad?” 

The girl's eyes held genuine alarm; 
even the pug was forgotten, and lay 
breathing audibly into her muff. 

N more sane,” said Sprague 
cheerfully. “Don't you see? I’ve 
thought in turn that 1 was a business 
man, a cad, a cowboy, an actor, a short- 
story writer, and a playwright.. When 
pounds are gone [ shall 
know what the mischief I am. Per- 
haps 1 shall turn out to be a man; 
think of the jovs of discovery! The 
man who tinds the south pole won’t be 
in it with me.” 

cad?" the girl 
to remember 


one 


I can’t afford 


mean?” she de- 


"Never 


fifteen 


those 


murmured. “J 
vour being 


vhen I was try- 
599 ~ 
your money fr 


“But vou ran aw i. 

“Not “without breaking off the en- 
By the way, I’m glad it’s 
Ah, I see 


gagement 
Duprez —he’s a good sort. 
you haven't forgotten.” 

“No.” said the girl, dropping the 
third lump of sugar into the cup, “I 
haven’t forgotten.” 

She watched him surreptitiously as 
he drank, and a wistful shadow crossed 
her face. 

“You're just the 
presently. 


4 . e . ” 
“I’m afraid so, 


same,” she said 


Sprague admitted. 








“I’m waiting for that fifteen pounds to 
work the transformation.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Take the first boat for Australia.” 

“On fifteen pounds?” 

“Ah, ha!” He leaned over the table 
with boyish enthusiasm. ‘That is one 
of the drawbacks of your station; you 
wot not of the ways and means of the 
penurious. We are cunning. Economy 
with us is a fine art. We take an un- 
holy joy in defrauding governments— 
especially a labor government. I pro- 
pose to travel twelve thousand odd 
miles for the sum of five pounds—as 
a farmer, a butler, a coachman, or a 
plumber; I’m not sure which yet.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Save your ejaculations until the cli- 
max, for, as a representative of any 
one of these admirable callings, I am 
entitled to take my wife and an unlim- 
ited number of children—still for the 
five pounds, mark you—and remain as 
a guest of the said government for two 
weeks at the end of my journey—how 
now ?” 

The girl was between laughter and 
tears. 

“Don’t go!” she said suddenly. 

Sprague leaned back on the cush- 
ions and looked at her across the ta- 
ble. 

“T’ve got to work,” he said, with sud- 
den gravity, “and if I have to soil these 
lovely white hands of mine with a pick 

yr a spade I'll do it in the sunshine for 
nine shillings a day, instead of in the 








rain for five.” 
madness! Surely 


“But—but 
there’s some other way——” 


it’s 


Sprague slowly shook his head, and 
1 look came into his face that the girl 
across the table was at a loss to under- 
stand. 

“T used to think so,” he said, more 
to himself than to her; “but Stone is 
right———” He rose abruptly. “I must 
be going.” 

As they said good-by the girl looked 
into his eyes with a half smile hovering 
about her mouth. 

“Are you sure that nothing besic 
the sunshine and nine shillings a day 


1 
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is taking you back to Australia?” she 
asked. 

“Quite,” Sprague replied; and he. 
meant it. 

She watched his tall figure thread- 
ing its way across the Circus, then 
turned and walked slowly toward a 
waiting brougham. In it sat a military- 
looking gentleman with a fair mus- 
tache, alternately consulting his watch 
and glancing up and down the pave- 
ment with a frown. But he said noth- 
ing when the girl sank onto the cush- 
ions at his side. 

Presently she sighed. 


“What’s up?” demanded the mili- 
tary-looking gentleman. 
“Nothing,” she answered. “I was 


only thinking.” 

The next minute she had grasped his 
arm. 

“T’ve forgotten Peter,” she gasped. 

“Good Lord!” said the military-look- 
ing gentleman. 


The first thing that Sprague did after 
reaching his rooms was to rip off the 
top sheet of the writing pad, crumple it 
into a firm ball, and fling it into the 
fender. Then he went into the bed- 
room and dragged a battered, label- 
plastered trunk from under the bed, 
and stood contemplating it lovingly. 

At this juncture Stone entered. 
Sprague looked up in some surprise, 
for the American had not put in an 
appearance for nearly two weeks. His 
face was quietly radiant. 

“Well?” Sprague suggested. 

“It’s all fixed,” said Stone, lying back 
on the. bed and staring ecstatically at 
the ceiling. ‘We're sailing for New 
York the day after to-morrow. We 
can get the divorce without any diffi- 
culty; the beast deserted her a year 
after marriage. She’s been like that— 
as we found her—for two years. Think 
of it!” He struggled to his feet, and 
paced the rooms with gigantic strides. 
“It took me nearly two weeks to per- 
suade her, Sprague—I nearly lost hope 
ran away from me once, but I 
found her. She said it wasn’t fair— 
to me—that she cared too much; she 
would never do it; but I told her—I 


—she 
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told her what I told you that night on 
the Orontes, and it’s all fixed 

He came to a stop before the fire- 
place. 

“What are you doing?” he demand- 
ed suddenly. 

“Packing my swag,” said Sprague. 
He was aware that he envied this man 
his happiness, and felt ashamed. “I’m 
sailing for Australia the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“And the destiny?” 

Stone stood with long legs slightly 
apart, looking down on him with his 
slow, compassionate smile. 

Sprague threw a shirt into the trunk 
and trod on it. 

“Destiny be damned!” he said. 

Stone remained silent. 

“‘Torette’ is a_ frost,” 
added. 

The American took a leisurely seat 
on the edge of the bed, and studied his 
gigantic feet. 

‘That’s too bad,” he drawled; ‘too 
bad—especially as it was a good play.” 

Sprague looked up. 

“Do you honestly think so?” he de- 
manded. 

“T’ve told you what I think about 
it,” said Stone. 

Sprague rose deliberately, and went 
over to the little table by the window. 
He sat writing for perhaps two min- 
utes, then handed Stone what he had 
written, together with a battered manu- 
script threaded with a boot lace. 

“Permit me,” he said, with mock im- 
pressiveness, “‘to present you with the 
remains of one ‘Lorette,’ who perished 
of exposure and frostbite after a brief, 
but all too long, career of three weeks. 
‘Here lies cheap destiny!’ ” 

For a moment Stone hesitated, then 
took the proffered papers, and thrust 
them into a spacious overcoat pocket. 

“Thanks,” he said gravely. “Let me 
have your address, will you? I should 
like to meet you again after we’re mar- 
ried—if you don’t mind.” 

“So should I,” said Sprague, with a 
brusqueness assumed by those who 
have an instinctive horror of sentiment 
between men. “G. P. O., Sydney, will 





Sprague 


always find me in the long run.” 
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There was a pause while Stone went 
to the window and looked down into 
the street. 

“What are you going to do out 
there?” he asked presently. 

“Chase my destiny,” said Sprague, 
crushing the heel of a riding boot into 
the silk facing of a dinner jacket. “Is 
it possible to look like a coachman with- 
out side whiskers?” 


CHAPTER XV. 

At Adelaide the gentleman in the 
imitation-tweed suit staggered up the 
gangway with a baby in one arm and 
a large brown paper bag in the other, 
and sank down on the nearest seat with 
a sigh of content. 

His wife followed suit, and their 
three children—all apparently the same 
age—ranged themselves in a semicircle 
on the deck, and cast longing eyes on 
the brown paper bag, which their fa- 
ther proceeded to open with a myste- 
rious reverence. 

“Gripes!” he 
fer tuppence er pound 
‘em!” 

He dangled a bunch tantalizingly 
above the baby, who promptly grabbed 
a chubby handful and crushed it to a 
juicy mess. “Oh, ’Enery!’ reproached 
the mother, and was upheld in her pro- 
test by the cheney children. 

‘’Ere, ’ere, “ere!” the father remon- 
strated, essaying the delicate task of 
dividing a bunch of grapes into three 


announced. “Gripes 
and look at 





equal parts and distributing them 
among six eager hands. 
The mother spread the paper bag 


carefully on the deck. 

“Now put yer skins and pips on 
‘ere, and don’t swaller ’em, mind 
*Ullo! Wot’s this?” 

From a neglected corner of the bag 
she drew forth a mysterious-looking 
object not unlike a green fig, and eyed 
it critically. “I dunno,” her husband 
admitted; “the bloke in the shop called 
it passion fruit, but I told ’im I'd 
chance it; give it to ’Enery.” 

’Enery was evidently not of a suspi- 
cious nature, for he seized the overripe 




















fruit with a gusto that ejected its slimy 
green contents in a neat jet into his 
left eye. 

These little episodes, and many like 
them, had supplied Sprague with enter- 
tainment ever since the London and 
India Docks had melted into nonde- 
script murk behind the Dorset’s stern. 
To him it was a source of unending 
delight to drag his deck chair—a lux- 
ury procurable for half a crown the 
voyage—behind ventilator or davit and 
surreptitiously hear and watch his fel- 
low emigrants—for the most part, 
stunted products of office and factory 
—expanding under the kindly influence 
of sunlight and ozone. 

But not so the youth of the art-col- 
ored tie. They bored him to extinc- 
tion. As far as Sprague could gather, 
everything bored him, and always to 
“extinction”; the pity of it was, he 
was never quite extinguished. The ac- 
commodation was a “scandal,” and the 
food “execrable,” until the gentleman 
of the imitation tweeds hinted that one 
could hardly expect “’ummin’ birds on 
a six weeks’ trip for five quid,” and ad- 
vised him to try the saloon. 

After leaving Melbourne he was seen 
in the company of a saloon passenger, 
walking the promenade deck, and talk- 
ing volubly. He was “in with the 
nobs,” as the gentleman in imitation 
tweeds put it, and thereafter was no- 
ticed to wear a more hopeful expres- 
sion. 

During the evening he confided to 
Sprague, as “the only decent chap on 
the ship, by Jove!” that he had got a 

b. The new acquaintance was a sur- 
veyor from Bundaberg, who wanted 
men, but—and here the delicacy of the 
thing was apparent—he had a rooted 
objection to the ordinary sort of immi- 
grant; that was why he had singled out 
the youth of the art-colored tie and of- 
fered him ten shillings a day. 

“Fact is,” he added, “he wants gen- 
tlemen—you know what I meama 
couple of decent fellows he can trust; 
that’s why he’s prepared to pay nearly 
double the ordinary wages. ‘The last 
gang got away with the instruments— 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t stand a 
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chance.” Sprague acknowledged the 
compliment with a modest laugh. 

“Thanks,” he said; “but I’m not a 
gentleman—I’m a plumber.” And for 
a time the matter dropped. 

Sprague’s thoughts were amply occu- 
pied as the Dorset forged past the 
“Heads” and up the harbor fairway. 

Sydney can be cold in May, and he 
told himself that it was this that made 
the difference as he stood at the ship’s 
rail watching the familiar landmarks 
glide by to port, and trying to think 
it was all the same—just the same— 
as when he had left it four months 
ago. 

Here were the blue, transparent wa- 
ters and the clean sunlight, the green 
slopes splashed with red-tiled houses, 
the musical clang of telegraph bells and 
the answering churn of propellers as 
the white ferryboats glided to and from 
Circular Quay like majestic swans—all 
the things he had so longed to see dur- 
ing those three impotent and ghastly 
weeks in Gray’s Inn Road; yet—what 
an infernal difference the cold made! 
He shivered involuntarily, and went 
down to his cabin, where the other nine 
occupants were engaged in a frenzied 
hunt for their belongings, and a des- 
ultory altercation as to whether a 
brown and moving speck on South 
Head had been a man or a kangaroo. 

He left the trunk and suit case that 
composed his luggage at the wharf, and 


on a sudden impulse boarded the 
Manly ferry. Yes, the same three 
Italians, with the same watchful eye 


for a well-turned ankle, discoursed the 
selfsame selections on harp, piccolo, 
and violin; nothing was different—ex- 
cept the nipping westerly. 

At Manly the corso was almost de- 
serted, and, glad of the exercise after 
shipboard confinement, Sprague walked 
briskly to Queenscliff. 

At the foot of the flight of steps he 
stopped and filled his pipe. He was 
aware that his pulse had quickened, 
that memories crowded in on him with 
an uncanny vividness. But when he 
found himself ‘watching for a fluttering 
blue kimono on the cliff path beyond 
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the cove, he anathematized himself for 
a fool, and trudged up the steps. 

The Haven was empty, and a sturdy 
tree of the Walker’s Forest species that 
had taken root at the very door bore a 
notice: “To be let or sold; apply F. J. 
Walker.” 

The kerosene-tin shower bath hung 
rusting and rattling on its cord below 
the rain-water tank, and under a tree 
bush Sprague spied a depleted knuckle 
bone, mute testimony to  Robert’s 
thoroughness. 

The white house on the cliffs sum- 
mit looked equally desolate as Sprague 
approached it with a slow gait and 
strangely drooping shoulders; and 
when another announcement met his 
eye, pasted to the stone gateposts of 
the avenue, he turned away, sick at 
heart. What had happened to his 
world in four short months? He asked 
the question of the blue Pacitic, the 
glistening white curve of Manly beach, 
and the dark-green grove of Norfolk 
Island pines; and they told him that 
he was penniless, that he was a failure, 
that the wintry wind had chilled at 
once his marrow and his outlook; but 
the true answer sprang unbidden from 
his heart—that he would never meet 
Meg Bettington again. 


There are deeps below deeps of 
boarding-house accommodation in Syd- 
ney, but a fair sample of the lower 
middle-class establishment is to be 


found in Wynard Square. Here, 
ranged in dreary sequence about a 
patch of greensward and soiled vege- 


tation, yawning portals await the ad- 
vent of Sydney’s floating population. 

Through one of these Sprague duly 
floated, and was led up three flights of 
threadbare stair carpet by a maid who 
smiled alluringly over her shoulder on 
each succeeding landing. She opened 
the bedroom door without knocking, 
and surprised a young gentleman in 
his shirt sleeves, studying his tongue 
in the looking-glass with stern disap- 
proval. 

“Oh, Mr. Green!” she exclaimed. 
Green” drew a silk handker- 


“Mr. 





chief from his left cuff, and blew his 
nose without emotion. 

“Thank you,” said Sprague. 
will do.” 

But Mr. Green seemed to think 
otherwise, and a whispered altercation 
took place in the passage: 

“T can’t ’elp it, can 1? Oh, that'll be 
all right; you see "E'll be out all 
dye After which assurance, the 
maid drifted down the passage, and 
Mr. Green proceeded to release a pair 
of evening-dress trousers from the 
pressure of his mattress. 

Sprague sat on his light-gray coun- 
terpane, and smiled apologetically. 

“I'm sorry to intrude,” he said; “but 
I’ve been to three other places, and 
they’re all worse than this at the 
price.” 

“Then I’m sorry for them!” explod- 
ed Mr. Green. “They talk about in- 
dignities the profession had to suffer 
in the old days, but was it a patch on 
this?” He indicated the humble apart- 
ment with a dramatic gesture. “And 
do you know the reason of it? A ques- 
tion of merit, you say.” Sprague had 
said nothing of the sort, but refrained 
from contradiction. “A question of 
merit! By cripes, no! It’s just this— 
that Australia’s got no time for any- 
thing she produces herself, least of all 
genuine talent; it’s got to be imported, 
like everything else, before she'll recog- 
nize it; that’s why we’re forced to live 
in a hole like this while imported punk 
puts up at the Australia.” 

He paused in the process of dispos- 
ing a fringe of greasy blond hair to his 
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“This 








liking. 

“Look at our actors, and artists, and 
singers. They all have to clear out— 
couldn’t make bread and butter out 
here—and what do they do at home? 
Sail straight to the top of the tree, take 
London by storm What are you 
laughing at?” 

Sprague was not laughing, and said 
sO. 

“T was only taking an intelligent in- 
terest.” he defended. “All you say is 
perfectly true, and, by your own show- 
ing, the state of things is just as it 
should be.” 
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should be!” Mr. Green 
turned, with one-half of the blond 
fringe swept to the back of his head, 
and the other awaiting like treatment 
over his left eye. 

“Yes—perfectly simple. The man 
with the talent merely goes home and 
proves his worth, as so many Austral- 
ians have done; then comes back with 
the hall mark of European opinion,’ 
and takes his natural place at the top 
of the tree in his own country. What 
straighter road to success can you pos- 
sibly want?” 

Mr. Green eyed the stranger with a 
look of discernment. 

“Just arrived?” he queried 
vantly. 

“Ves,” 

“What's your line?” 

“T’m a plumber.” 

“Do you feel like a hundred up be- 
fore tea?” 

During the game—for ten shillings 
a side, and on a table that had once 
been an “Alcock,” and was now con- 
fessedly a “boarding house”—the hor- 
rible truth, which Sprague had begun 
to fear, revealed itself—he had hap- 
pened on “a private boarding establish- 
ment for theatricals.”” The place reeked 
of them—carefully sorted after the 
manner of a grocer’s “new-laid” eggs, 
“fresh” eggs, and “eggs”’—the “gen- 
teels” occupying the first floor, the 
“shabby genteels” the second, and the 
“shabbies” anything from that upward. 
The atmosphere was so saturated with 
personal pronouns and strange phrases 
that Sprague was content to lose his 
ten shillings with a good grace and es- 
cape to the dining room. 

“Tea” was in progress, and the first 
face his glance rested on—pink and in- 
genuous as ever—was that of the 
youth with the art-colored tie, who wel- 
comed him as a long-lost brother. 

What—no work yet? That was too 
bad; personally he had had several of- 
fers, but was, of course, bound to the 
surveyor. It wouldn’t be cricket to go 
back on him now. He was to meet him 
that night in the Marble Bar and sign 
an agreement; would Sprague care to 
come along? There was still an open- 
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“As it 


irrele- 


ing if he cared to take it. Oh, plumber 
be hanged for a yarn! 

For lack of something better to do, 
Sprague went along, and as they passed 
the amphitheater entrance to Her 
Majesty’s Theater he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of Mr. Green assiduously col- 
lecting tickets at the door. 

The Marble Bar is distinctly com- 
fortable, and often entertaining; other- 
wise the long wait that ensued would 
have grown monotonous. As it was, 
Sprague was enthralled by the strate- 
gic maneuvers of a tall barmaid with 
peroxide hair, who was trying to per- 
suade three separate customers that her 
smile was for them and them alone. 

The youth with the art-colored tie 
was the first to display restlessness. 
His glance followed the frieze of dec- 
orative art, wandered to the clock, the 
swinging doors, and back to the clock. 
Then, with a_ surreptitious eye on 
Sprague, he extracted four bank notes 
from his pocketbook and examined 
them with sudden interest. A flush 
mounted to his forehead, and he rose 
with an air of determination. 


“Have a drink?” he suggested; and, 
advancing on the peroxide lady with 
elaborate unconcern, pushed a_ note 


across the bar. 

She had half turned when her glance 
fell upon the crude counterfeit, and her 
expression showed every indication of 
assuming a dignified hauteur until her 
eye traveled to the youth’s perspiring 
face, and softened into something very 
like compassion. 

“You'd better put that away before 
you get into trouble, sonny,” she said; 
and he obeyed with an absurd snigger. 

They carried their glasses to a table. 

“T’ve been robbed!” he breathed, 
with the incredulity of the hypergulla- 
ble. “I’ve been robbed!” 

His hand clung limply to his breast 
pocket; his eyes were fastened unsee- 
ingly on the spittoon. “I thought the 
beggar looked crooked, but he only 
wanted change, and he left the theodo- 
lite 4 

With a bound, he was back at the 
bar. 

“That parcel—yes, I know—it was 
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left in my charge, and I gave it to you 
this afternoon—to take care of—don’t 
you remember ?” 

Luckily the peroxide lady did re- 
member, and winked sorrowfully at 
Sprague while the youth tore frenzied- 
ly at the brown paper coverings. 

“They’re worth sixty pounds, 
know,” he babbled hopefully. 

A neat cardboard box was at last 
exposed to view, and, reposing inside 
it—two beautifully symmetrical red 
bricks. 

The next morning Sprague deliber- 
ately neglected to shave, divested him- 
self of his collar, and strolled down 
Elizabeth Street until he came to a 
blackboard outside an employment 
agency, displaying the following notices 
in chalk: 


you 


Sais ses Cada auaees 15 shillings 
Cook—Country .......... 35 shillings 
Boundary rider .......... 20 shillings 


The last item held his attention for 
perhaps two minutes; then he squared 
his shoulders and passed inside. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Snow lay on Monaro; and still drift- 
ed down from a leaden sky. Gum-tree 
branches in full leaf creaked and 
snapped under the burden of it, and 
the roar of Snowy River was muffled 
to a low murmur by the tunnel of ice 
that hemmed it in. 

Somewhere up in the white silence 
of the hill a bell tinkled faintly, and, 
growing in volume, burst into a loud 
jangling, as a band of yearling horses, 
with streaming, untrimmed manes and 
tails, broke from the bush and came to 
a sudden halt on the open plain. 

A rider followed at a gallop, and, 


reining in his steaming horse, dis- 
mounted to tighten a girth. Seemingly 


his work was done, for, after casting 
a backward glance at the horses, he 
rode slowly back the way he had come. 

At a break in the boundary fence, 
where an overtaxed bloodwood had 
crashed through rails and wire, he dis- 
mounted again, and roughly repaired 
them, while the yearlings he had left 
on the plain half an hour before stole 





back to watch his final efforts with 
pricked ears and distended nostrils. 

When he had strained the last wire 
the man shook his fist at them de- 
fiantly. 

“How now, my braves?” he quoted. 
“Methinks I have thee on the hip!” 
After which extraordinary pronounce- 
ment, he mounted and cantered easily 
down the stock route to camp. 

It was the same as five other bound- 
ary riders’ camps on Kippara Station 
twelve by fifteen, built of ironbark 
slabs, papered with full-page illustra- 
tions from the lVorker, the Sydney 
Mail, and the ubiquitous Bulletin, and 
furnished with an open fireplace of 
water-worn river cobbles, a table, a 
couple of packing cases, and bunks 
made of chaff bags slung on saplings. 
Sprague had come to know each of the 
five as only a man can who lives alone, 
and had reached the conclusion that 
they differed solely in the number and 
virility of the cockroaches that played 
hide and seek on their walls. 

Small things had always interested 
him, and now he had developed an al- 
most unwholesome eye for detail. 
There were ten sheets of iron on the 
roof of the camp, and fifty corruga- 
tions on each sheet. There were three 
Norman Lindsay cartoons on the walls 
of camp No. 2, and five in camp No. 4; 
seventy-five river cobbles in the fire- 
place of camp No. 3, and eighty-two 
in camp No. 5. All these things he 
knew without knowing that he knew 
them, until one evening he caught him- 
self recalling Stone’s minute calcula- 
tions in the Cascade lumbering camp, 
and realized, with something of a 
shock, that he was inclining toward a 
like proficiency. Was he, too, becom- 
ing a “mechanical contrivance for doing 
some crude work”? Perhaps; and, if 
so, what of it? Better an efficient ma- 
chine than a human failure. 

To-night, after the inevitable 
damper, tea, corned beef, and pickles, 
he stood in the doorway, smoking and 
thinking, as he had smoked and 
thought every night for the past three 
months. The sun was sinking below 
the distant edge of the plain, and the 














glory of its dying rays touched with 
magic, rose-tipped fingers the vast 
snow plains of Mount Kosciusko. The 
majestic beauty of the scene had often 
brought balm to his soul, but to-night, 
for some reason, its spell was lacking; 
he was conscious of a vague unrest, as 
if the twin devils of doubt and discon- 
tent that he had conquered were rising 
again to torture him. Was it possible 
that this life was to be his destiny? 
Was it possible, when the plots of three 
excellent plays and numberless stories 
ran riot in his brain, shouting to be 
written ? 

Suddenly he looked up. So faintly 
as to be almost inaudible, he heard the 
strains of a waltz—one—two bars be- 
fore it died away as magically as it 
had come; of course, the wind had 
veered, and the string orchestra was 
playing on the rink of the Kosciusko 
Hotel. 

The tiny snatch of music had a 
strange effect on Sprague. It was as 
if a voice from the outside world had 
called—and he must obey. For perhaps 
haif an hour he fought the inclination; 
then, on an impulse, he saddled his 
horse and set out, at first picking cir- 
cuitous ways around newly formed 
snowdrifts, then plunging recklessly 
through them, until at the end of an 
hour’s hard riding he reined in on an 
eminence, to breathe his horse, and 
looked across a snow-clad valley to 
where a_ constellation of twinkling 
lights picked out the hotel. 

He gave his horse to one of the sta- 
ble hands, and, ignoring the mild in- 
terrogation of the man’s look, strode 
around to the hall. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
appearance of a tall, bearded man in 
work-worn moleskins might have cre- 
ated something of a sensation in Aus- 
tralia’s haunt of winter fashion; but 
to-night a fancy-dress ball was in prog- 
ress, and in the press Sprague went un- 
noticed, 

Up and down the stairs passed end- 
less streams of Gretchens, Pierrots, and 
what not, filling the great hall with a 
restless sea of heterogeneous humanity ; 
and Sprague had almost persuaded 
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himself that he was back at a Swiss 
winter resort of his acquaintance when 
a youth with a slightly flushed face and 
an irresponsible manner flung himself 
on the next seat and dispelled the illu- 
sion by addressing him in unadulterat- 
ed Australian: 

“By cripes, this costume’ll be the 
death of me!’ His body and legs were 
incased in genuine kangaroo skin— 
which perhaps accounted for the per- 
spiration that streamed down his face 
—and the “property” head of the ani- 
mal dangled in dislocated abandon over 
his left shoulder. 

“They told me in there,” he con- 
tinued, pointing an accusing finger in 
the direction of the dining room, “that 
kangaroos can’t dance; but I showed 


‘em. 1 hopped through a waltz and 
half through the lancers, but they 
chucked me out. Said kangaroos 


couldn't dance.” 

“Too bad,” murmured Sprague sym- 
pathetically. 

“That’s right. I told ‘em they were 
scared of me getting away with the 
first prize, and they said I was drunk. 
I asked ’em how a kangaroo could get 
drunk if it couldn’t dance—or how it 
could get drunk and not dance—or 
something—and they chucked me out. 
Rotten lot! Absolutely rotten lot! 
What’er you supposed to be?” 

“A boundary rider,” said Sprague. 

“Bonzer; absolutely bonzer! Where 
did you rake up the beard?” 

“T grew it.” 

“Then, my oath, you’ve got the prize. 
Help!” 

For a moment the kangaroo seemed 
in danger of succumbing to the mirth 
provoked by this pleasantry, but rallied 
sufficiently to lean back in his chair and 
shake an aggressive fist at a knot of 
men gathered about the dining-room 
door. 

“Rotten lot!” he murmured. “Abso- 
lutely rotten lot! And the women— 
wouldn’t have ’em on me _ mind! 
They’re women, all right, down in Syd- 
ney; but give ’em climate a la Kos- 
ciusko, and watch the pedestal act. It’s 
wonderful what climate will do.” 

The kangaroo sighed. 
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“There’s one blessing about it, 
though,” he added pensively. “None 
of ’em are fit to look at, anyway— 
except her.” His eyes snapped at the 
mention of the magic pronoun. “You 
know who I mean; half the hotel's 
chipping me about it, but, my troubles, 
she’s bonzer!” 

Sprague was constrained to admit 
that “she” was. 

“She’s open air, and she’s Australian 
—but she’s got ankles—I’ve been to 
Europe, and know what I'm talking 
about; if there’s one in this hotel can 
hold a candle to her—I’ll eat my shirt; 
and it’s a shrieking, sickening sin to see 
her wasting herself on that potbellied 
American who wears his hair ‘basin’ 
cut and eats soup like a suction pump.” 

The kangaroo leaned back, simmer- 
ing in righteous indignation. 

“T took ’em for father and daughter 
till she told me; never got such a shock 
in me life. Not that it made much 
difference, because nothing can get 
within cooee of her but that mangy 
black pup of hers. Says it’s a cocker 


spaniel—looks to me more like a cross 


between a hearthrug and a coal shovel. 
What’s that?” 

“T only asked her name.” 

Sprague was leaning over the arm 
of his chair. 

“Name! Don’t you know little Mrs. 
Walker? How long have you been 
here?” 

Sprague glanced at the clock. 

“About half an hour,” he said; “and 
I must be going.” 

“Then you’re not staying here? 
the devil are you?” 

“T ‘told you,” said Sprague; 
boundary rider. Good night.” 

He was halfway to the stables when 
something ran between his legs, almost 
upsetting him, and by the time he had 
regained his balance Robert was on him 
like a thing demented. 

For a moment Sprague hesitated— 
and was lost. 

“Hullo, you old blackguard!” he 
whispered, and administered a hurried, 
old-time salute on the dog’s ribs; but 
Robert cringed from him with a yelp 
of pain. 


Who 


Afterward — long afterward — 
Sprague told himself that he had in- 
tended to go; it was that unaccustomed 
yelp that detained him. He knelt at 
the dog’s side in the snow, and saw by 
the light from a window that its left 
foreleg was stiff and useless. He 
touched it gingerly, and Robert licked 
his hand. 

“Don’t do that!” came a peremptory 
voice from somewhere above him. 
“He’s lame; he——’”” Then a hand de- 
scended on his shoulder. ‘You!’ said 
Meg. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Sprague was on his feet, looking 
down into her face. By the uncertain 
light of the hotel window, it was the 
same as when he had last seen it by 
the moonlight at the cove, and for a 
moment his eyes drank their fill of her, 
while his mind—that worker of mir- 
acles—leaped back over the past seven 
months as if they had never been, For 
an infinitesimal passage of time his 
world was again complete; and then, 
like a sleeper awakened suddenly from 
a dream, he saw the grossness of its 
fallacies, and the sweet illusion was 
dispelled. 

“What brought you back?” she was 
saying, and Sprague laughed. 

“Don’t ask me that,” he said. “It’s 
the first question my father puts to me 
when I go home.” 

“You’ve grown a beard,” she added, 
after a pause. 
“T’ve grown a 
in the last seven months,” 
wered 

“Won’t you tell me about them?” 

She was still a child, he decided, as 
they walked mechanically toward the 
rink—a child robbed of its birthright. 
Her face had been molded for laugh- 
ter, but now, as they stood beside an 
oil flare, looking with unseeing eyes at 
the skaters who skimmed the glassy 
surface of the lake, he saw that in re- 
pose her features were touched with 
an all-pervading sadness. 

For some time they stood thus, 
by side, and in silence unbroken 
for the musical ring of steel on ice. 


| o£ .' 
lot of funny things 
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“Well?” said Meg presently, without 
looking up; and then Sprague told her 
of his hopes and his doubts and his 
despairs, and where they had led him. 

“The big things are evidently not for 
me,” he ended; “and, having the ad- 
vantage over some people of knowing 
it, I ought to be content with the small 
—the very small—ones.” 

“But you’re not,” said Meg. 

“T was—until to-night,” Sprague an- 
swered. 

“To-night?” She looked up sudden- 
ly with something of her old vivacious- 
ness in tone and gesture. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “to-night. It 
sounds rather absurd, but it was just 
as if some one had called me, and I 
had to obey. Perhaps I’m quietly going 
mad; at any rate, that is why I came 
to the hotel to-night.” 

Meg was staring out across the lake. 

“Perhaps you heard me,” she said. 

For a full minute Sprague was bereft 
of speech. It seemed that the blood had 
rushed to his throat and was choking 
him. 

“Isn’t he kind to you?” he demand- 
ed hoarsely. 

For answer Meg looked down on 
Robert, who sat between them, appar- 
ently engrossed in the gyrations of a 
figure skater. 

“He did that,” she said. 
“How?” Sprague’s 
clenched at his sides. 

“A kick; he was 
doesn’t do that sort of thing to me, 
she added hastily, and with a ghost of 
effect of her 
“He’s 


hands were 


drunk. Oh, he 


” 


a smile when she saw the 
vords on the man beside her. 
jealous, that’s all.” 

“And you've called me before?” 

“Often.” 

“‘And I never heard!” 

“I’m glad you didn’t; it was no good 
—I knew it was no good, but I—just— 
couldn’t—help—it. You see, I have no 
one now.” 

“Your father?” 

“Dad died a week 
married.” 

So the victim had submitted herself 
to life torture for a cause that had been 


after we were 


lost seven days later. The irony of 
it forced a_ strange sound from 
Sprague’s lips. Through a mental haze 
he became aware that Meg was still 
speaking. 

“I can’t tell you any more. I be- 
lieve we're trying to get into some sort 
of society. He's up in the lounge now, 
playing bridge with some people who 
say they know the governor general— 
I think they're Jews. Then he rides 
two hours a day for his liver, and a 
Suddenly she turned and looked up at 
him, her face radiant. “If you only 
knew how good it is to see you again!” 
she said, and unconsciously her hand 
rested on his arm. 

Sprague shrank from the contact as 
if he had been stung. 

“You mustn't do that,” he said 
harshly ; then, noting the pain reflected- 
in her face, went on more gently: “I 
don’t think you understand, Meg. No 
man can do anything—least of all I. 
We must part to-night, and never see 
each other again; can’t you understand 
—don’t you see why?” 

He spoke as if to a child, and as a 
child, still awaiting the consummation 
of love, she listened. Sprague saw that 
to her it was as if her marriage had 
never been, and he watched the dawn- 
ing comprehension in her face with the 
hopelessness of a man forced to kindle 
a fire that it may be extinguished. 

“Yes,” she said presently, “I see why 
—now. When did you first know ?” 

The woman’s question! It seemed 
the sex entire reached womanhood by 
rote. It exasperated Sprague; man- 
like, he forgot that this was so—that 
there are many paths to manhood, but 
to womanhood but one. 

“God knows!” he burst out. “I hate 
to think of it. Can’t you see that it 
drives me mad to think of it? I’ve 
been a fool—a purblind, unmitigated 
fool! I went fifteen thousand miles in 
search of my precious destiny, when 
it was there on the beach at Manly— 
and that you—you should pay for my 
folly—that that beast-——” He broke 
off suddenly, shutting his teeth on the 
words that itched to be uttered. What 
right had he to cavil at another—man 
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or beast—who had taken what he had 
left? 

“There’s 
gently. 

She was thinking of him now; heav- 
ens, was it possible to make a woman 
understand? 

“Writing! Save the mark!” he mut- 
tered savagely. “It’s a disease. I wish 
the stuff would come out on me like a 
rash, and let me be. I! must go,” he 
ended abruptly. ‘“Good-by!” And be- 
fore she realized it, he had turned from 
her and passed up the beaten track to 
the hotel. 


the writing,’ said Meg 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


When Sprague reached camp he 
found a visitor in the bunk above his 
own—the overseer of Kippara Station 
—and he climbed into bed without dis- 
turbing him. 

In the morning a red face peered 
down on him from the clouds of a half- 
awakened brain. 

“Where did you get to last night?” 
it demanded. 

Sprague yawned and threw back the 
blankets. 

“T went up to the hotel.” 

The overseer winked comprehen- 
sively. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Jemima Jorrocks,” said Sprague. 

“Um! Sounds attractive; where did 
you get the clobber?” 

“Didn’t need any,” said Sprague, set- 
ting “light” to the fire. “I went to the 


fancy-dress ball as a boundary rider.” 

The overseer sat on the edge of his 

bunk and regarded Sprague with as 
5 I 


much surprise as he ever allowed to sit 
on his immobile features. 

“By gad, you’ve got a nerve!” he 
commented. “There’s a letter for you 
in my saddlebag. Seen anything of 
the bar-seven yearlings?” 

But Sprague had gone out to the 
stable. It was the first letter he had 
received for six months, and although 
contained in a few lines of particularly 
clear writing he read it three times: 

Dear SpracuE: I am back here in Syd- 
ney with my wife; please let me know 


where I can see you as soon as possible on 
important business. How goes the destiny? 
Yours in haste, NATHANIEL STONE, 


He thrust it into his pocket with a 
muttered exclamation, and went into the 
hut. 

“Yes,” he said, as if the conversation 
had never been interrupted; “I found 
them halfway to their old run; the 
fence went down in the night. Do you 
mind telling me what day of the week 
this is?” 

“Friday.” 

“Thanks.” Sprague was scribbling 
anotein pencil. ‘Perhaps you wouldn't 
mind posting this as soon as possible. 
When will you be going back ?” 

The overseer pondered the matter 
while he warmed his hands at a roaring 
fire. It was nothing for a boundary 
rider to forget the day of the week and 
arrive at the station for his supply of 
tucker on Tuesday under the firm im- 
pression that it was Sunday; but this 
young man puzzled him somewhat; he 
had never met with a “new chum” at 
once so absent-minded and so compe- 
tent. 

“Well,” he mused, “I was out after 
those yearlings; but, seeing you found 
them, I don’t see anything to keep me. 
I'll start when I’ve had breakfast.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Sprague; “I forgot 
that.” And busied himself with the 
billy. 

“Do you often forget breakfast?” 

The overseer was following his 
movements with amused interest. 

“T left it off with my shaving,” said 
Sprague; “it saves trouble.” 
“T suppose it ” the 
agreed. “What are you getting?” 

Sprague paused in the process of 
mixing damper. 

“Either a pound or twenty-five shill- 
ings—I forget which.” 

“Oh, you forget your wages, do you? 
It strikes me you're getting a trifle too 
forgetful altogether; what do you say 
to working about the station for 
thirty ?” 

Sprague shook his head and clicked 
to the lid of the camp oven. 

“No, thanks,” he said; “this is good 
enough for me.” 
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He had told Stone to come to Kip- 
para—he had no wish to go to Sydney 
—and for two days the monotony of 
life was relieved by anticipation of the 
meeting. On the evening of the third 
he came home to find a note propped 
against a jam tin on the table, and as 
he read it the veins throbbed at his 
temples. 

He crumpled it into a savage ball, 
thrust it deep into a trouser pocket, 
and most of the night paced the mud 
floor of the camp. 

With the dawn he was in the saddle 
and riding the southeast boundary like 
a madman. He had eaten nothing, but 
by noon he felt no fatigue, and was 
only forced to return by the snow that 
fell and drifted before the wind in 
ceaseless clouds. His horse took him 
home, for now it was impossible to see 
a yard beyond the beast’s ears; and on 
entering the stable he saw that he had 
a visitor, for the other’s horse—an 
overfed hotel hack, was tethered in a 
far stall. 

Sprague opened the hut door with 
some interest. It could hardly be 
Stone. 

The man was sitting by the fire, his 
back to the door, but he turned as the 
chill air fanned his neck, and Sprague 
found himself confronting Mr. Walker 
—agegressively prosperous as ever. 

“Good day,” he said. 

Sprague nodded, and proceeded to 
shake the snow from his hat and boots. 

“T lost my way,” volubly proceeded 
the land agent. “Must have got rat- 
tled, I guess. Such a country! I had 
no notion Australia could be like this. 
I’ve seen it in Montana worse than this 
—forty below zero—but this is an ele- 
gant sufficiency for me now. I tell you 
I was mighty glad to hit your cabin, 
Mr. ig 

“Sprague,” said that gentleman, 
seating himself on a-packing case and 
struggling with a riding boot. 

Mr. Walker’s mouth opened slightly, 
and remained open; then he rose from 
his seat and advanced with a fat hand 
outstretched. 

Sprague appeared not to notice it; 
he had been wondering where the smell 
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of whisky was coming from, but as the 
land agent moved nearer the light he 
ceased to speculate. 

“Why, I'm mighty glad to see you, 
Mr. Sprague,” he said; then, apparent- 
ly seized with an inspiration: “Have a 
drink.” He drew a heavy flask from 
his hip pocket. 

“No, thanks,” said Sprague. 

“Come, man; it'll warm you up.” 

The other shook his head. 

“On the water wagon?” queried the 
land agent lightly. 

No. 

“Then what's the matter? 
right stuff.” 

“I don’t want to drink with you,” 
said Sprague. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I don’t like you.” 

Mr. Walker stood looking down on 
him for a moment; then he laughed 
and turned to the fire. 

“Well, that’s plain, anyway,” he said, 
addressing a sputtering ironbark log; 
he nodded at it with the air of one 
exercising a generous tolerance. “And 
I can hardly wonder at it; I knew you 
were number two, Mr. Sprague, and 

”? 


It’s the 


But there he stopped. For a para- 
lyzing moment he thought that the tall 
man with the beard was going to strike 
him. 

“Don’t 


Sprague. 


talk about it!” snapped 
“D’you hear? Talk about 
money! Oh, you must stop here till 
the blizzard’s over,” he added as the 
other waddled to the door; “but don't 
talk about that, or—I’ll kick you as 
you kicked my dog!” 

A second later he could have bitten 
his tongue out for the words. The 
land agent revived like a drooping 
flower after a shower of rain. 

“Oh,” he said, “so you’ve seen my 
wife!” And, receiving no answer, he 
returned to his seat by the fire. 
“Queer!” he mused aloud. “She never 
told me about it.” 

Sprague’s gaze was centered on the 
white square of window. It was now 
quite dark, and the cold had increased, 
for the snow clung to the glass with- 
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out melting. Presently he turned from 
it to the fire. 

“Look here, Mr. Walker,” he said 
deliberately, “‘we dislike each other for 
our own’ particular reasons; we’re 
thrown together as long as this storm 
lasts; let’s make the best of an uncom- 
fortable position. Avoid personalities ; 
if you must talk, as I’ve said, talk about 
money. For instance, how is Walker’s 
Forest progressing ?” 

The land agent bridled. 

“And supposing I choose to use per- 
sonalities? I want to give you a hint 
for your own good, Mr. Sprague; you 
may remember what I said to you one 
night on Queenscliff sg 

“Then I shall be forced to pitch you 
out into the snow,” said Sprague. 

Mr. Walker seemed to digest this 
ultimatum, and came to the conclusion 
that the other meant it; also that it is 
a distressing thing to meet people who 
mean things when they say them in a 
twelve-by-fifteen hut, five miles from 
anywhere. He fell to pondering an en- 
tirely new problem, namely, how to 
“crush” a man who has no money and 
less respect for it. 

So the strangely assorted pair passed 
the evening, and in the morning the 
storm was still raging. 

“A three days’ blizzard,” Sprague 
commented at the breakfast table; 
“straight from the worst quarter.” 

Mr. Walker pushed back his pack- 
ing case with a grunt, and consulted his 
watch as if it supplied an indication 
of the weather. 





“I’m going,” he said shortly. How 
long would it take me to get to the 


hotel ?” 

“Five miles—against this?” reflected 
Sprague. “And with a _ livery-stable 
horse? About five hours if you got 
there at all.” 

The land agent buttoned his coat de- 
liberately. 

“T’ve ridden against worse than this 
in Montana,” he said. 

“So have I,” Sprague answered, 
lighting his pipe; “but you'll find it 
quite bad enough. Don’t go on my ac- 


count; I assure you I am as happy as 


the flowers in May, and I warn you 
it is madness. 

His words had an unlooked-for ef- 
fect. It was not a very striking effect 
—it might have escaped some people, 
but Sprague noticed, through a cloud 
of tobacco smoke, that the other’s eyes 
narrowed, after a manner of their own, 
and became momentarily fixed. 

“So you’ve been in Montana?” he 
said, forgetting his role of offended 


299 


dignity. 

“Yes,” said Sprague, “I’ve been in 
Montana.” He blew a thin column of 
smoke toward the roof. “But you 


needn’t disturb yourself; I know noth- 
ing about it.” 

With his head bowed to the blizzard, 
Mr. Walker muttered into his collar: 
“T thought we had a corner on bluff. 
I wonder a 

And he continued to wonder for sev- 
eral hours after he had left the little 
hut behind him. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Sprague closed the door, flung his 
hat into a corner, and crossed to the 
window, where he _ stood _ restlessly 
drumming his fingers on the frozen 
pane. Then he drew a crumpled note 
from his pocket and read it for the sec- 
ond time: 


We are leaving soon for Sydney. I send 
you this because I have tried hard to live 
it all down, and I can’t. It is impossible. 
He struck me to-day. I have reached the 
end and must } somehow, 
where, if you will come. We are at the 
hotel until Monday 


see you some- 





“And yet I didn’t kill him!” Sprague 
muttered. 

He sank down on a packing case, 
and stared stonily into the fire, his 
thin, strong fingers mechanically tear- 
ing the sheet of paper into narrower 
and narrower ribbons: then he raised 
a log with his boot, and thrust them 
far back among the coals. 

By ten o’clock that night the storm 
had cleared. The wind dropped, and 
a pale moon, struggling intermittently 
through the dispersing cloud rack, shed 











a sickly brilliance over the interminable 
snow. 

Sprague stood at the open door, 
heedless of the cold. For the hun- 
dredth time he told himself that he had 
followed the only path of a strong man, 
but, then, he knew that he was uot 
a strong man. What further proof was 
needed? ‘Two days ago he had thrust 
the disjointed appeal of a disillusioned 
girl from his mind with splendid final- 
ity, and now—he was voluntarily re- 
calling every sentence, every word, 
dwelling on them, weighing them. 

A dingo howled somewhere out in 
the white night, and others answered. 
To Sprague’s overwrought brain there 
was something prophetic in the desola- 
tion about him. He slammed to the 
door with an oath—and half an hour 
later was riding hard for the hotel. 

The faint whinny of a horse floated 
over the snow, followed by another, 
and yet another, before Sprague found 
his own beast answering, and brushed 
the rime from his eyes to look about 
him. 

Nothing was visible but the same 
endless expanse of moon-bathed snow, 
and, not far distant, a stunted gum. 

He sat for some time, straining his 
eyes out over the snow; then suddenly 
turned his horse’s head and cantered 
toward it. 

In a wide circle round the tree a 
hard path had been tramped in the 
snow. Inside it was a horse tethered 
by the bridle reins to a broken limb, the 
remains of a pitiable attempt at a fire, 
and a heap of snow-covered cloth. 
Sprague knew what lay beneath this 
last. 

The man was alive, but unconscious. 
The cold had penetrated to the brain; 
another two hours, and it would have 
finished its work. Sprague shook him 
violently, buffeted him with his 
clenched fists, hurled him from side to 
side in the snow till the perspiration 
streamed from his forehead. Then he 
took a box of matches from his pocket, 
struck one, and applied it to the arm 
just below the elbow. A faint moan 
passed the man’s lips; the eyelids flut- 
tered and closed, and Sprague fell on 
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him afresh, rubbing, rubbing until his 
arms were numb from shoulder to 
wrist. 

“Wake up!” he yelled. “D’you hear? 
Wake up!” 

A dazed comprehension came into 
the man’s eyes, and a twinge of pain 
distorted his face. 

“Ah, it’s you, Sprague! Quit, man, 
quit! You’re hurting—like hell!” 

Sprague sank back, exhausted. 

“Worse than this in Montana,” the 
other rambled on. “Thought we had a 
corner on bluff—wonder what he 
meant? I thought this blamed tree was 
the hotel—think of it! Then I walked 
around it. God! How many times did 
I walk round it?” 

Suddenly he sat up and looked about 
him. Sprague was sitting in the snow, 
still gasping. 





“You're played out,” said Mr. 
Walker. ‘“What’ve you been doing? 
When did you come?” 

“Can you stand?” said Sprague. 
“No? Then don’t get excited; they’ll 
put you right at the hotel. Let me give 
you a leg up.” 

He lifted him with difficulty, and 
thrust him into the stock saddle. 

“Sit there,” he commanded; “and, 
for God’s sake, don’t talk!” 

The hotel was asleep when they came 
to a steaming halt, but the night porter 
came out to them, and others were 
soon astir. The land agent sat hud- 
dled in a deep leather chair as far from 
the fire as it had been possible to wheel 
him: but the warmth of the hall had 
taken effect, and when a doctor came 
he was sleeping soundly. 

The manager, in a dressing gown, 
ran his finger down the register. 

“Call room fifteen,’ he ordered 
tersely. ‘Tell the lady her husband is 
back; that there’s been an accident— 
nothing serious.” 

Sprague, who was warming his 
gloves at the fire, turned quickly to- 
ward the door. The manager followed 
and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Where are you off to?” he demand- 
ed bluntly. 


“Back to camp,” said Sprague. 
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“What—at this hour? You must be 

said Sprague, “I’m unusually 
sane, that’s all; good night.” And he 
passed out through the revolving doors 
just before a blue kimono appeared at 
the head of the stairs. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Two days later, during luncheon, the 
Hotel Kosciusko was treated to a mild 
sensation. 

Simultaneously with the entry into 
the dining room of a newly arrived 
couple, Mr. Walker, who had recoy- 
ered sufficiently to pose as the hero of 
the hour, was noticed by those in his 
vicinity to show sudden and unmis- 
takable signs of distress. His usually 


ruddy complexion faded to a dirty yel- 
low, and his small eyes seemed to swell 
and protrude from their flabby pouches 
like those of an unhappy frog at the 
mercy of schoolboys. 

Seeking the cause of the transfor- 
mation, all eyes were turned on a tall, 


rather handsome woman, strikingly 
pale, and plainly, but tastefully, 
dressed, who was being escorted to a 
seat by a gentleman with a noticeably 
prominent jaw and atrocious tweeds of 
American cut. 

The lady favored Mr. Walker with 
a protracted, expressionless stare, and 
gave her attention to the menu. 

3ut this was not all. Mr. Walker 
rose with surprising dexterity, and hur- 
ried from the room, leaving the diners 
in a state of excited speculation. 

The lady was smiling now, 
leaning over the table, she addressed a 
few words to the gentleman of the jaw. 
They had an extraordinary effect, for 
he whipped around as if shot, and half 
rose from his seat, resuming it only 
at the earnest entreaty of the lady. 

Imagine, then, the sensation, when, 
an hour later, it became known in that 
mysterious way peculiar to idle com- 
munities that Mr. Walker had shaken 
the dust—or, rather, the snow—of Kos- 
ciusko from his feet, and departed by 
the two-o’clock lorry, leaving his wife 


and, 


and her dog the sole occupants of room 
fifteen. 

“It just shows how careful one has 
to be,” said a member of the clique who 
“knew the governor general.” 

After lunch Stone interviewed a sta- 
ble hand. 

Kippara? reflected that worthy, 
scenting American dollars afar. A 
hack would be two pounds a day, but 
he would hardly advise so long a ride 
at this time of year; a gentleman was 
brought in only the other night 
There followed a detailed account of 
the happenings of two nights ago. 
Then there was a bob sleigh and its 
driver who could be hired for three 
pounds a day. To go back by train 
and thence to Kippara would mean 
coaching half the distance and actually 
doubling _ it The hack? Very 
well; he would advise riding to Kip- 
para’s southeast boundary that after- 
noon, sleeping at one of the camps— 
quite a usual proceeding—and making 
the station comfortably the next day. 

A few hours later Stone came upon 
Sprague stretching a wallaby skin on 
the wall of camp No. 4. 

Their meeting was as demonstrative 
as Anglo-Saxons usually allow such 
things to be. 

“Come into the smoking room,” said 
Sprague, “and help yourself to the 
whisky and soda.” 

Stone seated himself on a packing 
case, and allowed his pale-blue eyes to 
wander over the mural decorations. 

“First and foremost,” he drawled, “I 
want to tell you that you may think 
you’re a cow-puncher—or its Austral- 
ian equivalent—but you’re not. You’re 
a dramatist, with a play on Broadway 
that’s making things hum. When [ left 
it had run a month to crowded houses; 
there’s two thousand doll—I mean four 
hundred pounds—to your credit at the 
Bank of New South Wales, head office, 
and—why the devil don’t you whoop?” 

Sprague filled his pipe between his 
knees. 

“T gave up that sort of thing with 
my shaving and my breakfast,” he said. 

Stone studied him with grave con- 
cern. 











“What’s the matter?” he demanded 
brusquely. “Where’s that destiny you 
were chasing so assiduously aboard the 
Oroutes?” 

“I’d rather not talk about it, if you 
don’t mind,” said Sprague. 

Stone knew that he meant it, and, 
seeing the disappointment in his 
friend’s face, Sprague hurried on: 

“It’s been tremendously good of you, 
old man, and I'll accept the four hun- 
dred gratefully, although it is a gift. 
I’m glad some one likes ‘Lorette’; I'll 
try and write another one of these 
days. Tell me all about it.” 

Stone obeyed, and Sprague marveled 
as he listened. The past four months 
had worked a miracle in the man— 
even in his appearance—and again he 





found himself involuntarily envying 
the fullness of the other’s content. 
They had experienced no difficulty 


with the divorce, and so far as he could 
gather Stone had spent the greater part 
of his honeymoon in disposing of **Lo- 
rette.” It had been an instantaneous 
success ; so much Sprague heard with a 
lack of his old-time enthusiasm that 
troubled Stone, so that the American 
was hardly prepared for the effect of 
his concluding remarks on the episode 
of the hotel luncheon table. 

“There he sat,” he was saying, with 
an unwonted freedom of tone and ges- 
ture, “sizzling in his own fat at the 
head of the table. Eva, with her usual 






tact, let him go before she told me; 
but afterward we looked him up in 
the register. There he was as Mr. 
Walker—Mr. and Mrs. Walker, if you 


please—— 
“Do you mind saying that again— 
the name, I mean—did you = say 
Walker ?” 
Sprague 
wrist like 


was gripping the other’s 
a vise. Stone had never 
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dreamed the man could look as he did 
at that moment. 

“es. ne Said. “J 
Why ?” 

In eight hurried words Sprague told 
him, and as many minutes later was 
galloping furiously to the hotel. 

The rest can better be told in the 
words of the lady who—as already 
stated—knew the governor general. 

“My dear, I was sitting in the hall 
when a tall man with a beard and a 
dirty blue shirt marched _ straight 
through it and up the stairs as if the 
place belonged to him. The porter and 
two waiters asked him what he wanted, 
but they might as well have been flies 
for all the notice he took of them. They 
say they followed him down the corri- 
dor and saw him knock at number fif- 
teen, and the door open and close. 
Would you mind telling me what it 
all means? Her husband, you remem- 
ber— eS 

“What it all meant” was at that mo- 


Walker. 


said 





ment engaging the attention of two 
young people in room fifteen. 
“You were never married, Meg; 


that’s all—all that matters. That night 
at the cove—I! should never have gone. 
[ thought I wanted many things, but I 
never knew what was just the only one 
until I lost it. And now that I’ve got 
it—just the only one—here in my arms, 


~) 


may I keep it always?” 


By order of the late owner, whose 


address is still unknown, the white 
house on Queenscliff has been sold, 
t eth r with his other property. 

The present occupant is the author 
of “Lorette” and other plays, and for 


six months of the year he may be seen 
almost any day, with his wife and a 
lame black dog, in the garden overlook- 
ing the sea. 





AH ATEVER powers concern 
themselves with memories 
were good to me this after- 
noon. J was drowsing in one 
of those comfortable back 

seats at a Carnegie Hall song recital 
when the singer struck up that old bal- 
lad beginning: 
“There was a gallant ship 
Went a-sailing on the sea; 
And the name of the ship 

Was The Golden Vanitie.” 

The old music, the old words! Back 
they swept me, back, back so fast that 
everything blurred before my eyes— 
back across miles and years to the 
splendid Hillsbury estate, the splendid 
Hillsbury house, and the splendid Hills- 
bury lady. The gates of a seventh 
heaven of fayerie opened before me. 
Boyhood that can make a kingdom of a 
vacant lot—what could it not make of 


the Hillsbury splendors? 


The boy was about twelve years old 
when he became acquainted with the 


Hillsbury splendors, and canonized 
Mrs. Hillsbury as the presiding spirit 
of them. There was a long, blue fish- 
pond at one corner of the estate, to 
which, by a tedious scaling of some 
ten feet of knit barbed wire, a ven- 
turesome boy could attain. Noble fish 
might be taken from this water—iri- 
descent “shiners,” tantalizing “suck- 
ers,” and now and then, by dazzling 
chance, a dragon-mouthed pickerel. In 
the tremulous, fierce, half-terrified ex- 
citement of landing one of these last, 





one silvery April morning, Mrs. Hills- 
bury surprised him. 

“How do you do?” she asked, smil- 
ing amusement and polite surprise. 

He could only gawk at her, such a 
riot of emotions filled his breast. She 
stood beside a large rock, perhaps a 
dozen feet away, very tall, slender, and 
graceful, balancing a little white silken 
sunshade on a long handle. To the 
boy’s eyes, her face and presence had 
something of the regal beauty that he 
had come to associate with angels. He 
dropped his dragon-mouthed prize, I 
remember, and trembled, not so much 
for fear as for sheer admiration and 
awe. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she called, in a 
voice like a little bronze dinner gong 
struck lightly. “I won't bite vou. Look 
out! Your fish is getting back into 
the water!” 

The warning came too late, and even 
if it had not, the young poacher was 
in no condition to profit by it. The 
pickerel made two mighty leaps, fell 
into the water, and darted for green 
depths. 

The lady was prodigal of regrets: 
“Oh, that’s too bad! Did I scare him? 
And he was such a fine one, too! But 
we'll catch another.” 

“T guess we won't.” said the fisher- 
man, childishly covering up all inter- 
ests save the childish ones he was sup- 
posed to have. “They're hard to hook. 
You don’t get one of that kind very 
often.” 

Mrs, Hillsbury, laughing at his glum 
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countenance, laid aside her parasol and 
came over to the water. Out of her 
superior knowledge, she assured him 
that they would get one as large, even 
larger. He, pretending single-minded 
engrossment with his tackle, watched 
her with ‘covert thrills of admiration. 

The sleeves of her white dress were 
of an ancient, prodigious style called 
“leg o’ mutton.” The poacher, me- 
chanically threading grasshoppers on 
his hook, reflected that they made her 
look like the enameled angels in St. 
Timothy’s, where his soulless soprano 
led the choir of Sundays. But the 
angels were much inferior, he also re- 
flected, in lacking the wonderful wide- 
brimmed, white-feathered hat, and the 
bright brown waves and masses of hair 
of the Hillsbury lady. Nor was their 
presence so fragrant sweet, so rustling 
friendly. 

“Ugh! 
them on 
pers!” 

Her squeamishness gave her admirer 
a feeling of masculine superiority that 
added the last touch to his enthrall- 
ment, 

“You do if you’re going to catch 
fish,” he informed her shortly. “They 
soon get used to it.” 

She hurt his feelings by laughing at 
this reasonable reply, but the hurt was 
removed when she sat down, delicate 
dress and all, on a flat stone by his side. 
He cast in his spitted insects, and glow- 
ered at the painted floater. He knew 
perfectly well that there was no like- 
lihood of a bite in the shallow water 

here his bait had fallen; but to cast 
to a more likely depth would have ne- 
cessitated leaving the stone at her side. 
He preferred not to leave the stone. 

She soon tired of watching the mo- 
tionless floater to which he apparently 
gave his whole attention, and began to 
talk to him: 

“Tow old are you?” 

“Twelve years and three months.” 

“You are large for your age. And 
what is your name?” 

He told her his name. 

“It’s a nice name,” she assured him, 
with a spontaneity that went straight 


Do you have to—to thread 
grasshop- 


like that? Poor 


to his heart. “Mine is Janthe—Ianthe 
Hillsbury. And where do you go to 
school? In the town, I suppose?” 

He told her about the old rector who 
was trying to force Latin and Greek 
and the elementary sciences into his 
unwilling head. After that she asked 
where he lived, and seemed much in- 
terested in the little house in Cherry 
Street—the first on the right as you 
turned off Grant Avenue—and in the 
good, almost saintlike old aunt who 
mothered him. 

She led him on to talk of himself, 
laughing frequently at his replies. In 
fact, she laughed a great deal, laughed 
in the quick, uncertain manner of a 
lady not much used to laughing, as if 
her laughter rose less from amusement 
than from a brief forgetting of herself. 
He felt, dimly and inchoately enough, 
that she was a sad sort of lady. ‘This 
seemed as it should be. Angels and 
saints and Latin and Greek goddesses 
always led more or less troubled lives, 
were always more or less melancholy. 
Besides, her sadness gave him an added 
impulse to make her happy. 

When she discovered that he was the 
leading soprano at St. Timothy’s she 
was interested and pleased. 

“T used to be a singer myself,” she 
told him. 

“In some big church in St. Louis?’ 
he asked. 

She laughed lightly, with a 
sobering catch of her breath. 

“Not exactly! It doesn’t 
where.” 

After pondering this queer reply a 
little while—‘I suppose,” he suggested, 
“it’s pleasanter to live here than to be 
a singer?” 

“No!” she answered, with a sudden 
bitterness that made him cringe. “No 
—not exactly.” 

In a dim, unreasoning way, he un- 
derstood the pain behind her bitterness ; 
he even understood dimly, unreason- 
ingly a little of the cause for the pain. 
He ached with helpless sympathy 

“There—we won't talk about that,” 
she resumed gently. “Let’s sing some- 
thing. Do you know Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ ?” 


, 


little 


matter 
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He did know it, and, after a little 
urging, took up one of the plaintive 
movements. She followed him in a 
rich mezzo-soprano which so stirred 
him that he could scarcely hold to his 
part. Then she suggested various old 
ballads, some of which he knew, and 
for perhaps an hour they sang of old, 
unhappy things, with only the many- 
colored April woods and the bright wa- 
ter for an audience. The rich vibrance 
of her voice, the beauty and friendli- 
ness, withal the great sadness, of her 
presence so wrought upon the boy that 
his throat throbbed for pity and love 
of her. He began to wish to go away 
that he might meditate her sad loveli- 
ness without its too poignant prox- 
imity. 

A big fish, breaking the sky-tinted 
crystal into webs of light among some 
neighboring lily pads, afforded welcome 
diversion. The fisherman pretended 
immediate abandon to this discovery. 
He motioned for silence, drew his 
grasshoppers from the water, and “skit- 
tered” them skillfully into the midst of 
the ripples. The fish struck, sent the 
taut line swishing in useless circles, 
weakened, was conquered. When it lay 
gasping on the grass lanthe was scarce- 
ly less delighted than its captor. 

“What enormous teeth—and what 
beautiful mottlings!” she cried. Bend- 
ing over it, she almost touched its shin- 
ing body with a white forefinger. 
“There! Haven’t I brought you good 
luck, after all?” 

The triumphant 
himself for a compliment. 

“It must have been your singing,” 
he said, “that brought him in among 
the lily pads.” 

“Oh, my!” she returned, plainly 
pleased by the conceit. “I didn’t think 
you were such a flatterer!” 

“Well, if the fishes would come to 
hear St. Francis preach,” he argued 
shamefacedly, bending over his prize, 
“T should certainly think they’d come 
to hear you sing.” 

She laughed unreservedly, delighted- 
ly, at this, and made him a sweeping 
bow. He pretended to be absorbed in 


fisherman nerved 


examining his fish, too much flustered 
to look at her. 

“TI tell you what we'll do,” she 
cried suddenly. “We'll eat him to- 
gether. You admit I helped catch him, 
so we'll have him for luncheon—and 
you must come to my house for lunch- 
eon with me.” 

She took a little silver whistle from 
some fold of her dress, and set it to 
her lips; but she withdrew it without 
blowing, and held it out toward the 
fisherman. 

“You blow it,” she said. ‘Blow hard 
—three times. You can blow it ever 
so much better than I.” 

The boy arose, took the sanctified 
trinket, and blew with all his might. 

“Splendid!” she cried. Her every 
flattery was as if she had fastened a 
little golden chain around his heart. 
“Now we'll sit down and wait for a 
keeper. That was the hurry signal, so 
we won't have to wait long.” 

She sat down on the flat stone, and 
drew aside her skirts to make room for 
him, smiling in delicious camaraderie. 

“And while we’re waiting,” she con- 
tinued, “you can tell me about St. Fran- 
i [ don’t think I ever even heard 
You see, I'm frightfully ig- 


cis. 
of him. 
norant.” 

He was both shocked and delighted 
by her ignorance. Authoritatively he 
enlightened her; he even informed her 
that he was thinking of adding her to 
the roster of saints under the title of 
fanthe Piscium, which means “Ianthe 
of the Fishes.” She thanked him, with 
her eves no less than with her mouth, 
and asked to be informed as to her du- 
ties. When his pet aversion and fear, 
a green-uniformed gamekeeper, came 
up, lanthe sent away the pickerel, 
begged her teacher’s pardon for the in- 
terruption, and asked him to continue 
his lesson. 

The rest of that morning and early 
afternoon—the walk under burgeon- 
ing oak and willow trees, the entrance 
into the huge, many-gabled mansion, 
with its throng of liveried servants, the 
luncheon in the high, gilt-glittering din- 
are so many light- 


ing room—all 
strange, distorted 


touched points in a 
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chiaroscuro of dreams. ‘There was a 
Mrs. Prendigast, I remember, who sat 
at table with them, an oldish, fidg- 
ety, sharp-faced lady in black satin; her 
“leg-o’-mutton” sleeves made her look 
like an angel also, but a dark one. The 
wonderfully cooked pickerel and _ its 
staring captor were equally beneath her 
notice. 

The latter was cowed and uncom- 
fortable throughout the splendid meal; 
the very profusion of gold on the table- 
ware weakened his knees. His single 
remark was that he guessed he’d have 
to hurry home. Whereupon Mrs, 
Prendigast cackled. Ianthe’s brows 
were wrinkled with distressed protest 
as she told him that he must let her 
show him part of the house before call- 
ing a carriage for him. Indeed, she 
seemed almost as much distressed as he 
was himself; and for this his adoration 
of her was trebled. 

She took his hand as soon as they 
were alone in the wide, white-tiled hall- 
way, and smiled down at him. 

“If you weren’t so old and grown 
up,” she said, “I’d make up for Mrs. 
Prendigast’s rudeness by giving you a 
good kiss.” 

“IT wish—I wish I wasn’t so old!” 
he stammered. 

She laughed in a queer, catchy way, 
and then, as angels and saints some- 
times may, accepted the wish for the 
Tact. 


“cc 


There was a bitter accounting in the 
little house on Cherry Street that after- 

ion. The returning wanderer’s aunt 
met him with a strained, hurt expres- 
sion on her sweet face that was more 
potent than any number of reproaches. 
In response to her gentle inquiries, he 
apologized for his absence from lunch- 
eon, and made a clean breast of the 
whole matter—with the exception of 
that incident that had to do with his 
age. Aunt began to weep softly into 
her black-bordered handkerchief before 
the infamous narrative was finished. 

“T think Old Spotty has held you in 
his hands this day,” she mourned. She 
knew the devil as “Old Spotty,” al- 
though just why her nephew never un- 


derstood. “You were stealing when 
you caught the fish in the Hillsbury 
pond. That Mrs. Hillsbury did not 
punish you only makes it worse. I am 
afraid she is not a very good woman. 
She used to be an actress!” 

Ianthe’s worshiper was smitten dumb 
by this revelation. Aunt, with her eyes 
shining holy condemnation—her soul is 
with the saints, I trust!—and her lips 
set like a sterner Pudicitia’s, hinted at 
other matters too wicked for him to 
understand. 

“Did Mrs. Hillsbury ask you to come 
again?” she asked at last. 

He admitted, with a shameful joy in 
the admission, that she had. 

“You must resist that temptation!” 
said his aunt. “I wish you to promise 
me that you will never speak to her, 
never look at her, never think of her, 
again as long as you live.” 

It was a terrible promise; he hesi- 
tated, torn with dissensions. Aunt sank 
to her knees and began to ask Deity to 
show him his duty; it was her last, 
most efficacious argument in matters of 
this kind. He promised, and gave way 
to an outburst of tearful despair. After 
returning thanks, the  sweet-faced 
guardian of his soul told him that she 
thought it was his duty to go to bed 
then, in the middle of the day, and 
remain there, in supperless prayer and 
meditation, until God granted a new 
and better day. He obeyed as well as 
he could, but his meditations were not 
all such as would have pleased her; his 
prayers were forced and few. 


It is hardly remarkable that good in- 
tentions, formed in the strained, cus- 
tomary way, should reach their prover- 
bial destination. lIanthe’s adorer really 
could not help thinking of her, and 
from thinking of her to looking at her 
was so short a step that two of the 
conditions of his promise were broken 
within a week. 

He knew, as did every one else in 
the town, that Mr. Hiullsbury came 
home from the city every day at four 
o’clock, and that Mrs. Hillsbury some- 
times went to meet him at the railway 
station. Janthe’s worshiper, naturally 
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enough, was painfully interested in 
Ianthe’s husband; and on the day when 
he broke the second condition of his 
promise he persuaded himself that the 
desire-of seeing Mr. Hillsbury was all 
that kept him loitering along the maple- 
shaded road leading away from the sta- 
tion. 

One of the Hillsbury carriages was 
waiting beside the station platform, but 
from his loitering place a block away 
he could not be sure whether it was 
empty or occupied. A strange punc- 
tiliousness with regard to the terms of 
his promise kept him from looking very 
closely. The train came screeching in, 
and Mr. Hillsbury alighted. There was 
a younger, taller man, in a high silk 
hat, with him. They hurried over to 
the carriage, the stranger removing his 
hat and extending his hand as he 
walked. Mr. Hillsbury mounted the 
box beside the negro coachman, the 
stranger stepped into the body of the 
victoria, and the two black horses, with 
their gilt harness trimmings a-glitter in 
the sun, came mincing up the road. 

The watcher stepped behind the bole 
of a tree. He stared first, with a 
strange, conflicting tumult of feelings, 
at lanthe’s husband. Mr. Hillsbury 
was a small, spare, straight, severe 
man, with a drooping, grayish mustache 
and a forehead so wide that it gave his 
thin face a shape like a narrow V. His 
complexion—indeed, his whole expres- 
sion—was metallic, gray, hard, deter- 
mined, a little sneering. Looking at 
him, the spy shivered a little as with 
cold. 

But the body of the carriage, com- 
ing into sight, eclipsed everything else 
in the world. Leaning back among the 
violet cushions, her face shaded, made 
mysterious, by a wide, drooping, black 
hat, altogether exquisite, lovély to dis- 
traction, was Ianthe of the Fishes. The 
stranger, whose silk hat dangled beside 
his knee, was turned toward her, talk- 
ing to her, almost bending over her. 
The watcher saw the gleam of his white 
ear among his crisp black hair. His 
straight mustache, glistening like a 
crow’s wing, cut cheeks as 
smooth and bronzed as those of the 


across 


Roman soldiers in ‘“Myer’s History.” 
And lanthe was smiling up at him 
archly, entrancingly from beneath the 
brim of her broad hat. 

It all passed in the space of a few 
seconds. The spy came from behind 
his tree, stiff-kneed, uncertain in his 
movements, like one just awakened 
from sleep. He was filled with bitter- 
ness beyond belief. What he had just 
seen, little enough in itself, was terrible 
to him; he connected the sight with all 
that his aunt had suggested of Mrs. 
Hillsbury as too wicked for his under- 
standing. His aunt, grown person’s 
way, had vastly underestimated his un- 
derstanding. He understood too much; 
he exaggerated realities into gro- 
tesqueries that would have palsied her 
with horror could she have guessed a 
tenth of them. But bitterer than any- 
thing else was his realization of his 
own insignificant, impotent jealousy. 
Trees, brown-mottled road, — sun- 
splotched houses swam around him. 
He seemed at the vortex of a whirling 
world. 

What imaginings filled his sleepless 
brain that night even I can compre- 
hend but imperfectly. Arson, murder, 
torture that would have shamed the 
Inquisition were the pleasantest of his 
thoughts. His passion gradually wore 
itself out toward daybreak, and a split- 
ting headache that provoked quantities 
of herb tea helped him to forget it the 
next day. But it was several days be- 
fore the world lost all its tendency to 
whirl, with his head in its vortex, 


The Hillsbury estate lay on rising 
ground about a mile east of the village, 
in the pathway of the rising sun, the 
rising moon, and many rising stars. As 


Ianthe’s lover lost the first bitterness 
of his disappointment he used to sit 
of evenings on the front stoop of the 
little house in Cherry Street and watch 
the steady procession of stars above the 
eastern hills where she lived. 

Bit by bit, he put aside all of his 
knowledge of her except what he had 
gained that April morning beside the 
still water, when they talked of St. 
Francis and caught a pickerel. He loi- 
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tered no more on the road that led from 
the railway station. With a sort of 
lethargic resignation, he allowed the 
Ianthe Piscium of his memories to fall 
into a niche in his mental world but 
little removed from the niches of ham- 
adryads and light elves. Within an 
astonishingly short time she became lit- 
tle more real to him, and little more in- 
teresting, to tell the truth, than the 
population of his mythologies. 

Perhaps a month later, when the first 
wild strawberries were beginning to 
redden on south-fronting hillsides, he 
went berrying with two other boys of 
the neighborhood. They followed a 
little-used road for several miles north 
of the town, with scant reward in the 
way of berries. This assisted in the 
precipitation of a fight when it came 
time to divide the lunch. Although he 
was the largest of the three, he had the 
worst of the affair; they combined 
forces, and took an unfair, advantage 
by coming at him from @ifferent sides. 
Finally, when the smaller had got a 
good start, and the larger, leaping from 
his seat on the boy’s neck, had made 


after him, the boy was too tired to rise 


and pursue. They took the townward 
road, leaving him to the woe and re- 
parative measures of the vanquished. 

And here, with his shirt torn open 
in front, with his face grimed and raw 
from having been rubbed in the dirt, 
he had his last meeting save one with 
lanthe of the Fishes. 

Hearing the beat of horses’ hoofs 
down the road, he rolled over and sat 
up. Ianthe flashed into view on a splen- 
did chestnut hunter, and drew up so 
suddenly that her horse’s feet raised 
little, swirling clouds of golden dust. 

“Why ”’ she cried; and then, rec- 
ognizing him: “Oh, is it really you? 
What on earth’s the matter? Are you 
hurt?” 

Her presence affected him much less 
than he had thought possible. He was 
quite calm, 

“T’m not hurt,” he answered, without 
recollecting the only unbroken clause 
of his distant promise to his aunt. 
“Just been licked by a couple of fel- 
were two of them,” he 


lers. There 


5 


added, anxious to emphasize the su- 
periority of the force before which he 
had fallen. 

Ianthe broke into ringing laughter. 

“You poor boy!” she cried, with her 
voice full of amusement and compas- 
sion. “What a-.sight you are! The 
little heathen—to treat you like that! 
I'll have Henry brush you off.” 

She motioned to her groom, who had 
stopped some fifty paces in the rear, 
and he started his horse forward. For 
some reason, the thought of such a 
service was unbearable to the boy. A 
certain condescension in her manner 
was partly responsible, no doubt; and, 
besides, her mere presence had begun. 
to make him remember, to set up con- 
tracting sensations in his throat. 

“No!” he shouted. “I won't let him 
touch me!” 

Her face sobered instantly. She 
made another motion with her hand. 
The groom touched his hat, turned his 
horse, and went back to his former sta- 
tion. ‘ 

Ianthe dismounted, slipping the reins 
over her horse’s head as she did so, and 
came over in front of the boy. 

“T truly beg your pardon,” she said, 
softly striking the skirt of her gray 
habit with a little ivory-and-gold crop, 
“for laughing. It was thoughtless of 
me. Will you please excuse me?” 

The defeated pugilist sat without an- 
swering, stolidly gazing at the ground 
between his knees. 

“Or have I offended you in some 
other way?” she resumed. “I was 
afraid I had when you answered 
neither of the invitations I sent you. I 
thought perhaps you would like to hear 
Signore * She mentioned the soft 
Italian name of a great baritone long 
since forgotten. “And he wished very 
much to hear you.” 

Varying emotions filled the boy too 
full for longer silence. 

“Was he the man who came with 
Mr. Hillsbury,” he asked, glancing up 
at her, “the Saturday afternoon after 
we caught the pickerel ?” 

“Why, yes. Did you see him?” 

He remembered the sight too well, 
and resumed his ground gazing. 
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“He is coming again next Saturday 
evening,” she said. ‘Would you care 
to come? He has a magnificent voice.” 

Ianthe’s judge and lover made no 
sign that he heard. 

“I wish you’d tell me,”’ she resumed, 
after a short pause, ‘“‘whether I’ve done 
anything to make you ignore me and 
my invitations. I sent the last one by 
a groom, to make sure it should reach 
you.” 

The boy was stung into self-defense. 

“T never got ’em, nor heard any- 
thing about ’em,” he blurted. “My 
aunt must have got ‘em, and I guess 
she burned ’em. She says you—you 
are not a very good woman.” 

The little ivory-and-gold crop ceased 
its movement. After possibly five sec- 
onds of dead silence, the boy hazarded 
a glance up into her face, hoping and 
fearing that he had hurt her as she 
deserved. 

Her face was perfectly calm. 

“Probably your good aunt is quite 
right,” she said, in a voice like a little 
silver dagger. “I beg your pardon for 
bringing the matter up. Good after- 
noon!” 

She was back on her horse and far 
down the road in a cloud of golden 
dust before the boy realized that she 
had moved. Her groom, rising and 
falling to the trot of his hack, stared 
insultingly as he passed. 


The defeated pugilist and disappoint- 
ed lover trailed homeward with spirits 


as sodden as the dust he shuffled 
through. He made no mention of the 
roadside meeting to his aunt; nor did 
he blame her for doing away with his 
invitations. From the depths of his 
infamy—for had he not utterly broken 
his promise, and did he not adore 
lanthe still in spite of all the evil he 
knew of her ?—he looked up to his aunt 
as to some half-celestial being, who, by 
virtue of her daily admission into the 
councils of the Ruler of the Universe, 
could do no wrong. He was troubled, 
moreover, by a great problem, in which, 
as so frequently happens in great prob- 
lems, right lay all on one side, desire 


all on the other. His problem had to 
do with Ianthe’s last invitation. 

He had decided, in the course of his 
lonely walk home, to write her a note, 
apologizing for his rudeness, accepting 
her invitation for the coming Saturday 
evening. With a view to making his 
presence more pleasing, he had even 
stopped at the house of the choirmas- 
ter of St. Timothy’s and borrowed a 
book of old songs and ballads. But 
when, after the evening prayer in his 
aunt’s little parlor, he was alone in his 
own room, he could not bring himself 
to write the note. There were four 
days more, he reflected. He felt that he 
must not take so essentially wicked a 
step without mature deliberation. 

In the four days that followed, his 
indecision of the first evening became 
a sort of precedent. A dozen times he 
determined to send the note; a dozen 
times, often with paper and ink before 
him, and a locked door behind, he could 
not bring hiniself to write the shame- 
ful words. In the meantime, he in- 
dustriously picked out songs and _ bal- 
lads on the pedal organ in his aunt’s 
parlor. Prompted by the turmoil in his 
own breast, he selected unhappy, ro- 
mantic pieces, especially such as seemed 
applicable to the case of Ianthe of the 
Fishes and himself. When the fateful 
Saturday arrived, and with it the im- 
possibility of getting a note to her in 
time, he had by heart half a dozen of 
the most plaintive songs in Scotch and 
English literature. Only by a great dis- 
sembling did he that day escape herb 
tea and castor oil. 

After the early supper in the little 
house in Cherry Street, he took his cap 
and wandered forth. No definite pur- 
pose turned his steps toward the rising 
land to eastward; he merely plodded 
along the winding brown road, too 
chokingly full of disappointment, jeal- 
ousy, unrewarded half virtue, all man- 
ner of bitterness to notice where he 
was going. In the course of half an 
hour he came oat on a bare little knoll. 
He paused to look down upon the clus- 
tered brown roofs of the town behind 
him, and up toward the white-gabled 
Hillsbury house before. 
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Far to westward the sun was burning 
a blazing hole in the level prairie. Jags 
of parti-colored flame spread out and 
upward, as when a pine board is 
pierced by a white-hot iron. A long 
streak of gossamer cloud stretched, like 
a strip of rumpled white chiffon, above 
the pyre. The roofs of the houses, the 
steady spires of the maple trees that 
lined the village streets, the broad fields 
at his feet were ruddy with reflected 
glory. To eastward the many windows 
of the Hillsbury house blazed back the 
incandescent splendor, each one a sep- 
arate dazzling plate of fire. A cluster 
of huge oaks before the estate’s main 
entrance, some hundreds of feet from 
the mansion, was bathed in lambent 
rose madder and gold. 

The boy turned his eyes again toward 
the dust of the roadway, and wandered 
onward. The sight of the giant trees, 
and of one in particular that rose head 
and shoulders above the rest, had put 
into his mind the beginnings of an idea. 
He knew the oaken patriarch well; the 
proudest moment of his twelfth year 
had come when, having swarmed fear- 
fully up the bole of this giant, he had 
seated himself, with all the world be- 
neath him, in a crotch below its very 
tip. The recollection of this exploit, 
no less than the present idea that it 
inspired, quickened his footsteps, set 
his heart to pounding at his ribs. 

The sun had set by the time he at- 
tained the remembered pinnacle, but 
half of the great tree, including his 
ury perch, was still bathed in orange- 
colored light Panting and trembling 
with the fierce joy of his ascent, he 
down into the fir-surrounded 
Hillsbury lawn. At first his sun-dazzled 
eyes could not pierce the lower shad- 
ows, but by dint of screening himself 
among the leaves and looking carefully 
he managed to make out several fig- 
ures on the veranda. 

He waited a moment to get his 
breath, to still the tumultuous clamor 
of his heart; then he began to sing. 

He did not use the full volume of 
his trained voice at once. He felt even 
more strange and fearful than when 
his time had come to sing his first solo 


k oked 


at St. Timothy’s. But the sound of his 
voice and the familiar words gave him 
courage. 

“And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen,” 
he sang. It was a simple little song 
of two stanzas, a slight prelude to the 
weightier matter that was to follow. 

Before the song was finished he saw 
his four listeners come out into the 
lawn. They gazed about curiously, 
now up, now about the shrubbery. 

His time had come; he struck into 
“Loch Lomond.” No one could have 
convicted his soprano of being soulless 
then. He was singing the song—he, in 
his own proper person—to Janthe of 
the Fishes—to lanthe of the April 
morning and the little blue lake. 


will 


Le »ch Lo- 


“But me and my true love, we never 
meet again, 

By the | ie, | ie 

»y the bonme, bonnie 


mond !” 


banks of 


Tears forced themselves into his eyes 
as he He turned his face up- 
ward, and poured out his desolation, in 
a second and third stanza, into the opal- 
tinted depths of evening sky. Long 
afterward he compared his perform- 
ance to that of a lost calf bawling for 
its mother; but any such comparison 
was at the nadir of his thoughts as he 
sang the quavering melody. 

Upon glancing down, after sending 
the last yearning note toward the upper 
air, he noticed, with something of a 
shock, that his hiding place had been 
discovered. Ianthe and the Italian were 
standing close together, with-still, up- 
turned Mr. Hillsbury was puff- 
ing a some Mrs. 
Prendigast supporting herself by one 
hand on his shoulder. During the short 
interval before he began “Barbara Al- 
len,” none of them stirred. 

He launched the new song in a mel- 
ancholy minor, as suited the melancholy 
development of the.theme: 


sang. 


races ; 


cigar paces away, 


“In Scarlet Town where I was born 
There was a fair maid dwellin’, 
Made every youth sigh, Wellaway! 
Her name was Barbara Allen,” 


He forgot his audience with the sec- 
ond stanza, in the pathos of the song’s 
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peculiarly apt application. Cruel Bar- 
bara was, of course, Ianthe of the 
Fishes ; the rich man who inveigled her 
into marrying him was Mr. Hillsbury ; 
and unfortunate Jemmy Grove, who 
died for her—who but the singer him- 
self ! 

The Italian burst into frantic gym- 
nastics of applause at the conclusion of 
this sad recital. 

“Bravo!” he bawled, waving his arms 
and legs like a very handsome and well- 
contrived jumping-jack. ‘‘ Magnificent! 
Give us another! Encore!” He mo- 
tioned to the others, and led the way 
down the white-graveled road to the 
foot of the tree in which the singer 
perched. 

The singer was deeply disgusted by 
the attention he had aroused; but there 
was another song that Janthe must 
hear. He felt that it was the most 
applicable of all to the state of her 
affairs. Unlike the others, it was a 
popular song of the day. It was called 
“She’s a Bird in a Gilded Cage.” I am 


unable to express the atrocity of this 
song; possibly it was, all in all, the 


worst song ever written. I remember 
only the last three lines of the chorus: 


Her beauty’s been sold 
For an old man’s gold; 
She’s a Bird in a Gilded Cage! 


The singer tried to make of this song 
the splendid, tragic thing that—to him 
—it rightly was. He had not sung 
“Loch Lomond” with such melancholy ; 
he had not sung “Barbara Allen” with 
such hopeless grief 

A curious constraint seemed to hold 
the audience upon the completion of 
this song. There was no applause. 
The sun, which had afforded the per- 
former a sort of glorified spotlight, 
suddenly left him in darkness. His 
program was finished; he was tired; he 
wished to descend. 

But, deeply as the former outburst 
of enthusiasm had disgusted him, it 
irked him to make his bow to a silent 
house. Luckily he bethought him of 
another ballad, learned years before. It 
was principally about a little cabin boy, 
who got drowned in the “Lowland 


Sea.” The singer launched it 
riedly : 
“There was a gallant ship 
Went a-sailing on the sea, 
And the name of the ship — 
Was the Go-ol-den Van-i-tee! 
And she feared she might be taken 
By the Turkish enemie 


He stopped abruptly, for it seemed 
to him that Janthe had called. 

“Oh-oo!"" she repeated. ‘Please 
come down now, and let us thank you.” 

Queerly enough, it seemed to the 
singer, she seemed to take it for grant- 
ed that he had finished. He hesitated, 
perplexed. 

“Do come down,” 
“See—it’s getting dark. 
fall.” 

Mr. Hillsbury seconded her. 

“Which would be too bad,” he said, 
“considering your brilliant accomplish- 
ments.” 

The words, the 
stung and astounded. 
not move. 

“Come down now, 
please?” pleaded lIanthe. 
down!” 

He hesitated only a moment longer, 
and then began a reckless descent. He 
had a dim wish that he might lose his 
grip and fall, a horribly mangled 
corpse, to her feet. Hatred of Mr. 
Hillsbury and love of lanthe made his 
very soul sick unto death. He gnashed 
his teeth and tore at the bark of the 
tree as he slid downward. 

\Vhen at last he stood on the ground 
no one took any notice of him. He 
stared dumfoundedly at his recent au- 
dience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillsbury stood facing 
each other, straight and silent, some 
three feet apart; her eyes were level 
with his. The Italian and Mrs. Pren- 
digast gaped astonishment. 

“Madame,” said Mr.  Hillsbury, 
“kindly remember that I merely 
thanked you for your well-chosen en- 
tertainment.” His voice was like a 
watchmaker’s file—thin, hard, and 
harsh. 

“And I repeat—that I had nothing 
whatever to do—with choosing this en- 


she repeated. 
You might 


thin, hard voice 
The singer did 


won't you, 
**Please come 
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tertainment.” The breaks in her voice 
were terrible; the boy put his hand to 
his own throat. 

Mr. Hillsbury smiled in a way that 
made the Italian take a sudden step 
toward him. “Then I must have been 
mistaken,” he said. ‘Doubtless it was 
a mere coincidence that our young 
friend vocalized your misfortunes. 
Shall we return to the house? Agatha 

” He offered his arm to Mrs, 
Prendigast. 

Ianthe came over to the boy, sank 
down on one knee before him, and took 
his hands in both of hers. But he 
realized that she did not see him, or 
think of him at all. Her dead calmness 
terrified him. 

“Don’t—don’t, dear Ianthe!” he 
stammered. Then she kissed him, and 
he felt that tears were running over her 
cheeks like rain over snow. ‘‘Now go 
away!” she whispered. “You under- 
stand? I love you—but go away!” 

He understood only that he must do 
whatever she asked. He turned and 
ran with all the might of his trembling 
legs toward the town. He never even 
looked back. 

The splendid Hillsbury house burned 
to the ground that night. It disap- 


peared utterly in a great cloud of cin- 
der-jeweled smoke above, a_ great 
golden glow all around, and a great 
heap of gray ashes beneath. When 
Ianthe’s lover was awakened by his 
aunt, toward two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, half a dozen of the Hillsbury car- 
riages were rolling through the village 
on the St. Louis road. 

He was sent away to an Eastern 
preparatory school shortly afterward, 
and he never heard of Janthe Piscium 
again. For a time even his memory of 
her suffered eclipse by the host of new 
interests and duties that beset him. But 
with succeeding years it returned in 
great glory. Gradually he conceived 
the notion that the burning of the splen- 
did Hillsbury house might have been a 
symbol. Had not the house been her 
cage, her gilded cage? Was it not pos- 
sible that his very singing had been the 
torch to set it on fire? He was deep 
in Maeterlinck at the time, and the con 
ceit pleased him immensely. 


To this day I never see the names 
of great singers without half conscious- 
ly looking for hers among them. But 
doubtless she would have changed her 
name. And then, besides 


THE HERETIC 


HEY bid me pray within the templed gloom 


Of their great churches; 


bid me kneel 


At lighted, gold-strewn altars, lest the real, 
True splendor of the sun should leave no room 
In my dark soul, for fear of the dread doom 


They prophecy. 


They ery they would reveal 


To my blind eyes, my seeking hands, the seal, 
That holding blessedness, dispels all gloom. 


And I, because I hate this imagery 

Of hidden, inward things that strangely lack, 
The soul's still faith; because so reverently 

I love the dripping, golden sun, the crack 
Of mystic dawn, earth's flowers, and the sea, 
—1I sin—Yet God seems very near to me. 


G. HERBERT. 

















VHIEF ENGINEER MICKEY 
O’ROURKE was dying on a 
stormy winter’s afternoon, 
while Light Vessel No. 188 
rolled deep in the roaring seas 

that swept before the gale toward the 
Columbia River bar. One twisted and 
bruised hand lay over his crushed side; 
with the other he covered his mouth, 
so that only his eyes, bright with pain, 
told of his suffering. 

“No, no, misther!” he was telling the 
captain. “Ye'll take no boat in this 
weather to fetch a priest for me soul's 
passing.” He took his hand from over 
his lips that his words might come more 
plainly: “Sailors must eat what is 
helped, and the Good Mother above will 
be kind.” 

Captain Nillson wedged his huge 
form in the doorway of the little room 
and pondered. Overhead was the 
thump of falling water, the screech of 
the wind. Throughout the ship’s steel 
frame sounded the incessant thin clamor 
of the submarine bell. The dying man 
breathed harshly. 

“A doctor might 
gan again. 

Mickey’s mustaches bristled. “And 
have me last pay check spint by any- 
body else than me own sisther’s childher 
in Oakland? Ye’ll spind no money on 
that.” 

Now Nillson knew and Mickey knew 
that the chance of getting a boat across 
the bar into Astoria in such weather 
was so slim as to be no chance at 
all. But Mickey also knew that Nill 
son would take that chance at a word. 


” the skipper be- 





He smiled at the big figure in the door- 
Way. 

“I raymimber ” he commenced. 

“Don’t try to talk,” Nillson urged 
gently. 

“Tis little time I have to speak,” was 
the reply. “I was thinking of—of 
Tim, Tim Reardon. Tim had a love 
story. I have niver told it. To pass 
the time till eternity I will explain to 
ye why Tim, though he lived long and 
hard, and died alone, wid no woman’s 
hand in his hair, was happy and in love 
till the end.” 

“Mickey!” the skipper said, in pro- 
test. “I wouldn’t try to tell us.” 

“’Tis not for Tim’s sake,” the en- 
gineer answered, turning his bright eyes 
to the beams above him. ‘“ ’Tis for the 
sake of the gir-rl who niver grew old.” 

Mickey wiped his lips with the edge 
of the blanket, and twisted himself 
painfully in the bunk. While the ves 
sel he had tended so well through many 
years tossed wildly, and as if in agony 


itself, he told his last story. 


Tim came from me own place, and 
his father’s house stood on the slope 
of the same green hill as me own. A 
black-haired, quick-eyed felley he was, 
wid no woman’s ways, and only the 
rough hands of him to make his rough 


path smooth. Maybe he dreamed. I 
dunno. At least he could niver explain 
what foolishness there was in his pate; 
and so he wint to sea, looking back 
across his shouldher as he stepped down 
the hill. But she—the gir-rl—didn’t I 
speak of the gir-rl? No matther; there 
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was a gir-rl, and she merely looked at 
him as he wint by to be gone foriver. 

The sea is no place to act without 
thinking or to speak without listening. 
So me bould Tim wor-rked with his 
strength many years before he found 
himself suddenly made engineer of a 
small tug. From that he rose by slow 
degrees to the lofty position of fourth 
assistant on a mail boat out of San 
Francisco to the Orient. \Whin he got 
his ticket, he sat down and thought. 

And the sum of his thoughts was 
this: “I am still sthrong, being but 
thir-rty years old. I am unwed, and I 
have three pay checks still under the 
band of me cap.” 

Having thought this, he raymimbered 
the gir-rl who lived at the foot of his 
father’s hill, the little gir-rl with bare 
feet, and childher’s eyes out of which 
a woman looked. He repeated her 
name to himself, and wint below to his 
watch in the engine room with his chest 
out; and, by the power of raymimber- 
ing, he kept away from the dhrink and 
rose to be second assistant. He was 
transferred to another boat undher a 
chief engineer by the name of Dan Ma- 
honey, a terrible felley, and proud of 
his ability to say little and look much, 

When me bould Tim came aboard 
and repor-rted, Mahoney glared at him, 
and between their eyes wint the fire of 
distaste. 

“Am I niver to get anything in me de- 
par-rtmint but poor scuts, who can do 
little to ear-rn their pay?” says the 
chief 

“Such is the for-rtune of thim that 
deserve no betther,” says Tim boldly. 

And they glowered at each other till 
the old man ordhered Tim to his duty. 

Hatred is the life of the wor-rld. 
Thim that love each other may say 
nothing and be contint. But enemies 
must always be talking for fear their 
hatred'll die, and so disappoint thim. 
Because Tim’ Reardon and Dan Ma- 
honey did not like each other, they 
spoke often and kept the fires war-rm 
between thim. 

“The chief will 
1 


boasted me bould Tim. 


niver let me go,” 
“Tf I leave the 


ship, he must sit alone in his room 
with no one to cur-rse.” 

“Tf the rascal were wor-rth it; I 
would instantly dischar-rge him,” Ma- 
honey would state with severity. “But 
nobody else would have such an ig- 
noramus, and, as I have pity on him, I 
will give him bread and butter which 
should go to a betther man,” 

Now, Mahoney lived in Alameda, 
across the bay from San Francisco, and 
each thrip he'd go solitary home without 
a wor-rd to the boys. But we knew 
why, for the pictures of his wife and 
daughter were on the bulkhead in his 
room, and the gir-rl was evidently too 
pretty for to be addressed by such as 
us. 

Many is the time I have seen old Ma- 
honey sit and stare at the gir-rl’s por- 
trait, his pipe cold between his lips, his 
hands gray on his knees. Did I say she 
Was pretty ? 

Whin the good Lor-rd chose a mother 
for his Blessed Son, ’twas of such. She 
had the hair that should niver be 
touched but by delicate fingers, and her 
eyes looked at ye with trust and af- 
fection, and the call to be kind. Soft 
of flesh and silken of skin she was, and 
the cheek of her was dimpled into a 
hollow for the war-rmth of a baby’s 
head—child, and woman, and angel! 
By the magic of photography, ’twas all 
down in the picture. 

’Twas the portrait on the bulkhead 
that made us all wishful the chief would 
invite us to his house. Could we but 
see her sitting in a low chair undher 
the lamp, we'd ha’ died happy. But 
niver a man of us was allowed to cross 
the bay and call, though many of us 
thried for the invitation. 

So we were surprised at the gall of 
me bould Tim whin, one day, he looked 
at the chief engineer, who was most un- 
reasonable that mor-rning, and said: “If 
it weren't for the sake of your sweet 
gir-rl, I’d lick ye for the wor-rds ye 
have spoken to me.” 

“Ye say?” said the engineer, with a 
white face. 

“T say I would pound ye to a jelly, 
if it weren’t that your daughter saves 
ye,” repeated Tim. 
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And, be hivins, the old man _ wint 
away without a wor-rd. 

Said a felley to Tim: “Ye’re a won- 
derful lad. Ye’ve seen her. Are yez 
in love with her? How did ye meet 
her ?” 

“Be at no expinse to mind another’s 
business,” replied Tim, scowling at us 
all. 

“She is, indeed, a sweet creature,” 
says the felley, with all rayspect, but 
Tim answers him not at all. 

At other times Tim would take 
chance, whin the old man was topside, 
to stare in at the picture of her on the 
bulkhead. One night I found him at 
the door, his eyes full of dreams. “I 
have done the chief a wrong,” says he. 

“Ye mean?” I demanded, 

“After all, she is too good for the 
likes of us,” says he. 

“How did ye make her acquaint- 
ance?” I inquires, but Tim only tur-rned 
his eyes on me coldly. 

3efore long we saw that Reardon 
was making up to Mahoney. He no 
longer cur-rsed him aloud. He did 
many extra jobs. Each time we were 


nearing por-rt on this side he would 
dress up and make opportunity to speak. 
Sut Mahoney niver let up on him, nor 
paid any attintion to his efforts to be 
agreeable. 
Me breath 


is shor-rt and me story 
long. I will pass over two years, dur- 
ing which Mahoney grew silent again, 
and me brave Tim wor-rked har-rd and 
said little. But we all knew he was 
striving for the gir-rl, and we stood 
aside, because in his eyes was the love 
of her. 

One black night, as we were docking 
in San Francisco, with a sthrong ebb 
tide, and the engines wor-rking their 
best to get the ship into her slip, an ac- 
cident happened. The chief engineer 
stood by an open side por-rt waiting for 
the machines to be rung down. His foot 
twisted on a coil of rope, and before 
he could get handhold or foothold, he 
shot out of the opening into the dar-rk- 
ness. 

Tim was just coming along the main 
deck and, without a wor-rd, he wint 
overside after Mahoney. 


‘Twas bitter cold, and the tide was 
roaring through the piles and boiling 
out into the channel and to sea. In ten 
seconds we had heaving lines and 
lanter-rns ready swung down between 
the ship and the dock, and a boat lower- 
ing away on the other side to pick them 
up whin they wint past the ster-rn. 
But they were vanished, and neither 
look nor cry did we get from thim for 
two hours, 

“No use,” says the mate, after a 
while. ‘They have been sucked out 
into deep wather, and are now drifting 
with the dar-rk tide.” And he hove in 
the boat again. 

So we were astonished whin, about 
midnight, me bould Tim tur-rns up, 
with the ould chief, gray and weak, in 
his ar-rm. They said nothing whilst 
we helped the ould man to his room, 
and Tim went to his room for dhry 
clothes. 

I wint in to see him. “How did ye 
manage it?” I asked him. “We tried for 
ye two hours.” 

“The old man sthruck his head when 
he fell,’ says Tim. “I found him roll- 
ing about in the tideway, and ‘twas not 
till we were an hour in the wather that 
he came to, and we swam ashore.” 

“Ye’re a brave man,” says I, 

“W’u'd ye leave the gir-rl without de- 
finder or father?” he demands. 

Thin 1 knew that love in his hear-rt 
was the strength of him. “Now ye’ll 
win the gir-rl,” I remar-rks to mesilf. 

Next mor-rn, whilst Tim was at 
wor-rk in the engine room, the chief 
came down. He spoke to no one, but 
walked straight to me bould Tim, his 
hands behind his back. 

“Misther Reardon, ye’ve saved me 
life,” he says in a loud, hoarse voice. “I 
am grateful to ye.” 

“°Twas nothing,” 
him in the eyes. 

“I did not think ye’d do such for an 
ould man,” says Mahoney, staring at 
him har-rd. 

“T did not,” answers Tim. 

And they looked each other fair and 
straight till the chief tur-rned on his 
heel and wint away. 


says Tim, looking 
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“Bad cess to such!” says a felley 
near by. 

“°Tis his way,” answers Tim, going 
about his duties. “It doesn’t matther.” 

That afternoon I found Tim in his 
room, sitting on his chair and gazing at 
something. I saw that he was dream- 
ing. I thrust me head in at the door 
to speak with him. But I did not. On 
the bulkhead above his desk was the 
gir-rl’s portrait, the picture of Mary 
Mahoney. I wint away for an hour. 

Whin I came back I spoke to him. 
“Ye have the picture, Tim.” 

“T found it in me bunk whin I came 
off watch,” says he. 

“°Tis a sign,” I remar-rks. 

“Tis a sign,” says Tim, and stretches 
the big ar-rms of him. 

“The chief put it there,” I wint on. 

“Her father,” he answers, with bright 
eyes. 

“And now?” I inquires. 

“And now ” he began and 
choked. I left him, knowing that his 
hear-rt was full. 

Later I wint to the chief’s room with 
me log book. The ould man sat with a 
cold pipe between his lips, staring at 
the empty wall, with the square of white 
paint standing out where the portrait 
had been. : 

“Here is the log, chief,” I says ray- 
spectfully. 

He answered me not at all, and I wint 
away, for his face was white with pain. 

That night I got liberty and dressed 
mesilf up to go and see me sister, who 
lived in Alameda at the time. As I 
waited for the ferryboat, who should I 
come upon but me bould Tim Reardon, 
dressed in new clothes, and with a 
flower to his buttonhole. He was look- 
ing like a man who sees nothing. I 
touched him on the ar-rm. He tur-rned 
and stared at me a moment, and then he 
said: 

“Where are ye going, Mickey?” 

“To Alameda to see me own bor-rn 
sister,” I answers him. “And what is 
the flower in your coat? Is it a sign?” 

“It is a sign,” says he, the eyes of 
him war-rm and bright. 

“Ye’ll see her?” I inquires. 

“The chief has said so,” he replies. 


, 


“Thin ye’ve won her?” says I, 

He whispered: “I wondher will she 
have me? I am not fit even to speak 
to her. Mickey, I’m afraid!” 

I looked at him, and saw that he 
spoke thrue. “Tis the way of men to 
be afraid whin ‘tis all over. So I stood 
beside till the boat was in and the gate 
opened. Then I took him by the ar-rm 
and we wint aboard. 

’Twas the longest thrip ever made by 
a fast ferryboat to Alameda Mole. Me 
bould Tim said niver a wor-rd, but sat 
and stared at the dar-rkness outside. 
Whin we landed and were in the train, 
he said: “We will get off at Central 
Avenue.” 

“You will, but I will not,’ I re- 
mar-rks. “Me station is High Street.” 

“Will ye desert a shipmate?” he de- 
mands. 

“For why should mesilf go with a 
lover to see his sweethear-rt?” I in- 
quires, mad with him for his slackness. 

“Come with me as far as the door,” 
says he. “I have niver met her 
mother.” 

“Nor have I,’ I retor-rts. 

“The chief will not be there,” he wint 
on. “Shall I have no man to give me 
me face before the two of thim?” 

“°Tis the gir-rl and not her mother 
that counts,” says I. 

The boy groaned. “Come with me or 
I’ll niver be able to knock at the door,” 
he pleads with me. 

“Rather than see 


the gir-rl disap- 
pointed afther waiting so long, I will 


ring the bell for ye,’ I assents. “But 
shame on ye, Tim Reardon, for a pol- 
throon and no lover at all, at all.” 

So we got off at Central Avenue, 
undher the bright lamps—’twas 
many years ago, and no electricity in 
the streets—and he tould me the ad- 
dress. As we went towar-rd it I could 
feel the ar-rm of him swelling against 
mine, and I pictured to mesilf the sweet 
creature opening the door and looking 
at him from her gentle hear-rt. 

We found the house, a small cottage 
set back in a small yar-rd. There was 
a light behind the transom, and we 
could read the number plainly. ‘Ye’re 


gas 
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expicted,” I tould him. “Go on alone. 
I will go and see me sister.” 

“Ye'll come with me,” he says, in a 
commanding voice. “I leave it to you 
to inthroduce me to the mother whom 
I-have niver met.” 

So I rang the bell and waited behind 
me gallant Tim till the door should 
open. And I resolved that if the gir-rl 
stood in the light, I would disappear 
and leave thim to their happiness. 

We hear-rd steps coming slowly 
down the hall. Tim took off his hat. 
An ould lady opened the door and 
looked at us gently, with no wor-rd for 
us. I waited for me companion to 
speak, but he was dumb. 

“Ts it Mrs, Mahoney, ma’am?” I says, 
with me best bow, to help the poor divil 
out. 

“Tt is,” says she. Then she brushed 
two thin hands down over her skir-rt. 
“Are yez from the ship?” she inquires. 

“This is Second Assistant Reardon, 
and I am Thir-rd Assistant O'Rourke,” 
I tould her politely. ‘We came to call.” 

She stepped back and we wint in. 
“Where is the chief?” she asked in her 
quiet voice. 

“He couldn’t come, owing to wor-rk 
to be done,”’ I managed to explain, and 
would have gone at the moment, but 
that she took me hat. 

So we removed our coats and hats, 
and waited for her to open the parlor 
door, which she did slowly. We en- 
tered a little sitting room, furnished as 
women do such things, and there we 
sat down. Mrs. Mahoney sat down her- 
self, very silently, on a stiff chair by a 
closed piano, and gazed at us politely, 
with her white hands folded in her lap. 

I hear-rd no sound in the house. 
None of us said anything at all, and I 
cur-rsed mesilf for coming and being 
there. What business was it of mine? 

Presintly me bould Tim, with a fool- 
ish smile on his face, pointed to a pho- 
tograph on the marble-topped table that 
was undher the lamp. 

“Why, there’s a picture of Mary,” 
says he. 

Mrs. Mahoney looked at him with an 
odd expression, much as to say, “And 
how do you know ?” 


I took it up. “And a very good por- 
trait it is,” I remar-rks. 

“Yes,” she answers. 
likeness.” 

Me bould Tim looked 
happy. “Beautiful,” says he. “And 
how long ago was it taken?” He 
walked to the table and picked up the 
picture. “’Tis an enlargement like the 
other,” says he. 

“Yes,” she replies. 

“I see that it was taken in Boston,” 
Tim goes on. 

Mrs. Mahoney once more smoothed 
her skir-rts down and said, in a dull 
voice: “Yes. ’Twas there she died.” 

No more was there said for a full 
five minutes. Then Tim spoke up in a 
far-away voice: “I think He got 
no fur-rther, but stared at the portrait. 

“She died nine years and eight 
months ago,” says Mrs. Mahoney, rais- 
ing her tired eyes to us. “The picture 
was taken when she was eighteen. She 
died that year. We couldn't live in 
Boston after that, so we came West.” 

Very quietly, Tim got up and held 
out his hand, saying nothing. 

The ould lady spoke up. “Say 
nothing to me husband about Mary,” 
says she. “He cannot bear to speak of 
her. She died of pneumonia while he 
was at sea.” She smiled dimly at us. 
“Me own name is Mary, but he can’t 
call me that for choking.” 

We wint out, through the little 
yar-rd, and down the street. We waited 
for the train, and we wint together back 
to the ship. There, by the door of his 
room, I left Tim Reardon, and then 
wint to me own room. 

As I passed the chief’s door, I saw 
him inside, sitting with a cold pipe in 
his mouth, the gray hands of him on 
his knees, the eyes of him bur-rnt with 
pain for the gir-rl he had twice lost. 

Next day me bould Tim quit the ship 
and disappeared for many years. I saw 
him once in a while, and he kept the 
portrait of the gir-rl always with him. 
Maybe he was a bit crazed by his sorra, 
At any rate, he niver seemed to think 
her dead. One day I met him on the 
old City of Puebla, where he was as- 
sistant. I stopped in for a yar-rn, and 


“A very good 


suddenly 








saw the picture on his bulkhead. Afther 
many little things I pointed to it. “Ye 
still keep it?” I inquired. 

“No one can iver take her away from 
me,” says he. “Her father gave her to 
me. I have lived har-rd and wrong in 
many things. But whin I see her, 1 can 
look her in the sweet eyes and hold out 
clean ar-rms to her. “Tis long to wait,” 
says he, “but she niver grows ould, and 
so—what matther ?” 

I have tould the story of Mary Ma- 
honey, the gir-rl who niver died, who 
was immor-rtal because she was loved 
and protected, and niver hear-rd rough 
wor-rds, nor saw rough deeds, nor wept 
because of a wicked wor-rld.. And now 
I have finished. 


Mickey looked at us all brightly, his 
hand once more over his twisted lips. 

The skipper laid a gentle hand on the 
bruised arm. 

O’Rourke shook his head. 
would die alone.” 


“JT will get you a priest.” 
“No! I 
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We made him as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and went about the duties of the 
evening. \Vhen the lights were lit and 
shining into the murk and storm, the 
watch set, and the jumping cable 
freshly stoppered, we went back to the 
cabin. 

Under the swinging lamp above his 
bunk, Michael O'Rourke lay dead, all 
pain wiped from his face.  Nillson 
started to pull the blanket up over the 
gray head. Something tumbled out to 
the deck. I picked it up. It was the 
photograph of a young girl, evidently 
taken many years before. Out of its 
crudity shone youth, and tenderness, 
and loveliness as we gazed at it by the 
shaking light. The skipper took it 
gently in his hand, looked at it, turned it 
over, read the writing on the back, and 
then said in his steady voice: “This is 
the end of Mickey’s last story. This is 
the portrait of Mary Mahoney.” 

We left him with the picture over his 
heart. 


ie 
THE AWAKENING 


ITH trumpet call prolonged and loud— 
The strange March wind leaps past, 
While here and there the withered leaves, 
Like rags from \WVinter’s tattered sleeves, 
Are fluttered by the blast. 


The Spirit of 

Is loath to leave 
Through 
ry 


llowed head. 


the sleeping earth, 
he r bed. 
blanket clouds pulled all 
The March wind shows a speck of 
And shakes her pi 


a ke W, 
blue, 


Half stirring in her sleep she sees, 
Before her dreamy sight, 

A morning dress all green and new, 

Bedecked with flowers gay of hue, 
And cap of blossoms white. 


Now high and clear a sweet note sounds, 
Borne on the wind’s wild roar— 
Awakening with joyful spring, 
She says “I hear a bluebird sing.” 
And opens wide the door. 
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“I am half sick of shadows,” said 
. The Lady of Shalott. 


WON’T!” said the little prin- 
cess. “Do I have to?” 

Which showed that she did 
not grasp even the rudiments 
of rebellion, 

“Certainly,” the English governess re- 
plied, without so much as looking up 
from her book. “Say it all over again. 
Come!” 

So the princess said it all over again, 
watching the shining line of pink skin 
that went straight along the middle of 
Miss Chipswith’s head, dividing it into 
two equal parts. 

“Thank goodness that’s over!” she 
remarked at the end of the lesson. And 
she threw herself into a chair with a 
protracted yawn. 

The chair was deep, and the prin- 
cess’ spine was limply thrust into its re 
cesses; her chest had hollowed itself; 
her hands were on the arms, the long, 
slender wrists protruding from lace 
cuffs; her frock was hitched up, dis- 
closing both thin, black-silk-stockinged 
legs from above the knees; her patent- 
leather slippers showed worn places on 
the inside, from the rubbing together 
of her feet. The prircess always 





worked her feet when she was study- 
ing; it helped her processes of thought. 
Miss Chipswith pretended not to no- 
tice her pupil’s abandoned attitude. She 
had found it wise to overlook things 
about seven times out of ten. 
“Now you may play!” she said, in a 


tone as nearly riotous as her range al- 
lowed. “I shall return in half an hour.” 

The heavy door closed behind her, 
but the little princess did not move. 

“Play!” she exclaimed aloud—a habit 
of hers—“huh!” 

Outside spring had come, but in this 
remote palace, whither the court had 
moved for the first time in many years, 
there was so much upholstery that the 
spring could not get by it. 

The princess presently arose, 
stretched her arms up over her head un- 
til her finger tips tingled, and went to 
the window. She had a fleeting impulse 
to go out, but to do so would involve 
endless effort. Ly the time she had 
summoned a page and sent him for the 
governess, who in turn would ring for 
the maid, who would bring her high- 
ness’ coat—the outgrown velvet one, 
which was good enough for the coun- 
try—and her hat, with the sweeping 
white feather, and her nicely cleaned 
gloves, and her overshoes—for the 
earth was fresh, and brown, and oozy 
—the hour for her music lesson with 
Professor Davinsky would have ar- 
rived. It was far simpler to stand in- 
side, untwisting the silken strands of 
the cord that moved the French shade 
up and down—though it would be quite 
impossible ever to twist them properly 
up again—and see what she could. 

The first thing that she saw was the 
queen going out for her drive. The 
queen looked very white and tired, and 
there was no smile in her eyes. So 
there was no smile on the features of 

















the lady in waiting who .accompanied 
her and held her wrap. A little behind 
them the footman stood, without so 
much as a tremor of the cockade on his 
hat. The beautifully burnished horses, 
who should have been champing at the 
silver bits, did not champ at all, for 
they had taken this same drive six times 
already, and knew exactly what to ex- 
pect. The princess drummed on the 
pane, waiting impatiently for the royal 
equipage to move out of her view. She 
was not interested in the queen’s drive. 
While she was wondering what would 
come next, a low voice at her elbow in- 
quired deferentially : 

“Please, your highness, shall I make 
up the fire?” 

The princess turned and confronted a 
six-foot flunky in knee breeches, with 
white stockings clinging close to his 
shapely legs, his huge chest plentifully 
ornamented with gold braid. In his 
immaculately gloved hand he grasped a 
rusty iron poker. 

“Whew!” sighed the princess, “it’s 
hot enough now! Don’t you think so? 
But if they told you to make it up, I 
spose you'd better.” 

“Yes, your highness,” said the man. 

Softly she followed him to the great 
graystone fireplace, where the embers 
were dying. 

“Let me poke it!” she cried wistfully, 
when he had put on two great logs. 
“Oh, William, I’d love to! If you go 
near it, you'll spoil your stockings. 
Look how you’ve dirtied your gloves al- 
ready! And all that braid’ll get in your 
way again.” 

The big youth colored to the roots of 
his hair. Awkwardly he wavered, not 
knowing what to do. 

“Never mind,” said the princess sor- 
rowfully. “They might scold you if 
you let me. I didn’t think of that. But 
I did want awfully to poke something!” 

When he had gone, with laborious, 
stealthy steps carefully calculated to 
avoid making a noise, she stood uncer- 
tain. She considered visiting her baby 
brother in the nursery, but decided 
against it, for she was never allowed to 
hold him because he was heir to the 
throne, and the nurse said that he must 
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on no account be dropped upon the 
floor. Half-heartedly she went back to 
her post. 

“Probably not a single thing’ll come 
by!” she despaired. ‘“There’s lots more 
to see in the winter at home!” 

Nothing did come but Professor 
Davinsky, who had been brought along 
from the city, and who had just walked 
up from his lodgings in the village, a 
black roll under his arm, his dun hair 
waving poetically in the breeze. Look- 
ing up, he made her a very low bow, 
and because he possessed the artistic 
temperament, was conscious of a dis- 
tinct acceleration of the pulses. 

The little princess was standing in the 
frame of the great window, a deep col- 
lar of Venetian lace, yellowed by time, 
contrasting with the live whiteness of 
her rather long, swanlike neck. Her 
dress of dark velvet clung about the 
meager, childish lines of her body, a 
bright, broad sash catching the folds of 
the material far below the waist. Her 
cheeks glowed with the shy, elusive, yet 
vivid tinge of the wild rose that he had 
but just passed growing in the warm 
hedges; her eyes, gray, brown-rimmed, 
were wide with unasked questions; and 
questions, too, were in the delicately 
penciled, ever-lifted brows. It was a 
face to make one laugh, and cry, and 
go mad with the summer madness that 
overleaps, in its joy at the eternal wom- 
anly, the man-built obstacles of title and 
of rank. The little princess, having no 
idea that her face was dangerous, 
waved heartily at the poor professor 
who had come toiling up the hill. 

“It’s too bad he has to teach me,” 
thought regretfully. “But it’s not 
fault if there’s no music in me.” 

Which showed that the princess did 
not know herself, for there was plenty 
of music in her; only it was not for 
Professor Davinsky to bring it out. 

The day dragged on till nearly six, 
and then the princess began to watch 
the clock. 

“You’re not attending!” said Miss 
Chipswith, who was reading a story 
aloud. 

‘““Mayn’t I go now?” was the answer. 
“It’s nearly time.” 


she 
my 
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How those long, black legs could fly, 
once they were allowed to stretch them- 
selves! Along vast, vaulted corridors 
the princess scampered, and fairly threw 
herself against one of the countless 
doors. 

“Come in!” cried a welcoming voice. 
And the princess burst in. 

“Oh, mother! — she 
“Mother! other!” 

A beautiful young woman was seated 
on the floor, trying to pin up her hair. 

“He pulled it all down!” she said, her 
eyes full of laughter. “The little 
wretch !” 

Upon a wadded quilt, with his fist in 
his mouth, the heir was sitting in sol- 
emn contemplation of the havoc he had 
wrought. 

“Can't I hold began the prin- 
cess, but was interrupted by a knock. 

“Hush!” the queen admonished, get- 
ting on her feet with great celerity. 
“The nurse! It would never do for 
her to catch me like this.” 

A moment later the second most im- 
portant personage in the kingdom was 


exclaimed. 


bowing herself out, walking backward, 
a protesting infant in her arms. 

“She nearly bumped into the dress- 
ing table!” the princess giggled. “I 


should think she could feel where the 
door is by this time!” 

The queen held out both arms wide. 

“Oh, Toodlums!’” she whispered, 
burying her face in the billows of her 
daughter's hair, “I've had such a bor- 
ing day! Have you?” 

The princess nodded as 
could, all caught up as she was 

“T don't know anybody in this place,” 
she said; “not even the gardeners. 
Come to my room to-night! When I'm 
in bed.” 

“T can’t to-night,” the queen sighed. 
“There’s a banquet. We'll have to talk 
it over now.” 

“But there’s so much!” the princess 
demurred. “And we've only half an 
hour.” 

The queen looked at her. 

“That's not enough,” she replied. “I 
know it isn't. Well, perhaps I can 
come for just a minute, if I scramble 
getting dressed.” 


The princess nearly strangled her 
mother with her long, lithe arms. 
“Do scramble!” she cajoled. 

do! do!” 

“I'll try,” the queen promised. ‘But 
you know how slow Princess Hapsburg- 
Gotha is. I thought she’d never get my 
bodice hooked for luncheon. She's so 
nearsighted, poor thing!” 

“Do you have to have her?” 
the princess commiseratingly. 

The queen nodded. “Have to,” she 
affirmed. “There’s no way of getting 
out of it.” 

“Poor mother!” sighed the little prin- 
cess. “I know how it is.” 

“No, you don't!” cried the 
“You mustn't!” 

“Don’t I!’ returned’ the princess, 
laughing. “I should just think I did! 
Why, the only peace I have is when 
Miss Chipswith goes to her room, I'm 
sure she sits with. her watch in her hand 
the whole time she's there, for fear of 
being late getting back. What do you 
think she said when she found me look- 
ing out of the window to-day ?” 

“What?” asked the queen, playing all 
the while with the princess’ hair. 

“She said she was surprised,” re- 
turned the princess. “That's what she 
always says. She told me never to do 
it again. Some one might see me. I 
was making myself common.” 

The queen’s face grew grave. 

“Did she say that?” she asked. 

The princess, noticing the effect of 
her words, felt a faint stirring of com- 
punction toward her 

“She was only tryn 
she said. lreadfully 
tious, you know—I 
she’s a canon’s daughter. 
was taught that way at home.” 

“T wonder how long it is since she’s 
been at home,” mused the queen. 

“Ever so long!” answered the prin- 
cess. 

“That's not right, Toodlums!’ the 
queen returned, with decision. “I! think 
Miss Chipswith ought to have a vaca- 
tion.” 


“On, 


asked 


queen. 


governes 
\ 1g to do her duty,” 
She’ conscien- 
suppose because 


Pre bal rly she 


On the very first day of Miss Chips- 
with’s vacation, a Saturday, the queen 








was walking in her spring garden, full 
of the very earliest flowers. She had 
just time, between a visit from the 
manicure and the moment of dressing 
for a diplomatic luncheon, for a sniff of 
sweet, blossom-laden air. Her broad- 
brimmed hat was in her hand, her fore- 
head bare to the sun that turned each 
thread of her hair to shining gold, and 
her eyes were full of unsolved prob- 
lems, when, at the end of one of the 
pebbled walks, she caught the shimmer 
of a starched gingham frock that 
matched the newly flowered shrubs in 
hue. Presently a little girl came skip- 
ping down the pebbled walk, a basket 
in one hand, a big pair of garden scis- 
sors in the other. 

“Good morning!” said the queen. 

The little girl had stopped short, awed 
at this vision, but when it addressed her 
thus, and smiled, she took heart, and 
made a low curtsy. 

“How well you do it!” the lady said. 
“You must have practiced it a long 
time.” 

“No, ma’am,” the child replied. ‘Not 
so long. They teach it to us in school.” 

“What for?” 

The little girl dropped her voice. “In 
case we should ever meet the queen,” 
she said impressively. ‘So we'd know 
what to do. We began last winter, 
when we heard she was coming.” 


“You're very likely to meet her,” said 
the lady—‘in this garden.” 
“Oh, no, ma’am!” said the child, 


“Father takes care I shall be out of the 
way when she comes. But he lets me 
help him other times, because I love 
the flowers so. He’s the third gardener. 
Saturdays and Sundays I’m here most 
all day. The flowers is company for 
me.” 

“Haven't you any sisters and broth- 
ers?” the lady asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. “But 
they’re grown up. I’m the only little 
one.” 

“Are you lonely?” 

[he child shook her head. “I’ve the 
flowers, and all the other children in 
school, and lots of things to do to help 
mother, when I’m not helping father! 
I've no time to be lonely!” 
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The queen cegarded her intently. The 
brown eyes were bright and serious ; the 
face not without beauty—sweet, fresh, 
and wholesome; the long, brown, well- 
tended hair hung down in two braids 
tied with pink bows. Here was an un- 
expected solution. 

“T know a little girl,” said the queen, 
stooping and taking one of the child’s 
hands with an eager gesture, almost 
pleading, ‘‘who would love to play with 
you!” 

“Do you?” responded the child, wide- 
eyed. “A little girl like me?” 

“Yes,” the queen went on. “Like you. 
Just your age. But she is lonely. She’s 
never been to school.” 

“Not been to school?” said the little 
girl, incredulous. ‘And as big as me! 
Maybe she’s half-witted ?” 

“No,” smiled the queen. 
governess.” 

“Ma’am?” answered the child, and 
added, puzzled, “I never heard tell of 
governess.” 

“Never heard of governess!” rejoiced 
the queen inwardly; “just what I 
want!” Aloud she asked: 

“\Vhat’s your name?” 

“Celia,” was the reply. 

The queen sank down on her knees 
on the pebbles, and, taking the child’s 
other hand, looked up into her face. 

“Don’t you want to come up near the 
palace to-morrow, Celia?” she sug- 
gested. “It’s lovely there, on the lawn. 
Come right up under the big front win- 
dows and wait. The little girl I was 
telling you about is sure to come out. 
It will be such fun!” 

The child shrank back. 

“Father’d never let me!” 
tested. 

“T think he will,” the queen answered, 
“if you tell him I asked it as a favor.” 

“But said the child, and dared 
not finish. 

“That’s so!” said the lady ; “you don’t 
know who I am! Never mind, just tell 
your father that you were properly in- 
vited by the mother of a lonely girl.” 
And she was off down the path between 
the hedgerows, her garden hat swing- 
ing at her side. 

The next morning, Celia was standing 


“She has a 


she pro- 
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uncomfortably on the cropped grass at 
the appointed spot, her hands clasped 
upon her stomach, gazing at the huge, 
turreted pile before her, with the un- 
happy glance of a scared fawn. She 
felt utterly out of place, and it was a 
new and desperate sensation. Details 
did not exist for her, so she did not see 
the princess, who was at the window, 
according to her habit, with no one to 
say her nay. Presently, the immense 
front door swung slowly open, disclos- 
ing on either side a splendid gentleman 
with hand at forehead and_ elbow 
crooked outward. Celia neither under- 
stood the salute, nor saw what it was 
that they were saluting, so quickly did 
it flash forth. 

“Wait a minute!” cried the princess, 
out of breath. “Oh, don’t go away! I 
was so afraid you would, before I got 
down! There are hundreds of steps.” 

Not knowing what to do, Celia be- 
thought herself of her curtsy. 

“No! No!” the princess begged, her 
eyes full of apprehension. “Please don’t 
begin those tiresome things! You'll 
waste all our time. What shall we 
play ?” 

Here was a practical question that 
Celia could understand. “Tag?” she 
suggested. 

The princess deliberated. “It would 
not be very exciting, with only two,” 
she said. “I tell you what—we'll act.” 

“Act?” asked Celia. 

“Yes!” the princess answered. “I’ve 
just been reading a story about a prin- 
cess and a ragpicker’s daughter. It’s 
very exciting. Let’s act that!” 

“All right,” Celia acquiesced. 
be the princess.” 

“Oh!” the other protested, in dis- 
may. “If you don’t mind, I’d much 
rather not!” 

Celia gasped. “Rather not be the 
princess?” She could not believe her 
ears. 

“You do it!” cried her new friend, 
jumping up and down. “You be her!” 
She was too interested to bother with 
grammar. 

“Me a princess?” Celia cried, shak- 
ing her head. “I never could.” 





“You 


The princess flung her soft arms 


around the other little girl’s waist. 
“Yes, you can,” she encouraged. “It’s 
easy! I'll show you. Why, I’m sure I 
can be a ragpicker’s daughter! All 
you've got to do is to feel like it. Can’t 
you feel like a princess?” 

The gardener’s child was watching 
her in round-eyed wonder. New vistas, 
bathed in mystic light, were opening be- 
yond her horizon. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, and 
added gamely, “I'll try.” 

The princess clapped her hands, and 
then gazed furtively up at the win- 
dows. 

“Don’t let’s stay here,” she said. 
“Some one might see me. I was in such 
a hurry that I didn’t put on my hat and 
coat!” 

“It's quite warm,” said Celia, won- 
dering. 

“I know,” was the answer, “but that’s 
got nothing to do with it. You'll find 
out, after you've been a princess once 
or twice!” 

“How do you know ?” Celia returned. 
Then she went quite white. ‘“You’re 
not—you’re not she stammered. 
“The lady didn’t say And father 
didn’t say—lI thought 

But the princess was not listening. 

“Come!” she said. “Let’s begin. 
We'll play among these quince bushes. 
You're a real, grown-up princess, you 
know—not a little girl that has to obey. 
You're going to a court ball, with a 
pearl coronet in your hair. You're 
walking along like this, tall and stately, 
when, all at once, the ragpicker’s 
daughter-——” . 

Their piping voices trailed off into 
the shrubbery, but not without stirring 
up the little birds, who started to chir- 
rup among the treetops, continuing the 
game among themselves. 








” 





That afternoon there was a confer- 
ence in the spring garden between a 
lank man with kind eyes and begrimed 
hands, and a lady with bright hair and a 
wistaria-colored parasol over her shoul- 
der. For many minutes the two stood 
motionless, in absorbed conversation. 
Then they parted with smiles. 


The next morning, when school 

















opened, there was a new pupil on the 
girls’ side of the aisle. Celia had led 
her up to the teacher. Celia was holding 
her tightly by the hand. ‘*My cousin,” 
she had murmured. The new child was 
dressed in a neat print frock, her heavy 
shoes were well blackened, and her hair 
was braided. She sat very straight, and 
all during the session the teacher was 
conscious of her eyes upon his face. 


“She looks as if she knew every- 
thing,” he thought. “I must find out 
how to grade her. I'll try.” 


It was during the geography lesson 
that he addressed her a simple question 
as to the source of the Yalu River. 

“Er ” said the new pupil, startled, 
“Ah—I don’t know.” 

Twenty hands went up, waving fran- 
tically. One boy, shirt-sleeved and col- 
larless, rose half out of his seat. His 
lips and cheeks burned scarlet, his eyes 
snapped. He held back with difficulty 
the words that rushed to his lips. The 
princess looked at him in genuine won- 
der. She had entered into her mother’s 
idea of going with Celia to school as 
into a new game. Here was a little 
peasant coming to school, not as to an 
amusement, or even an occupation, but 
as to the fountain of the water of life. 
She thought of her own hours with 
Miss Chipswith, of the books, dog-eared 
and despised, that she had twirled in her 
hands, counting the minutes until she 
could clap them shut. To her, too, in 
the twinkling of an eye, new vistas had 
begun to open up. 

“Well?” the teacher encouraged the 
boy. 

And the princess felt deeply humili 
ated, not because he gave the answer 
that she had been unable to give, but 
because she had stupidly despised and 
rejected that for which his whole being 
was so eagerly athirst. The teacher 
was looking at her again, disappoint- 
ment upon his brow. 

“The map is before you,” he said. 
“I pointed out the place not two min 
utes ago. You were not listening. You 
may stay after school.” 

“IT won’t!” cried the princess, in her 
mortification. She was just going to 
add, “Do I have to?” . But this unrea- 

6 
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sonable educator did not give her an 
opportunity. A terrible stillness had 
fallen at her words. Not even a creak 
of shoe leather could be heard. 

“You won't!’ the teacher repeated 
slowly. “Children, here is a scholar 
who says she won't.” 

All the pupils thus invited to show 
disapprobation began to shake their 
heads, the girls with emphasis, the 
boys half-heartedly, because of the curi- 
ous effect upon them of Celia’s cousin’s 
face. The teacher bent down behind 
his desk and emerged with a small 
wooden packing box, which he placed 
solemnly in front of the desk, before 
the rows of wooden benches. 

“Stand there,” he said, “where every 
one can look at you. You will remain 
five minutes.” 

At this awful decree, a low murmur 
went around the room, boys and girls 
alike half hoping, in delicious terror, 
that the rebel would continue her de- 
fiance. They did not know that she was 
not really a rebel, but only a little girl 
in unusual surroundings, who had lost 
her bearings like a cat in a strange gar- 
ret. 

For a minute, the princess remained 
in her seat. Then she arose and 
mounted her box. The teacher busied 
himself with correcting some examples, 
but every now and then he glanced up, 
disconcerted, at the back of the new 
pupil’s head. [t was very small and 
shapely, that head, and absolutely mo- 
tionless. One of the braids had loos 
ened, the ribbon was off, and the end 
had twirled into a curl. If im- 
patience could have accelerated the m 
tion of the hands of the big steel watch 
that lay before him, the punishment 
would have endured but half a second. 
He bore it for three minutes. 

“Til let it go at that,” he decided, and 
said: “That will do,” in a glad voice. 

He felt unaccountably nervous all the 
rest of the day, and when he had dis- 
missed his pupils, who tramped noisily 
out with their books in their hands, 
buried himself once more in his work, 
never ceasing until all the shcuts be- 
neath the windows had died out. Then 
he looked up and beheld the new little 


itself 
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girl, again motionless, sitting on her 
wooden bench. He cleared his throat 
and smiled. Her eyes met his gravely, 
but, to his great relief, he could read 
in their clear depths neither resentment 
nor defiance. 

“Now we'll do it all over again!” he 
said. 

The princess smiled back, thinking 
that there was not much difference in 
teachers, after all. Before five minutes 
had passed, she saw reason to change 
her opinion. 

“Do you know what has been hap- 
pening in Japan lately?” he asked. 

“T’ve heard something about 
war,” she responded vaguely. 
read about it.” 

“Yes!” he cried, “but do you realize 
that there are real men on that little 
dot on the map, who are fighting for 
their country, suffering, dying, parched 
with thirst, faint from tramping, now, 
on this very afternoon, while you are 
sitting here? Look!” he went on, in- 
dicating with his pointer. “Here a 
bloody victory was won _ yesterday. 


the 
“T’ve 


Right on that river that you didn't 
know anything about!” 

“I didn’t think of it that way,” said 
the princess. “I never thought of geog- 


raphy like that. Oh, please go on and 
tell me more!’ 

They spent a thrilling hour in dis- 
cussing the battle of the Yalu, ended 
by a tap at the door. 

“Come in!” said the teacher, and Ce 
lia entered, with anxious face. 
“Please, sir,” she began, 
says, can my cousin come now? 

The two girls ran together along the 
damp road, in their nostrils the sweet 
odors of reviving earth, in their limbs 
the fast-flowing sap of youth; and the 
eager, untrained mind of the little prin- 
cess stretched itself and rejoiced be- 
cause it had been given some concrete 
information to grapple with, 

“We must hurry,” Celia admonished. 
“They’ve been waiting for you ever so 
long. Mother was worried to death.” 

“Oh, but it was splendid!” cried the 
princess. “I had the best time!” 

“The best time—being kept in!” 
Celia did not understand, or pretend to 


“mother 


” 


understand, such ideas. She knew, 
however, that up in her tiny bedroom 
they had been kept waiting indefinitely 
to put upon her friend marvelous habil- 
iments suited to her station. 

“Come in while I dress,’ 
princess, pulling Celia along. 

Standing in her short petticoats, with 
the fine lace of her drawers peeping out 
underneath, the princess snatched from 
her attendant the rumpled print frock 
she had just taken off and pressed her 
lips against it as if it had been some- 
thing alive. 

“Good-by, you dear thing!’ she mur- 
mured. “Till to-morrow. Oh, I’m so 
glad I’m going to school again to-mor- 
row, and the next day, and the next!” 

She did go every day that week. She 
worked like a beaver, and the teacher 
began to regard her as his most prom- 
ising pupil among the girls. She was 
not up to his best boy pupil, Fritz, the 
stonecutter’s son, he of the ragged shirt 
and the greedy eyes, but she was a close 
second. A friendly rivalry existed be- 
tween the two, and the princess almost 
dropped dead with joy when, on the 
Friday, she beat this boy a full minute 
in obtaining the correct answer to a 
problem in compound interest. Oh, how 
red were her cheeks, how her eyes 
danced that afternoon! It was her hap- 
piest school day—and, alas! her last. 

The fact of her identity had leaked 
out, no one knew how; the gardener’s 
household had guarded the secret loy- 
ally; they would rather have died than 
betray it. Perhaps it was the fault of 
the princess’ face, for being the sort of 
face that, once seen, is stamped for- 
ever on the memory. That night in her 
beautiful, white-enameled bed, she lay 
with her wet cheek against her mother’s 
hand in the dark. 

“It’s perfectly horrid being a prin- 
cess!” she sobbed. “It spoils every- 
thing!” 

“Hush, Toodlums!” soothed — the 
queen, wondering what a mother’s in- 
genuity might do to prevent everything 
being spoiled that had begun so well. 


’ 


said the 


On Monday morning, fully ten min- 
utes before school, the district teacher 
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was sitting with his head in his hands. 
He looked worn and old, and there were 
hollows under his eyes. Years ago he 
had been full of ambition and of hope, 
which had lived and died in the little 
cottage that still sheltered the bed- 
ridden mother whom he had _ never 
found it in his heart to leave. Since 
fate had decreed that he must remain 
forever in one place, he had read and 
dreamed of things and people far away, 
striving passionately to bring them near 
to these children, in case life should 
prove for them as sadly narrow and 
circumscribed as his own had been. Let 
poverty grind their faces; it should not 
have their souls! Those he would wrest 
away from it by the force of his will. 
He had not been unhappy, for he had 
had something to give. True that the 
soil had not always been ready to re- 
ceive it, but what did that matter? He 
could make it ready. 

At last had come, as a reward for all 
his striving, a child whose questioning 
eyes had been the lamps of a rare spirit 
ill fed. Never had he dreamed of such 


joy as had been his the last six days, 


during which, exultant, he had dug, 
plowed, harrowea, turned over, and 
planted in the rich earth of that nature 
to his heart’s content. Then, with cruel 
shock, he had learned that she was a 
star child, removed from him and his 
like by worlds and worlds of space. 
What had he done, fool that he was! 

“T punished her!” he groaned. “I 
made her stand on a cracker box!” 

He forgot that he had fed the hun- 
gry; given of his treasure to one who 
was in need. He would not have pre- 
sumed to harbor such a reflection. 

“T kept her after school. I made her 
stay in,” he thought dully. 

Just then the children came trooping 
past under the open window. In twos 
and threes they came; some who looked 
to him to fan the fires that burned with- 
in them; others, vacuous rustics, with 
whom it was his habit to labor unflinch- 
ing day by day, believing steadfastly 
that he would at some moment kindle 
in them some gleam of good—all 
precious to him for one reason or an- 
other, big and little, boys and girls. 


Sighing, he unrolled his creased map 
and took the marks out of his books. 
Shyly a little girl came up to him. 

“Well, Cynthia!’ he said. 

“Here’s a letter for you, sir,’ 
Cynthia. 

The master turned pale, and could 
hardly break the seal, for upon the en- 
velope was a coronet. The letter in- 
side was not very imposing. It was 
written in a round, laborious hand, and 
the lines sloped unmistakably down- 
ward. 


’ 


said 


My Dear TeacHer: Thank you for every- 
thing, even for punishing me, because that 
showed me at the beginning how to behave 
in a real school. I didn’t really mean that I 
wouldn’t, and I was so sorry | was rude. I 
shall read the papers every day about Japan, 
and the next time my father has a war, I'm 
going to ask him just where everything is. 
My father says that if Fritz wants to go 
to school in the city, he will send him. He 
says that if you don’t mind teaching me the 
rest of the summer, it would be a good 
thing, because my governess is not coming 
back. I don’t mind taking my lesson late in 
the afternoon, because the other children 
could never get on without you. I’ve had a 
beautiful week, and I shall try to learn every- 
thing you want me to. Your loving pupil, 

ELsa. 

P. S.—Please tell Fritz I did the next three 
examples in interest in five minutes. How 
long did he take? 


While the letter was still fluttering in 
the teacher’s trembling fingers, the 
round face of the watch on the desk 
showed that it was time to ring the bell. 
So he touched it mechanically, and all 
the pupils sat at attention. Just then 
a faint sound began to be heard outside, 
the distant tap of hoofs approaching. 
The teacher scarcely dared 
He knew not what to expect. Presently 
a pair of horses drew up before the 
schoolhouse door, with a flourish that 
nobody saw because all were in their 
seats. The teacher caught the alert eye 
of Fritz. 

“Open the door!” he ordered weakly. 

Outside stood an imposing gentleman 
in a tall hat and frock coat, with a long, 
white beard. The teacher and 
went toward this personage with slow 
steps, as toward a lord high executioner, 
But the old gentleman looked at him 
pleasantly, and extended toward him 


to breathe. 


arose 
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something red and gold, that glittered in 
the sunlight. 

“His majesty has graciously deigned,” 
he said, “to confer upon you the order 
of the Iron Eagle, Fourth Class, of the 
Division of Science and Education. It 
gives me great pleasure to be the bearer 
of this message, and to add my per- 
sonal assurances of his majesty’s re 
gard.” 

The teacher stood before the lord 
chamberlain humbly, bereft of speech. 
All at once the venerable face faded 


from his vision, and in its stead he saw 
a small and shapely head, cheeks that 


. glowed like the wild rose, eyes gray, 


brown-rimmed, that confidently ex- 
pected of him the answers to a thou- 
sand questions. He forgot the decora- 
tion with which he had just been hon- 
ored by his king, and, eyes downcast, 
saw only the sprawling, slanting char- 
acters of the letter that he still held 
in his hand. 

The star had come down out of the 
heavens and was shining in his heart. 





MARCH 


H, willful truant, fretful and unkind! 
You jest at Winter and you mock at Spring! 
With sunny smiles and gloomy frowns entwined, 
You keep our hopes and joys upon the wing! 


You drive the Winter's frayed battalions by 
With gusty whip through uplands bleak and bare, 
\ ragged line that sees with wavering eye 
Their wind-tossed plumes of snow melt in the air! 


\cross the sands and 
You toss the rocking billows’ 


out upon the sea, 


foam-fringed mane; 


You part the clouds to set the sunbeams free, 
Then lash the watery waste with whips of rain! 


Oh, spirit of unrest! your changeful ways 

Mar all the promise of your fleeting smile, 
And bid us haste to welcome April days 

With dreams of flowers our senses to beguile. 


Adieu! thou spirit of unfaithful days! 

To thee the parting word we gladly fling; 
Thy fretful mien and unresponsive ways 

Have more endeared to us the heart of Spring! 
Wii LIsENBEE. 
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SOW, of course, I'll do as you 
say, Lenore. I suppose I 
ought to call you Mrs. Ker- 
loa in a professional matter 
like this, but I can’t forget 
that it always was Lenore when I used 
to see you running by to school morn- 
ings; and even when you put your hair 
up, and Henry Perkins began courting 
you. I have the papers drawn up the 
way you wanted them, but personally 
[ agree with your mamma and Sophia 
here. You should proceed against him 
for the true cause—and in his own 
State, where they call a spade a spade.” 

It was Lee Banks, the principal, and 
almost the only, attorney of Water- 
town, who spoke; and he spoke au- 
thoritatively. 

Lenore Kerloa turned from the win- 
out of which she had been star- 








] 


aow, 
ing unseeingly, and surveyed the little 
group at the parlor table. She knew 


that it was impossible to make them 
understand her. There they sat in self- 
appointed council—her mother, Mrs. 
Houston, robed to her flaxen braids and 
her plump white chin in black, heavily 
trimmed with crape; Sophia Work, 
“Ellen Houston’s poor relation,” as 
Watertown called the spinster and dea- 
coness who led so active a life in the 
Houston home; and Lee Banks, the 
lawyer, stout and florid and important, 
and plainly devoured with curiosity 
concerning the secret feelings and mo- 
tives of his client. Well might Mr. 
Banks feel important, for a divorce 
suit was a sensation almost unknown 
in Watertown. 

“It must be re- 


desertion,”’ Lenore 
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peated quietly. “I have no proof of 
any x 

“Lenore 
broke in impatiently. 
you .need—with an 
doesn’t everybody know 
Kerloa and that Bertha 
should you protect him? 
couldn’t be absent from his wife one 
year, while she was in the house of 
mourning, but he must be carrying on 
with actresses in his company !” 

“His foreign Polish blood has some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt,” Sophia 
remarked. | 

“Please!” Lenore silenced them gen- 
tly. Mr. Banks will tell you I have 
no proof that a court would accept 
charging——” 

“That’s why 
get it for you,” 





Houston!” her mother 
“What proof do 
actor?  Lesides, 
about Davis 
Gene? Why 
A man who 


I want to go ahead and 
Banks interrupted vehe- 


mently. “It wouldn’t take me an hour, 
I'll wager.” 
“No. I won’t have it. I will not 


put that stamp on Davis Kerloa in the 
public mind. I do not wish to injure 
him, | only to se] myself 
from him and his life altogether. When 
I learned about Bertha Gene and—saw 
that he could replace me so easily— 
it all came to an end. But I am not 
going to tell the whole world about it. 


arate 


Please don’t oppose me any more, 
mamma. You don’t—you can’t—un- 
derstand. There’s something about 


Davis on the stage—I always think of 
the first time I saw him——” Lenore 
paused. Her great blue-gray 
deepened with memory; wistful desire 
passed for a moment like a_ tender 
shadow her poetic face. “I will 


eyes 


over 
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not harm the actor. I wish the man 
could have been true. Perhaps if I 
jhad been a good actress—but I couldn’t 
act——” 

“Lenore! How can you talk so? 
You—a good actress! What a dis- 
grace! Oh, I can bear any amount of 
painful publicity now to see you take 
your rightful place in Watertown again 
after that feverish, unnatural life.” 
Tears of indignation coursed over Mrs. 
Houston’s smooth, round, red cheeks. 

“We all feel that way, Lenore,” Lee 
Banks contributed. “And we have a 
hope, too, that before long we'll see you 
happily settled in a home of your own. 
Henry has been faithful. He’s not for- 
got you.” 

“No, indeed, he hasn’t!’ Sophia’s 
sharp tones were trebly emphatic. 
“And I should think Lenore would be 
glad to have a home that’s stationary 
and one post-office address for her 
mail, after years of residing in a Pull- 
man with a faithless actor—and every- 
thing having to be forwarded.” 

Lenore winced visibly, but her voice 
sounded as patient as before: 

“IT am not divorcing Davis in order 
to marry again. Watertown is going 
to be very much disappointed in me if 
it thinks that.” Turning to the at- 
torney, she continued: “It must be de- 
sertion—you can find out where he is 
And—let it be done as 


> 


very easily. 
soon as possible.’ 

Mr. Banks gathered up the papers 
and his hat briskly. 

“All right, Lenore. You're the boss. 
I’ll serve them on him to-night before 
the curtain——’ 

He stopped short, crimson. Mrs. 
Houston threw up her hands, and cried 
out upon him. Lenore’s face blanched 
to the pallor of the white rose in her 
belt. 

“Now you’ve done it!” 
snapped. “Trust a man to 
indelicate break like that.” 

“To-night! To-night!” 
peated, staring at him. “How— 

“Oh, dear, after all our planning! 
My poor dearie!” Mrs. Houston wept. 

““You—you mean ” Lenore began 
For a mo- 


Sophia 
make an 


Lenore re- 


” 





slowly, her lips trembling. 
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“You 
mean—that—Davis is playing at the 
theater here to-night ?” 

“T believe it’s for the best that she 


ment she could not continue. 


should know,” Mr. Banks asserted, 
growing resentful under the sharp-eyed 
condemnation of the two elder women. 

“Answer me, please—somebody !” 
Lenore’s eyes questioned Banks piti- 
fully. 

“Yes, Lenore. That is why we are 
all so stirred up to-day on your ac- 
count. He is on his way to New York 
with some new piece a 

“IT see. Yes—of course. Now I re- 
alize that you have kept me from going 
downtown during the last few days. 
And the paper has disappeared before 
I could see it Davis at the theater 
here—to-night!’ Her voice failed her. 

“We all wanted to spare you. What 
we feel is that you should sue for the 
true cause, and let him take the con- 
sequences he has brought on himself. 
But if you won't, then [ll serve him 
to-night when he arrives, or just be- 
fore the show begins.” 

“Oh, no, don’t do that—not here! 
No, no, don’t argue with me, mamma 
* as she saw her mother preparing 
for a contest. “I can’t do that to him. 
It isn’t necessary. Serve the notice 
somewhere else—as soon as possible— 
but not here—not to-night.” 

Lenore turned swiftly, and went to 
the door leading to the stairs. 

“Lenore,” her mother called sharply, 
“wait! Since you can’t be spared, it 
is best that you should know all about 
it. It is very hard for your mother to 
tell you——” 

There was one more than ready to 
spare the maternal heart. 

“TVll_ tell her,” Sophia interrupted 
eagerly, “that Bertha Gene is still with 
him! That’s the main reason why we 
hid the newspapers from you—so you 
wouldn’t know he had the brazen heart- 
lessness to come into your own town 
and play on the stage with that woman, 
when he knows that you are here and 
must learn of it unless kind friends 
protected you.” 

Lenore’s hands were feeling for the 
door handle, while she faced the three 
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whose intimate solicitude seemed al- 
most harder to bear at that moment 
than the faithlessness of Davis Kerloa. 
She was pale, and the sudden lines 
about her mouth told of battle; but 
there was a revelation of beauty—if 
those present could have perceived it— 
in the dignified pose of her slender fig- 
ure and the fearless directness of her 
gaze. Hers was never, strictly speak- 
ing, a physical beauty. Lenore’s charm 
lay rather in a quality of “atmosphere,” 
as artists term it, which made the ob- 
server oblivious to material defects. 
Even her large, soft, blue-gray eyes, 
lovely in themselves because of shape 
and depth of color, were secondary to 
the feeling of beauty and tenderness 
that they aroused in the hearts of those 
who looked into them. Bravely now 
they met the assertive, intruding sym- 
pathy of family and counsel—a “sym- 
pathy” that would not be satisfied— 
as Lenore well knew—until all Water- 
town was informed thoroughly on the 
subject of her martyrdom. She spoke 
to Banks; her voice was just audible: 

“If you think best, you may have 
the notice served before Mr. Kerloa 
leaves town. The charge is desertion. 
I will not permit—any name to be used 
in connection with his.” 

“Lenore, wait a moment!” 

Lenore may not have heard, for she 
was closing the parlor door behind her. 
The one squeaking step halfway up the 
stairs proclaimed that she was on her 
way to her room. 

She heard Lee Banks take his depar- 
ture. An hour later—gratefully—she 
saw her mother and Sophia on the 
short cut through the back yard to the 
meetinghouse; Mrs. MHouston’s veil 
and shawl erect and wind filled like the 
somber, full-bellied sails on -a_ pirate 
brig as it makes off after a triumphant 
encounter. Lenore felt that her happi- 
ness had been, in a sense, pirated from 
her. Poignantly, but without resent- 
ment, she questioned: Had it been true 
duty that had kept her with her moth- 
er’s grief and absent from her husband, 
and thus made opportunity for the un- 
forgivable thing to come between her- 
self and Davis Kerloa? 


Lenore had been born in Watertown, 
and had lived there until her marriage, 
with the exception of the summer that 
she had spent visiting a girl friend in 


Albany. <A cousin of the girl friend’s 
was a member of a stock company 


there, and Davis Kerloa was playing a 
stellar engagement with the company. 
She had seen him first as Hamlet, and 
he had become the ideal of all her 
dreams. After six weeks of ecstatic 
acquaintanceship she had married him, 
while her family gnashed teeth and 
Watertown prophesied. 

Lenore had been typical of girlish 
youth in the smaller towns when she 
had married Davis Kerloa, actor and 
alien, roving genius, who knew every- 
thing in life, and as artist loved all 
things in life. In the smaller towns 
life comes upon the young heart with 
a slow wonder, and not with a rush 
of little, prearranged events, as in the 
hurly-burly of the cities. There young 
maidenhood, having plenty of time to 
think, and little to think about, learns 
to dream. In the young girl’s ancestry 
is the blood of many seeking, warring, 
dreaming, strange peoples—the blood 
that years and years ago leaped with a 
love that was the urge of her coming 
ere it was poured out by the soldiers 
of revolt and the pioneers for the mak- 
ing of peaceful little towns. She is 
beautiful, with a loveliness that is elu- 
sive, alluring, mysterious, because in 
her young dream the dreams of all 
races mingle and become one. Journey- 
ers from the city stare, and ask “Who 
is she?’ It seems so impossible that 
she should be the child of her parents, 
who have forgotten dreams and ances- 
try in the claims of cherry-preserving 
and mid-week meeting, the small, daily 
round of gossip, and the economies and 
bargainings that serve their middle- 
aged ambition to be “well thought of” 
and “well to do.” 

Instead of remaining in the little 
town to be shaped by it to the likeness 
of the little town, Lenore, at nineteen, 
had entered the coastless realm of Bo- 
hemia, hand in hand with her wander- 
ing genius husband, with his “foreign 
Polish blood”’—coastless Bohemia, 
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stretching ever to the crystal blue of 
an imagined sea whose remote, singing 
waters are Dreams Come True. 

She had entered it with the ethics 
and the standards of Watertown. More 
tangible stuff, these, than dreams are 
made of, ever demanding their reckon- 
ing. The ethics and standards of Wa- 
tertown had called her back. The brief 
years of her marriage seemed to have 
slipped away from her during this long 
sojourn with her mother and Sophia 
Work, who had diligently observed all 
the written and _ unwritten codes gov- 
erning periods and degrees of mourn- 
ing. Watertown said that the widow 
now had nothing for the intensity of 
her affections to lean upon but her only 
child; and she leaned! 

Lenore had stood, a patient prop, 
waiting for the maternal vessel to right 
itself. Not so had Davis Kerloa borne 
the separation. After the first two 
months his letters had come every day 
for weeks, demanding her return in 
terms that ran the scale from love’s 
finest pleading to angry command. 
Whether he pleaded or ordered, the 
substance of his argument was ever the 
same—his need. 

“T need you. I shall begin soon to 
prepare for the new play. You must 
be with me. I cannot “work without 
you to tell things to. The papers have 
been good all along the route—excel- 
lent notices, but I did not deserve them. 
[ can no longer give performances that 
satisfy me unless you are near.” In 
this manner he had written her a hun- 
dred letters. \Vatertown argued that the 
selfish and imaginary needs of a play 
actor were not to be consjdered before 
the obvious claims of a grieving parent. 
Lenore had been governed by Water- 
town’s ethics of duty. She had closed 
the door of sentiment against Davis 
Kerloa’s pleading. She had closed it 
very firmly and hung crape on the 
knocker. 

According to a _ report diligently 
spread and much credited by Water- 
tonian moralists, Davis Kerloa had 


sought relief from solitude, and a little 
wrongful joy, in the society of Bertha 
Gene, who was as brilliant, light-heart- 
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ed, and ethicless as a bird of paradise. 
But he had not ceased his daily orders 
to Lenore to return until she had writ- 
ten to say that, thanks to the investi- 
gations of friends and family on her 
behalf, she knew of his evil-doing, and 
therefore would remain forever in Wa- 
tertown, where stern duties claimed 
her, and where existed the only real 
need of her, as her mother’s daily tears 
and crape attested. To this letter he 
had responded once only, and with 
great dignity, requesting an apology— 
a speedy-apology, if she pleased—be- 
cause he was beginning work on the 
new production, and needed both his 
peace of mind and his wife. 

This evening as she looked out of 
her window over the large, rambling 
back garden, with its two great cherry 
trees and its tall grass and pale gray- 
blue bloom of hydrangeas, a fanciful 
speech of Kerloa’s came to her mind, 
spoken in that garden on her marriage 
morn: 

“T feel a little like some willful vaga- 
bond creature who has scaled a forbid- 
ding wall and despoiled a garden. ‘I 
have uprooted you, and you belonged 
here—you tall, fair, blue-eyed woman 
flower, among your blue-eyed flowers. 
But I wanted you. I’ve searched for 
you in all the gardens of the world!” 
Yes, he had indeed uprooted her, de- 
spoiled the garden, and wounded the 
flower; and he was still gayly ranging 
the gardens of the world. She could 
imagine him, at that moment perhaps, 
receiving notice of the divorce suit with 
complete indifference, realizing even as 
she did that, with such opposite codes, 
they had never really belonged to one 
another. 

Hler meditations were rudely inter- 
rupted by an impetuous knocking and 
ringing and shaking of the front door 
on its spring lock. She ran down- 
stairs, to throw wide entrance—not to 
her mother, returned, breathless, for 
forgotten glasses or book—but to Davis 
Kerloa. He was breathless, to be sure, 
but less from the rushing and pound- 
ing of his feet on the sidewalk than 
from the pounding of his pulses and 
the hot rushing of his “foreign Polish 




















blood.” He gripped a crumpled long 
envelope in his hand. His black hair 
was tossed and damp from his haste. 
His eyes were dark with anger and 
wounding. 

“Davis!” she exclaimed, and could 
say no more. 

“Lenore, do you see tnat?” he cried, 
and waved the paper in front of her. 
“A most terrible thing has happened. 
I have been made very angry. It is 
even possible that I shall not be able 
to play to-night. A terrible thing! I 
came to tell you about it at once, for 
of course I understand that you know 
nothing about it. I will not believe 
that you know anything about it. That 
would be too terrible. Some enemy— 
[ do not know what his grudge is—but 
he is using your name vilely against me 
in a hideous practical joke. A joke— 
a joke! I should laugh at it. But I 
cannot. It is in too bad taste.” 

“Davis—I do know 

He would not let her speak, but 
rushed on pell-mell, his face quivering 
as from a sharp blow: 

“You do not know, Lenore! How 
dare you say you know! You must 
forgive me for speaking so harshly— 
I am very much upset. I apologize 
deeply, but I cannot allow you to say 
you know anything about this dastard- 
ly trick. This paper says you—you, 
my wife—are suing me for divorce— 
because I have deserted you! What a 
shameful falsehood! I never deserted 
you. I would as soon desert Shake- 
speare! I mean—it is impossible. I 
let you come home to your mother be- 
cause you said it was your duty. Of 
course, if it was your duty, you must 
do it. I could not interfere. But I 
thought I should go mad with loneli- 
ness and the need of you. No doubt 
that sounds extreme to you, but it is 
perfectly true. I could not study. I 
could not act. I wrote for you repeat- 
edly, and still you did not come. ‘Then 
lately you wrote something about never 
coming back, and leaving me for good 
—and other things that you should not 
have said. I supposed I had vexed you 
in some way, or you were teasing me, 
and I have waited for you to write 
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again and say you were sorry for that 
unkind letter. I dare say you did write, 
and the letter went astray.” 

Lenore was shaken by the tone of his 
voice. She had never heard it before 
off the stage. Though subdued now by 
a desperate, straining control, yet it had 
the tonal quality of Richard on Bos- 
worth Field, or Othello in his anguish, 
which had set her a-tremble many a 
night in the theater, where she had 
wondered at and worshiped the power 
of the artist who, outside the theater, 
was a glad, eager, tender-hearted boy, 
and her husband. They stood as her 
opening of the door had placed them 
—he on the porch, she just within, and 
still holding the door open. 

“T was going into my dressing room 
when a man gave me this. I do not 
know the man. I never saw him be- 
fore. A very ugly, fat man—a most 
distasteful person, with whiskers and a 
red face. When I read it I had just 
one idea: it was to kill that man. I 
called to Noguchi to fetch me the knife 
from my dressing table—the one I stab 
Carlos with in the third act—then I 
started after the man. Noguchi re- 
fused. He hid the knife. I discharged 
him instantly. Of course I shall take 
him back. He knows that. He was 
quite right not to let me kill the man. 
It would have been a mistake. These 
are just the ideas one has when one is 
disturbed. Just as when you said you 
were not coming back. J understood, 
and paid no more attention to it. Le- 
nore—Il.ecnore, why do you not speak? 
Why do you not laugh at this silly pa- 
per—and take it from me and tear it 
up? See—there it is——” 

He caught her two hands suddenly, 
and crammed the envelope, with its 
weighty contents, in between her palms. 
He smiled bravely through white lips, 
and pleaded silently, his dark eyes wide 
with a fear that neither pride nor 
prayer could hide. 

“Tear it up, Lenore!” 

Lenore sent up silent orisons to the 
gods of Watertown to aid her from 
glamour. The complete surprise of 
Kerloa’s coming had unnerved her; it 
was not what she had led herself to ex- 
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pect of him during the past months 
of apathy in her home environment. 

“No, no, Davis,” she managed to say 
at last. “I mean it. We must sepa- 
rate. It is for the good of both. I 
can never accept your way of life now 
that I know what it is. I will not go 
where I must meet women like—like 
that. I don’t understand how I ever 
could. I never belonged on the stage, 
either. You know that I played even 
the little parts badly. It has been a 
mistake ig 

“Lenore, dear, I do not know what 
you mean. If you do not want to 
play little parts, you need not. A thing 
like that shall not make a lasting sep- 
aration between us. However, if you 
are really seriously angry with me, and 
I almost fear you are, I will not insist 
on your tearing up this paper now. To- 
morrow will do, after we have talked 
things over.” 

“No, Davis. 
I mean it.” 

“Lenore, darling, it will be all right. 
But you must not detain me with argu- 
ments now. You see, I have not put 
on my make-up yet, and it is almost 
time for the overture. As it is, they 
will have to hold the curtain for me. 
I must go. I will cancel Herfordville 
to-morrow, and stay here with you all 
day, and make things clear to you.” 

“Tt will be useless.” 

“How dare you! How dare you! It 
will not be useless!” he stormed at her 
suddenly. “I will stay till you—till you 
consent to come with me. Yes, I mean 
that! I shall not permit you to visit 
here any longer. It gives you queer 
ideas. Although that sounds like a 
criticism of your mother, I cannot 
withdraw it. It is impossible that it 
could be good for any one to live for a 
whole year in a one-night stand. I for- 
bid it absolutely. I have a right to 
forbid it, because I know more about 
the one-night stands than you do. I 
shall cancel Herfordville.” 

“Tt will be useless,” she repeated. 

His voice was husky and strained, 
but he had caught control of himself 
again. 

“Then | 





Please understand that 


shall cancel Madison—and 


Schenectady. I will cancel New York! 
But I will have this matter adjusted 
properly. I must get to the theater 
now—if you will excuse me P 

He lifted his hat in his native man- 
ner of Old World deference and eight- 
teenth-century dignity, which, with his 
serenely perfect speech and _ gentle 
courtesy, comprised much of Davis 
Kerloa’s original charm. Then he 
turned swiftly and ran like a deer down 
the middle of the street. 

Lenore’s shaking knees would not 
bear her longer. She sank down on the 
doorstep. Her shaken thoughts per- 
turbed her more than her shaking 
knees, however. She wanted to go to 
the theater! Desire awoke and called 
for the footlights again—the footlights, 
the road, and Davis Kerloa. She seized 
her sunbonnet from the hall table and 
fled to the meetinghouse. 

The door stood open. Sounds of 
singing poured out into the warm Sep- 
tember air. Lenore’s frightened de- 
mand for worship began to slacken as 
the fervent discords of Sophia’s strong 
voice assailed her ears. She hesitated, 
and then decided, for no reason, that 
she would wait until the hymn was 
over. The little street was deserted. 
All the godly were within. All the god- 
less were lined up before Davis Kerloa’s 
box office. She stood by the steps and 
wondered vaguely at the dumb, wrench- 
ing hurt that seemed to be all through 
her. Automatically, from long associa- 
tion, her mind repeated the words of 
the hymn with the singers within: 





“If, on our daily course, our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 

“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God,” 


Because she had intended to enter 
when the singing ceased, Lenore’s feet 
mounted the steps even to the door. 

“The trivyil roun’ and the common 
taesk, my dear brethern and _ sisters 
will——” 

It was the high voice of Henry Per- 


























kins’ Aunt Lulu. She was beginning 
the recital of her “experience” in com- 
ing into grace with the most familiar 
line of the old hymn. 

For one chaotic instant Lenore stood 
on the threshold of the little church, 
seeing the eyes of some of the congre- 
gation turned in her direction, and her 
mother’s Jong, black, beckoning finger, 
Then feelings too long suppressed, per- 
haps never before comprehended, 
surged within and over her, flooded 
her, swept her away out of the safe 
moorings of the meetinghouse and the 
morally landlocked harbors of Water- 
town—out, far out, to the wide hori- 
zon, where mistily twinkled the luring 
lights—were they footlights ?—of a new 
Orient, and the night winds held the 
cadences of an artist’s voice. 

Lenore stumbled madly down the 
steps, across the road, and _ raced 
through a neighbor’s pumpkin yard in 
a short cut to the main street. She 
had a vague mental picture of a cur- 
tain rising on a scene that she might 
miss. She panted to be there. She 
was halfway to the theater before she 
was sanely aware that she had left the 
church. 

Indifferent to the curious stare of 
the local ticket seller, she asked for 
“Mr. Kerloa’s representative,” and at 
her request was seated by that worthy 
in the last row downstairs. There she 
felt secluded. The audience was very 
restless; it had been kept waiting till 
eight-forty for the rise of the curtain. 

The first scene of the new play was 
so masterly in its preparation for the 
entrance of the stellar character into 
the story that it held Lenore’s .gaze 
and thoughts in spite of the emotions 
that were quivering her physical being 
like the proverbial aspen leaf. Bertha 
Gene could act. Neither jealousies nor 
moralities could prevent Lenore from 
recognizing a rare artist in high com- 
edy in the sparkling little creature with 
bright-red hair who was _ playing 
this scene—on which the effectiveness 
of Kerloa’s entrance depended—in such 
a manner that had Kerloa been the 
worst actor on the road the audience 
must have risen to him the moment he 
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appeared. Lenore could not ask her- 
self if sentiment for the man was in 
any degree the motive of Bertha Gene’s 
playing of that scene. She knew with- 
out asking that the only motive for 
such work was that Bertha Gene was 
an actress—what Kerloa called “the 
real stuff’—that first and always. 

When Kerloa entered, Lenore re- 
ceived a shock for which all her ex- 
perience with him had left her un- 
prepared. He, the artist, who had al- 
ways been supremely dominant and 
self-mastered on the stage, moved like 
a man in a dark room. His lines al- 
most escaped him. He felt for them 
desperately. His voice had the tones 
that had so shaken her in their door- 
step scene of an hour ago. It seemed 
to her that she could feel in every mus- 
cle and nerve of her own body his ago- 
nized straining for concentration. 

This anguish and battle of the man, 
showing through the painted visage of 
the role, struck fear to her heart, be- 
cause it proved to her how mighty and 
merciless was her own power over his 
emotions. As artist he had been so se- 
cure, so self-complete. She had adored 
him humbly, as one in a valley lift- 
ing eyes to the hills. Now to find that 
she could strike him with weakness at 
his work both thrilled and terrified her. 
Watertown was only a one-night stand, 
and it did not matter greatly if he gave 
a bad performance. What mattered 
was that his art was vulnerable to a 
woman—to her! 

Her love flooded to him in a great 
mothering of tenderness. All the qual- 
ities in her that Kerloa loved, and on 
which he had relied in all thé troubled 
moods of his temperament, rose to 
serve him. She felt that she must let 
him know that she was there, because 
her presence had always helped him in 
the theater. She yearned, too, to make 
him understand that his sufferingly dis- 
closed weakness was a very sacred and 
tender thing to her, and that in some 
strange way, possible only to love, it 
made him greater in her eyes. Im- 
pelled by the desire to reach him in 
his need, she made her way through the 
darkened auditorium to the stage box. 
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Almost instantly he saw her. Their 
eyes met. He stopped, stood still in 
the center of the stage, and stared at 
her blankly. His lines forsook him, 
For a moment it seemed that both star 
and play were lost completely for that 
evening. Lenore leaned as far forward 
as she dared. The pose of her figure, 
the slight movement of her hands, and 
the lift of her face toward him—these 
all were a mystical utterance mightier 
than speech. The blankness left him. 
The eyes looking into hers flamed sud- 
denly like stars of annunciation. The 
lines of stress went out of his face, 
and the lines of his part came back 
to his lips, and Davis Kerloa began to 
act in the manner that is technically 
known as “giving it to them!” 

Lenore’s eyes were full of tears, and 
her heart was full of peace. Again, as 
of yore, she experienced that liberating 
and lifting of the spirit to the contem- 
plation of infinite beauties which it is 
the peculiar mission of Art to bring to 
humble minds. This was the Prayer 
Perfect of genius, pouring divinity into 
the consciousness of earthly beings 
through the simple modes of the heart, 
and, by its tender, ineffable presence, 
blotting out of thought all things petty, 
sordid, and sinful. Lenore looked over 
the several hundred Watertown folk 
from the farms and the little shops 
and the small, busy homes, where the 
spirits were narrow and cramped and 
the unimportant details innumerable, 
where “the trivyil roun’, the common 
taesk,” must furnish all they knew how 
to ask; and she saw eyes long dull 
from looking on dull life, or sharpened 
by narrow greeds, wet with easeful 
tears; faces touched with tenderness 
and a little wonder and a deeper thing 
that might almost be called joy. 

She marveled vaguely at herself that 
she had had the temerity to pronounce 
upon the personal conduct of Davis 
Kerloa by the ethics of Watertown, 
when at that moment, because of the 
genius of Davis Kerloa, Watertown did 
not know that it had any ethics except 
to be filled with charity and warm ten- 
derness, hope and happiness. Davis 


Kerloa had given these dreamless peo- 


ple an Ideal. What had she ever given 
them except by the help she had been 
to Kerloa? What would her divorce 
do for them, or for herself, or for 
Davis Kerloa? She felt strangely hum- 
bled. In the abstract, wrong must still 
be wrong, of course, but in her heart 
Kerloa’s wrong was canceled. 

When the final curtain fell; the little 
one-night stand was in hysterics of en- 
thusiasm. There might have been half 
a dozen curtain calls if the local stage 
manager, “Fat Hank’ Hamm, the gro- 
cer’s son, situated in the “flies,” had not 
become so engrossed with the electrical 
art of Kerloa that he omitted to drop 
the curtain on the last act until one of 
the company left the stage and climbed 
up within hailing distance and brought 
him “to” with curses. 

When Lenore succeeded in reaching 
the back of the scenes, the form of Fat 
Hank was filling the doorway of Ker- 
loa’s dressing room, 

“Say, Mr. Kerloa, I thought I’d stop 
around and tell you I liked the way 
you acted to-night. Yes, I certainly 
did,” he drawled comfortably. 

“Thank you. How kind of you to 
come and say this to me,” she heard 
Kerloa reply in his habitual manner of 
courteous remoteness. He could not 
see her where she stood. 

“Welcome, I’m sure. It didn’t delay 
me none. I live just the other end of 
the alley. I cert’nly think you did 
pretty good.” And the enthusiast 
moved off, wide and leisurely in gait. 

Behind the scenes—this was the ac- 
tor-manager’s kingdom, where his mere 
nod was law, and where The Work 
was the paramount consideration. 
Members of the company were moving 
about. Scraps of enthusiastic discus- 
sion floated out over dressing-roont 
doors. Logan, Kerloa’s manager, 
brushed hastily through the stage crew 
into the star’s dressing room. He hand- 
ed Kerloa a telegram. They stood con- 
sidering its contents. Noguchi, Ker- 
loa’s Japanese valet, was wrapping 
carefully in paper the curious East In- 
dian knife which Kerloa used in the 
play, and with which he had desired to 
operate upon Lee Banks. 

















Lenore felt like an interloper. She 
had no longer a right there. She had 
shut herself out of Kerloa’s Kingdom 
of Work. When Logan departed, clos- 
ing the door behind him, she waited 
several seconds before she could over- 
come her timidity sufficiently to rap. 
Noguchi opened to her. Kerloa, turn- 
ing from his seat before the mirror, 
where he was removing his make-up, 
saw her. He rose instantly. 

“Come in—come in! This is kind 
of you. Noguchi, find a chair for Mrs. 
Kerloa. Perhaps you will not mind 
being seated on the trunk for a mo- 
ment, for I am afraid I must go on 
with this if we are to make that train 
to-night. We were late beginning.” 

“You are going on to-night?” she 
queried mechanically. 

“We must. We play Herfordville 
to-morrow, and then on gradually into 
New York.” 

She might have been a stranger, so 
impersonally courteous was his man- 
ner, so aloof his spirit, armored in a 
dignity before which even the yearning 
of love must pause and wait for the 
permission to make itself known. His 
eyes were frank with a deep and ac- 
cepted sorrow as they looked gravely 
into hers; he honored the cause of that 
sorrow too much to sink into subter- 
fuge. Here was no longer the impetu- 
ous, passionate boy who had run to her 
for love while the house waited. This 
was the artist who had touched the se- 
cret of greatness and accepted its bur- 
den—solitude. She saw the divorce 
notice carefully smoothed out and 
bound with a packet of business let- 
ters. 

“Do you like the play?’ he asked 
presently. 

“Yes. It is absorbing. And you— 
you are wonderful, Davis—wonder- 
ful! I feel that even I have never 
known your greatness before to-night.” 
The tears came, and she made no pre- 
tense of hiding them. “I have never 
been so moved—so uplifted.” 

“You make me very happy,” he said 
simply. “If you say that my perform- 
ance is right, then I am satisfied. I 
know that you cannot make a mistake 
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with regard to my work. You are 
good to come and tell me. It was kind 
of you to sit where I could see you. I 
shall have that always—to remember.” 

There was a tat-a-tat on the door, 
and to Kerloa’s “Come in!” entered 
Bertha Gene, fluttering and poised on 
her toes like a bird, her eyes and teeth 
sparkling, her red curls tossing. 

“Oh, Mr. Kerloa, I felt I simply 
must come and tell you how perfectly 
paralysing you were to-night! Paralyz- 
ing! Ill never forget it—not even in 
heaven, if they ever let me go there.” 
She caught sight of Lenore behind the 
door, and grasped at her. “Oh, you’re 
Mrs. Kerloa, aren’t you? I can’t wait 
for introductions. Isn’t your husband 
the most wonderful man who ever 
lived? Jsn’t he? He even hypnotized 
the flyman—fat Bluebottle. That’s 
going some for an actor!” She gig- 
gled. “Oh, you dear thing, you’ve been 
crying over him, haven’t you? I don’t 
blame you. He has even made me cry. 
Chiefly at rehearsal! It did seem as 
if I couldn’t get the part to suit him 
and ¥ 

“But you play it beautifully!” Le- 
nore exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Yes; I am very much pleased, Miss 
Gene,” Kerloa added heartily. 

“Yes, I’ve got it now. But, oh, those 
rehearsals! Mr. Kerloa, I want to tell 
you that I am about to have another 
family reunion. Yes. Harry and I— 
Harry Millard, my husband”—this was 
an explanatory aside to Lenore—‘“will 
unite again in New York. You see, 
Mrs. Kerloa, Harry and I are two bad 
children, and every so often we part 
forever, and don’t write. I-sued him 
for divorce one year when I was with 
Will Tawney’s Rep Co.—I think they 
worked me too hard. I played every- 
thing from ‘The Children in the 
Tower’ to ‘Camille,’ and doubled as 
Topsy and Little Eve. He, he, he, he! 
The night we played Reno I sued 
Harry. I thought you could get it there 
by sending two cents in stamps. But 
no, it’s not so easy. Reno refused! 
Harry never will let up on me for that. 
He used it as his star joke for a year 
—Harry’s in vaudeville. I was fu- 
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rious, but I had to laugh, too! Well, 
as I was saying a mile back, Harry and 
I separate; then I come across a new 
picture of Harry, or he comes across 
a new picture of me in some Sunday 
drama sheet, and / think ‘There’s none 
like Harry!’ and he says ‘How I do 
love that girl!’ Then we wire each 
other: ‘Darling, come home. All is 
forgiven. Will meet you. Love.’ Ten 
words exactly.” 

She bubbled gleefully, took a breath, 
and rattled on: “Oh, but I’m glad you 
are having a family party, too! Isn’t 
that great? So pleased to meet you, 
Mrs. Kerloa. But I’ll see you en route, 
of course. I must fly. I’m not packed 
yet. Mr. Kerloa promises me, if the 
play’s a go in New York, I’m to be 
advanced to one of those ‘and-her- 
maid’ salaries. So pleased you're to be 
with us, Mrs. Kerloa. Paralyzing, Mr. 
Kerloa, simply paralysing!” And 
away she flew. 

“What spirits!’ Kerloa mused aloud. 
“T don’t know what I should have done 
without her gayety. I must hurry if 
I am to see you safely home before 
train time. Lenore—don’t—don’t cry 
like that.” He put his hand softly on 
her shoulder. 

“A—a vaudeville joke!” she sobbed, 
and then began to laugh hysterically. 
Presently she regained control, under 
the touch of his hand, and said quietly: 

“T went down into the box to-night 
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because I saw it was hard for you— 
I wanted to be near you. I came back 
to tell you that I—I Oh, Davis, 
I want to go on the road with you 
again! I don’t belong here. I have 
done wrong to stay away from you. 
My place is with you, helping you to 
do your work. Everything else looks 
so little and silly beside that. I feel— 
ashamed. Please—won’t you let me 
tear those papers now?” 

His hand left her shoulder and lift- 
ed her face. He looked long into her 
eyes. 

“You make me very happy,” he said 
gently. 

So Lenore Kerloa, to the scandal of 
Watertown, returned to her Pullman 
residence with her “faithless actor,” 
recognizing: that her rightful place was 
hand in hand with Davis Kerloa, 
wandering through ‘“Bohemia”—great, 
needy, open  Heart-of-the-World— 
singing to humble souls in little towns 
and big of that sea whose far, calling 
waters are Dreams Come True, whose 
color is beauty and tenderness, the 
dawn light on its blue. 








Tf, on our daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find 





Although, contrary to precedent, she 
had fled from the meetinghouse to learn 
her lesson in the theater, perhaps Le- 
nore Kerloa approached more nearly 
to the spirit of Keble’s hymn than did 
the Meistersingers of Watertown. 


IN ARCADY 


N Arcady the poets feign, 
Through sunny days, by singing streams 
Love walks in rapt and happy dreams, 
And hearts know naught of grief and pain. 


Glad am I we dwelt not there! 
Else had I sought for you in vain 


In Arcady. 


Through pain our hearts were forced to share 
We touched the robe that has no seams; 
In dusk of grief we saw the beams 


Of love's bright star: and grief is ne’er 


In Arcady! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


























ZISS TEMPLE was tacky. 

If a girl is untidy or ill 
groomed, there is something 
the matter with her mirror, or 
her milliner, or her dress- 

maker; but if she is tacky, there is 
something the matter with the girl, and 
you cannot cure it with hairpins or 
safety pins, or new clothes. A hun- 
dred-dollar tailor suit looks like a fif- 
teen-dollar ready-made, on a_ tacky 
woman, 

Miss Temple did not know how to 
wear her clothes. Her skirts sagged, 
her frills and jabots flopped, her clean, 
coarse petticoat ruffles kept themselves 
in the public eye, somehow, without 
hanging below her skirt. If she pushed 
back a lock of hair from her white, 
veined forehead, another straight, corn- 
colored tress would slip down to re- 
place it there. It was only by her limp 
unfreedom of pose that you knew the 
girl’s tall, drooping figure was cor- 
seted. 

She had been coming to Sunday-even- 
ing receptions at the Langford studio 
for so long that nobody in the Lang- 
ford crowd could remember who had 
introduced her there; but Grace Lang- 
ford did not venture to call her Helena, 
and Jerry Langford, who dispensed 
nicknames unblushingly on sight, had 
never told her that she was known to 
the crowd as the tacky Miss Temple. 
If he had told her, she might not have 
cared. Miss Temple looked out upon 
all the world and the Langford crowd 


through a pair of magnificently indif- 
ferent sapphire eyes. 

Jerry encountered her unseeing gaze 
one night halfway through his famous 
stunt of Alphonse and the Human 
Hair, and cut short his performance, 
and complained to his wife afterward 
that Miss Temple had the evil eye, like 
the Mona Lisa. Natalie Burgess, sink- 
ing into a flushed, breathless heap on 
the divan after her gypsy dance, was 


momentarily chilled when Miss Temple 
murmured : 

“How nice.” 

Natalie was a professional vaudeville 
dancer, but her mother had been a War- 
ren of Virginia. Her roommate was so- 
cial secretary to a millionairess, who 


underpaid her, but turned over the 
opera box to her on rainy nights. Miss 
Temple’s great-uncle had been a canon 
of the English church. 

“T am not a snob,” Mrs. Langford 
explained, when she refused to invite 
MacMurray, the sculptor, to dinner; “I 
do not turn him down because his 
mother was a scrubwoman—lI dislike 
the man instinctively. In America, so- 
cial distinctions are more vital than on 
the Continent, because they are based 
upon instinct. We rise to our own lev- 
els unaided by laws of caste; we claim 
our own.” 

Mrs. Langford had not stuck to her 
ideals without facing some disappoint- 
ments; who does? Her ingratiating 
young German, who passed himself off 
as a count, proved to have gained his 
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knowledge of the aristocracy as a valet. 
Mr. Elphinstone, her dashing ex- 
guardsman, turned out to be a pro- 
fessional gambler. But there was no 
mistake about Robert Estabrook. 

He filled half a page of “Who's 
Who.” He had done the book of a mu- 
sical play in college that found its way 
to the professional stage and made good 
there. He led a cotillion, or won an 
athletic cup, or visited his sister, the 
Countess of Barchester, or denied his 
engagement to a foreign title or an 
American fortune, as often as the Sun- 
day papers came out. His name had 
never been linked with a showgirl’s, he 
had never made injudiciously large con- 
tributions to charity, or done anything 
more spectacular than to attend to his 
own affairs faithfully and consistently ; 
but for a man in the early thirties, and 
possessed of an income that runs into 
seven figures, that is the surest way to 
get into the public eye, and stay there. 

Besides, you were continually expect- 
ing him to do something interesting ; 
you did not know quite what, or why 
you expected it. Robert Estabrook was 
a personage. If he did not know it, 
Mrs. Langford did. 

He was a grave young man, with a 
confidential voice, and a tired smile, and 
friendly eyes. She met him in the 
dreary drawing-room of her Fifth Ave- 
nue cousin. She felt repaid for all the 
times she had made an unwilling and 
bullied fourth at auction there, for all 
the out-of-date evening gowns she had 
accepted, and all the fairy tales she had 
wasted upon her blasé nieces, the next 
Sunday night, when the Estabrook 
chauffeur permitted himself to discover 
the narrow door between the dairy and 
the cleaning establishment, after driving 
past it three times, and Robert Esta- 
brook climbed the steep, linoleum-cov- 
ered stairs to the red-shaded altar lamp 
at the Langfords’ door. 

He had the run of the big, bare work- 
room where a good friend of his turned 
out line drawings of faultlessly lovely 
ladies for the magazines, and he had his 
favorite corner among the divan cush- 
ions of a charming playwright who 
staged successful plays and poured suc- 
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cessful tea; but he had never before 
seen a Studio that looked like a third- 
floor-back edition of his own drawing- 
room, 

The details of polished mahogany and 
unshaded candlelight that made up this 
chastened atmosphere did not appear at 
first glance, but you saw at once that 
most of the men in the room were in 
evening dress. A girl in sharp pink was 
serving punch in one corner, with so 
many half-empty glasses in front of 
her that you were sure the punch was 
of some mild, drawing-room brew. A 
girl in dull blue was singing Tosti’s 
“Good-by, Summer,” in the sweet, lady- 
like voice that is discouraged in studios, 
but tolerated in drawing-rooms. 

Mrs. Langford, in a last year’s gown, 
remodeled so cleverly that it was hard 
to tell what gave it away, introduced 
him to the five pretty girls in the crowd. 
Their profession in New York was job 
hunting, and, in the carefully brushed 
tailor suits which are the uniform of 
that profession, they looked the part; 
they smiled shifty smiles, and made 
furtive eyes. But by candlelight they 
were almost as pretty as the girls Mr. 
Estabrook knew. 

Mrs. Langford had done her best to 
discourage their flirtations with young 
men of artistic propensities and uncer- 
tain incomes and morals, but that had 
been a thankless task. Now she rose to 
the occasion joyfully. She set Mr. 
Estabrook looking at Botticelli madon- 
nas with the blonde in blue, and turning 
music for the brunette in pink. She 
shut him into the kitchenette to open 
beer with her Sister Sybil, the prettiest 
of the five. 

Mrs. Langford’s attentions were so 
persistent that when she relaxed them 
abruptly, Mr. Estabrook looked re- 
lieved, but bewildered, and at a loss 
what to do next. 

They were clearing a space for Nata- 
lie’s harem dance. In the Langford 
studio you never sat down on the floor 
without apologizing to somebody, but 
even in that refined atmosphere you had 
to sit there after the chairs gave out. 
Mr. Estabrook—it was really his na- 
ture, not his pose, as the jealous hinted, 
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to be modest and retiring—sat down on 
a cushion in the darkest corner of the 
room, and leaned against the arm of a 
Gothic chair, which was occupied. 

“You don’t mind?” he said. 

“No.” 

It was clear, from the voice behind 
him, that neither Mr. Estabrook’s pres- 
ence upon the cushion, nor his ex- 
istence, was a thing to mind. Mr. Esta- 
brook was modest and retiring, but he 
was not used to such a view of himself. 

“T haven’t met you,” he said. 

“No.” 

Natalie had worked herself energeti- 
cally into the pose that was the climax 
of the first figure of her dance. Mr. 
Estabrook turned from the alluring pic- 
ture of her outstretched arms, and in- 
spected Miss Temple, and it must have 
been evident to him that he had not met 
her before, for there were not two 
gowns in the world like Miss Temple’s 
white albatross. 

Gothic chairs were invented as a 
background for flowing draperies, not 
for insufficient folds of dingy cream 
color, which looked as if it had tried to 
be white, and failed. A skimpy surplice 
waist incased the girl's slim figure 
clingingly. Jerry called the gown 
pseudo-classical. Miss Temple’s soft 
hair had parted itself in three places, 
and fallen helplessly away from the 
gold Greek fillet imbedded in it, and the 
fillet looked almost indecently exposed. 
The chair exaggerated her slender 
height. She looked down at Mr. Esta- 
brook, and through him, and beyond 
him. And there were not two pairs of 
eyes in the world like Miss Temple’s 
sapphire eyes. 

“Do you never converse in anything 
but monosyllables?” said Mr. Esta- 
brook. 

“ae.” 

“You're going to.” 

For the flicker of an eyelid, no longer, 
the sapphire eyes looked at Mr. Esta- 
brook, neither through him nor beyond 
him, and they were no longer bored, but 
hurt, and hunted, and lonely. 

“No,” breathed Miss Temple. 

“You don’t like me. You don’t like 
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anybody,” said Mr. Estabrook. “But— 
you're going to!” ; 

After Natalie had been encored with 
due enthusiasm—it was largely the 
courteous attention accorded them 
there that lifted studio stunts to the 
level of parlor tricks at the Langfords’ 
—Mrs. Langford bore down upon Mr. 
Estabrook once more with a determined 
smile that he knew, the smile of the 
Perfect Hostess, which is the same in 
drawing-rooms and studios. There is 
no escape from it. Hé no longer tried 
to escape. Under her gratified eye, he 
was sweet to the girl in blue, and 
sprightly with the girl in pink, and silent 
with Sybil, who was self-confident, and 
liked to do all the work herself. 

“He stayed until twelve. Sybil is 
motoring with him next week. He even 
talked five minutes to Miss Temple,” 
said Mrs. Langford, as she converted 
the davenport lounge into a bed. The 
studio did not look quite so much like a 
drawing-room at night. “I don’t see 
how we did it, Jerry.” 

But they had done it. Soon, Mr. 
Estabrook was turning up on Sunday 
nights as regularly as the loneliest of 
rising poets or artists, or else sending 
flowers so carefully chosen that they 
were glad he had stayed away. The first 
time he came to dinner, Grace had six 
courses sent in from a caterer’s, but the 
next time he made a French omelet 
with truffles and mushrooms, changed 
the plates, and washed the dishes, with 
an apron over his dinner coat. In time 
it ceased to distress Grace when the 
cups were short, and he took his tea 
from a claret glass. If he found he 
out at tea time, he let himself in with 
the latchkey under the doormat, as Sy- 
bil did. 

A man who sent an occasional posy 
to every woman on his calling list was 
a revelation to Sybil and the rest of the 
five. Their young men did not waste 
their money on fifty-cent table d'héte 
dinners and balcony theater seats for a 
girl, unless she happened to be the only 
girl, for the time. Each one of the five 
might have been the only girl to Mr. 
Estabrook, he gratified their individual 
tastes so tactfully. 
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He purchased first-night tickets for 
new operas at fabulous prices. He had 
books rebound under his special direc- 
tion. He presented rare prints as sou- 
venirs of an hour in an art gallery. 
He took the undiscovered novelist to 
lunch at the new Bartin’s, where she 
had laid a scene in her forthcoming 
book, an exhaustive satire on New York 
society. He took Sybil to tea at Sher- 
ry’s the first time she wore her winter 
hat. ‘ 

But the Langfords did not realize 
how completely he had identified him- 
self with their crowd, until they saw 
him at a matinée recital of Russian mu- 
sic, with a girl who drew their atten- 
tion before they recognized her, a light, 
slender figure, drooping and bending 
forward, as if she were drawn by the 
barbaric rhythm of the dance. 

“Botticelli,” Jerry whispered. “Youth. 
Spring.” 

The dance came to an end in a crash- 
ing chaos of sound. 

“That was the gavotte; the one they 
make such a fuss about,’ prompted 
Grace, applauding. Then she raised her 
glass. The lovely, swaying figure was 
gone. A tall girl sat fingering her pro- 
gram awkwardly, while a woman be- 
hind her leaned forward to fasten a 
hook of her gown. 

“Only a lamb like Bob,” said Grace, 
“would be seen of his own free will in 
public with Miss Temple.” 

On the principle that you are pleased 
if your young man takes your incor- 
rigible small brother to the Hippo- 
drome, the Langford crowd accepted 
Mr. Estabrook’s attentions to the unat- 
tractive Miss Temple as a tribute to 
their own attractions. They were flat- 
tered when he escorted her to vespers, 
or took her for walks in the Park— 
not the loitering, flirtatious téte-a-tétes 
Sybil affected, but real walks, as they 
knew from Miss Temple’s pink cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. Sybil scorned the 
quiet tea rooms Miss Temple chose; 
they were on out-of-the-way cross 
streets, and nobody except yourself 
knew that you had been there; you paid 
Broadway prices, and heard no music, 
so you did not get your money’s worth. 


On the night of his birthday dinner 
tu Sybil, they felt that he had gone too 
far. The five pretty girls were remod- 
eling their five prettiest gowns for that 
event a week ahead. No man who did 
not own a dinner coat accepted the in- 
vitation, so Mr. Estabrook borrowed 
two husbands to make the numbers 
come right. He had the full consent of 
the wives, who were also lending their 
evening cloaks; he had raised the tone 
of the affair, they thought, and placed 
his guests on a level with members of 
circles where domestic ties are never 
irksome, and it is a matter of course, 
not an event, to dine at the Ritz. 

The coffee room looked bigger and 
emptier than Mrs. Langford had pic- 
tured it, and Sybil’s cerise gown at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, but it 
was her birthday, and she had a right 
to the center of the stage. 

“You look like a rose, my dear. 
Doesn't she, Robert?” said Mrs, Lang- 
ford. “What is that little thing they 
are playing? The music is so right here, 
always. Why don’t we go into the 
dining room?” 

“We are not all here yet,” said Mr. 
Estabrook, and just then, at the head 
of the shallow flight of stairs which a 
pretty woman knows at sight for a place 
to look her prettiest, Sybil, already plan- 
ning for a little triumph after dinner 
in the moment of trailing her cerise 
gown nonchalantly down the steps un- 
der the admiring eyes of the coffee 
room and Mr. Estabrook, saw a girl in 
blue. 

The blue was washed out and life- 
less; the bodice had that unforgivable 
neck line which is neither high nor low. 
She paused on the top stair, pushed a 
floating lock of hair inside her head- 
dress—a band of blue velvet, support- 
ing a top-heavy, emaciated ostrich 
plume—and drifted aimlessly toward 
the party. 

“Hello, you’re late!” she said. “Mr. 
Estabrook, I’ve been in to see after the 
flowers, as you asked me. This is very 
good fun. We have none of us been 
here before.” 

“And the worst of it was, Jerry,” 
lamented Mrs. Langford, “that she 
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managed to seem more at home there 
than any of us. You would have 
thought she had breakfast, and dinner, 
and luncheon there every day.” 

The blue gown was new, if the be- 
draggled additions to Miss Temple’s 
wardrobe could ever be said to be new. 
So were the plum-colored tailor suit 
which needed pressing the first time she 
wore it, the frayed foulard, and the 
mouse-colored broadcloth—one drab 
note more in her negative color scheme 
—and the raincoat, to which, for some 
unaccountable reason, she had added a 
velvet collar. She was seen in that coat 
three times a week on the avenue in 
Robert Estabrook’s car. 

Mrs. Langford, making out the list 
for a theater party he was giving her, 
could not recall by what delicate means 
he had made it known to her, but was 
clear in her mind that she had added 
Miss Temple’s name because Mr. Esta- 
brook wanted her to. He not only in- 
cluded her in all his parties ; he featured 
her. He gave her the prominent seat 
in a box as if she were the guest of 
honor, and deferred to her in ordering 
a meal as if she were hostess. 

Miss Temple lived by herself; no- 
body could remember where without 
consulting an address book. Her hall 
bedroom might or might not permit her 
to receive men, or her boarding-house 
parlor be ugly enough to discourage 
their visits. : 

“But where is he spending his time? 
I am not jealous,” said Mrs. Langford, 
“but IT am disappointed in Robert. Sy- 
bil, now, has learned that a man means 
less than he says, not more; but Miss 
Temple is not fair game. She will take 
him seriously, and break her heart when 
he drops her. Nothing worse could 
happen to the girl.” 

In the early spring, something worse 
did happen to Miss Temple. She lost 
her job. 

The publishing house then rejecting 
the undiscovered novelist’s book had 
employed Miss Temple. 

“They told her they were reducing 
the office force,” one of the readers ex* 
plained to the novelist, “but my cousin 
starts in here next week. They have 


to consider appearances.” The reader 
smoothed her patent-leather belt into 
place. “Of course, Miss Temple was 
competent.” 

Mrs. Langford restored the novelist’s 
faith in her book periodically by listen- 
ing to readings from it every time it 
came home. The youngest job hunter, 
forced to give up posing at fifty cents 
an hour for a middle-aged illustrator 
because he made love to her, hastened 
to tell Mrs. Langford just what he had 
said. There was dinner enough for one 
unexpected guest every night at the 
Langfords’, and a judicious blend of 
sympathy and amusement that changed 
the day’s tale of woe from tragedy to 
comedy. 

But the common affliction which 
united the job-hunting group served 
further to isolate Miss Temple. The 
girls agreed that it ought to teach her 
to dress better, but they found no op- 
portunity to tell her so. She looked as 
forlorn as ever in her lifeless clothes, 
and she was not seen regularly at the 
pure-food restaurant they patronized ; 
but she never had been. They did not 
know when she went without her din- 
ner, and when she dined elsewhere. 

Sybil found her eating baked beans 
one night, with tears in her eyes, and 
slipped into a chair beside her, putting 
a small, warm hand over hers, and said: 

“We are both girls trying to get on 
in New York, and we ought to help 
each other all we can.” 

“If I can help you, I shall be glad 
was all Miss Temple had to say. 

Robert Estabrook was now genuinely 
fond of Miss Temple. The_ five job 
hunters were keen-witted, as all inno- 
cent adventuresses must be to get on in 
the world, and they knew. All Sybil’s 
wide-eyed ingénue absorption in him 
could not keep him from hearing one 
indifferent word of Miss Temple’s from 
across the room. He adjusted her trail- 
ing wisps of scarf as if he liked to 
touch them. Before Sybil had recog- 
nized the lonely figure dragging home 
along the avenue in the gathering dusk 
of a drizzly March night, he had 
rapped his chauffeur sharply on the 
shoulder, and stopped to take Miss 
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Temple, muddy-booted and inarticulate, 
into the car with them. 

The Langfords came upon the two 
on a secluded park bench. Miss Tem- 
ple’s white veil was pushed up on her 
forehead in a wilted bunch. She was 
crying, and Robert was holding her 
long, cheaply gloved hand, and looking 
at her with grave, intent eyes. They 
heard her say, in a tired, hopeless voice: 

“Oh, Robert, you do not understand. 
I cannot!” 

“She had holes in both gloves, and 
patent-leather pumps on, in all that 
mud!” said Grace, when they had 
escaped without being seen. ‘He must 
be trying to lend her money. Of course, 
she can’t take it from him. Would she 
take some from you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Langford, so sheep- 
ishly that it seemed he had reason to 
be sure. Grace did not take warning 
from him, but tried to give Miss Tem- 
ple a gown of Sybil’s. 

It was a pink chiffon gown, all frills 
and freshness, a gown to be happy in. 
Whatever Miss Temple hoped to get 
out of her affair with Robert Estabrook 
—a lasting friendship, a sentimental 
memory, or a job at a decent salary— 
he ought to see the girl once at her best 
before his fancy for the strange com- 
radeship faded, and he returned to his 
own kind. But Grace failed to put this 
convincingly to Miss Temple. 

The girl held up the gay little gown 
in her long, blue-veined hands, and it 
seemed to grow every minute a little 
less pink, and a little less fresh, and a 
little less gay, till Grace felt inclined to 
snatch it away, and apologize. 

“The frock seems to be in good con- 
dition,” said Miss Temple. ‘My land- 
lady’s daughter is just Miss Sybil’s 
height. If I might accept it for her?” 

She declined tea, and went away car- 
rying the dress in a brown-paper par- 
cel, and looking dignified in spite of it; 
but the hard shine of unshed tears in 
her blue eyes haunted Grace till she saw 
her again, the night of the dinner dance. 

Late in March, Mrs. Langford’s 
Fifth Avenue cousin sailed for Italy at 
a week’s notice. Though she got value 
received by leaving Grace to close her 
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the 
mer, she did something graceful, and 
unexpected, and inspired, as the most 
unrelated of our relatives will some- 


elaborate establishment for sum- 


times do. She countermanded the in- 
vitations for a party, but she did not 
countermand the caterer’s orders. She 
left the dinner, and the flowers, and the 
music, and her house and servants, for 
the evening, to the Langfords. 

Instead of a supper at the studio, at- 
tended by the crowd en masse, and too 
small to accommodate them, shabby and 
worn with the winter’s use, and looking 
more like a studio than a drawing-room, 
they ended the season with a dinner 
dance. And instead of the cousin's 
guests—most of them surprised to find 
each other there, for the cousin was a 
climber who had been permitted to 
climb, but had not yet been forgiven for 
it—came the Langford crowd, in a state 
of decorously subdued excitement, and 
so carefully gotten up that the Lang- 
fords were proud of them all. 

The cousin’s florist was cleverer than 
her interior decorator had been. There 
was too much gilt and brocade in the 
drawing-rooms, and the reception hall 
would have looked aggressively bare, 
and large, and baronial without the 
roses. 

“But it is perfect to-night, and so are 
we,” said Grace. “Sheer floor space is 
horribly essential to a woman. How 
can you enter a room with dignity when 
it measures two by four? Look at that 
child!” The youngest job hunter was 
sweeping her homemade train across 
the wide floor, which had been cleared 
for dancing, with her head held high, 
and an unaccustomed flush on her 
cheeks. “And look at Sybil!” 

For the first time in her life, Sybil 
was talking to four men at once with- 
out flirting, apportioning her dances 
with a staid graciousness in piquant 
contrast to her naughty black eyes. 

“She is the prettiest thing in New 
York,” said Grace. “If only Robert 
would come.” 

“Good Lord, who is that girl 
Jerry. 

Sybil dropped the fan she had painted 
to match her cerise gown, and none of 
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said 
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her attendant group moved to pick it up. 
They were staring at the girl who had 
come in with Robert Estabrook. 

She stood still in the door till she 
had all their eyes upon her, an arrogant 
trick in a merely pretty woman, but 
the girl in the lavender gown was beau- 
tiful. 

“Jerry, we must have been blind!” 
gasped Grace. For the lavender gown, 
touched here and there with a tender 
green like the stems of flowers, the im- 
maculate, simple coiffure, the burnished 
sheen of careful grooming in the pale 
hair, and the distinction of bearing, 
were new. But the cloud of fine, fair 
hair, the straight-limbed, pliant body, 
the colorless skin, and scarlet lips, and 
mysterious sapphire eyes were not new 
to them, or should not have been. The 
beauty was Miss Temple. 

“How did you do it? Where— 
when * Miss Temple flashed her 
hostess one remote glance from under 
lowered eyelids. “My dear, you look 
charming. I am delighted to see you,” 
Grace finished weakly. 

That was an unforgetable evening. 
The novelist is still faking local color 
for tales of the smart set from her 
recollections of it. The youngest job 
hunter, discovered in tears in one of 
the perfectly appointed guest rooms, ex- 
plained that she was tired of her box 
couch, and wanted to sleep in a bed 
again. Ina corner under the stairs, the 
inost impecunious of the artists per- 
suaded the soprano that seventy-five 
dollars a month was enough to keep 
house in New York on. Though she 
has found that ‘it is not, she has never 
been sorry that he persuaded her. 





But the real sensation was Miss 
Temple. It was only Miss Temple who 
seemed unconscious of _ this. She 


danced with the yielding grace that is 
almost a lost art in this athletic genera- 
tion, and the men quarreled over her 
dances. If she sat out a dance up in 
the library where the elegant, unread 
books were displayed, or uninterestedly 
investigated the billiard room, they 
scented the news by the unfailing in- 
stinct that makes it hard for royalty to 
travel incognito. 


The women did not gossip, or won- 
der how she had made herself over, or 
even plan to copy her gown. They 
could not. She was a finished product, 
above all imitation or criticism. 

It was the most remarkable trans- 
formation since Cinderella’s, but Miss 
Temple behaved more like the sleeping 
beauty than like Cinderella. She had 
very little to say, in her high-pitched, 
silvery voice. You had to work hard 
for a smile. She never laughed. The 
sapphire eyes seemed to look at you 
from far away. She was alive all over 
when she was dancing, but, with the 
end of the music, the color and laugh- 
ter would die out of her face, leaving 
it every time a little more pale, and still, 
and cold. 

“T can’t think why I never wanted to 
paint her,” said Jerry, “except that she 
ought to be modeled. That face is al- 
most a death mask.” 

Sybil found her staring at her ex- 
quisite self in a tall, dimly lit mirror 
upstairs; and the white face in the 
glass, and the wistful blue eyes, were 
so lovely that she put both arms around 
the slender lady in lavender, and whis- 
pered: 

“You fairy princess, I wish you'd 
kiss me!” 

At first she thought that the lady 
in lavender had not heard, and then that 
she was angry, then cool lips touched 
her forehead, so softly that it seemed 
the kiss could not have been real. 

It was on the misshapen little inlaid 


desk in the dressing room that Sybil 
found Miss Temple’s letter. 
Listening to the Blue Danube waltz 


from the head of the branching stair- 
case, and remembering complacentiy 
that her cousin, in that conspicuous 
position, looked every one of the hun- 
dred and eighty pounds she weighed, 
Mrs. Langford felt satisfied with her- 
self and her party. It was not over, 
but it was off her mind, and out of her 
hands. She had been her most tactful 
and efficient self. She had called shirk- 
ing young men to the assistance of wall- 
flowers. She had seen that the novelist 
should not have to go home alone to 
farthest Harlem, or the youngest job 
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hunter to Washington Square. With- 
out further help from her, all the girls 
seemed to be dancing with the right 
men now, and vanishing into secluded 
corners at the right moment, and look- 
ing happy and pretty. 

“As pretty as if there were not a real 
beauty here to steal their thunder,” she 
said. “Jerry, we have been stupid about 
Miss Temple, but we'll make it up to 
per.” 

“We don’t deserve the chance,” said 
Mr. Langford. They looked for the 
fair, high head among the dancers, and 
did not see it. ‘She went into the li- 
brary, with Estabrook. He has been 
chasing her about all the evening, and 
just got a dance with her, Oh, 
there e 

But the girl who came hurrying up 
the stairs with Robert Estabrook was 
Sybil. 

“Read that! It’s addressed to you, 
Grace,” she said. “We can’t find Miss 
Temple. She excused herself twenty 
minutes ago, and did not come back.” 

The penciled scrawl on the cousin’s 
heavily monogrammed note paper was 
in a hand that neither of the two women 
had seen before, though they had 
known Miss Temple three years. They 
read: 





I hope you won't be concerned about me. I 
know you have tried to be good to me. | 
think, if I had not known that you call me 
the tacky Miss Temple, I could have worn 
that pink dress of Sybil’s. I wanted to. I 
have been trying to find other work, and | 
have not been able to. If I had come to you, 
and let you show me, I know that any one of 
you would have been glad to help. There 
is a trick about putting on your clothes, and 
doing up your hair, that makes all the dif- 
ference between misery and happiness, but I 
have never learned it. I showed you to- 
night what I could look like if I had that 
trick, in a rented costume, with the help 
of a hired hairdresser; but it took all the 
money I had. I am going away. 


A persistent pair or two of young 
people were making the most of the 
last strains of the Blue Danube. Mrs. 
Langford gave a creditable imitation 
of watching them, as she crumpled the 
letter in her hand. 

“Mr. Estabrook, it is all your fault!” 
blazed Sybil. 
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“Sybil!” For the first and the last 
time in her life, Mrs. Langford was un- 
mistakably a thoroughbred. ‘Mr. Esta- 
brook, Miss Temple has gone. She will 
not come back. She is not ill. There 
is nothing you can do,” 

There proved to be nothing that any 
one in the Langford crowd could do 
for Miss Temple. In the next two 
weeks, her landlady had to climb the 
stairs from her cabbage-scented base- 
ment and answer inquiries about her al- 
most as many times as in the entire two 
years that Miss Temple had been a 
fifth-floor roomer there, but her answer 
was always the same. Sybil did not 
wait for her sister to decide whether to 
apologize first, or to buy Miss Temple 
a dress, or to find her a job; she went 
to decide for herself the morning after 
the dance. Miss Temple was not in, 
and the landlady could not say what 
time she had come in the night before. 
It was not until she had denied her sev- 
eral times to the Langfords that the 
woman became alarmed and _ com- 
municative, and confessed that she was 
not sure Miss Temple had come home 
at all. She had not been seen since that 
night. 

Melodramatic as the sudden disap- 
pearance seemed, hotly as they ridiculed 
Sybil when she said, “If you could have 
seen her eyes in the mirror! I think 
she has killed herself,” it was a com- 
plete disappearance. 

No bedraggled young woman in un- 
pressed skirts came to relieve their 
growing anxiety on the rainy spring 
days when they felt most penitent about 
their neglect of her. The lavender lady 
had vanished on the stroke of the hour, 
like a real Cinderella. Caricature or 
beauty, the Langford crowd had seen 
the last of Miss Temple. 

Her rent had been paid up to the day 
she disappeared. They could not tell 
whether her bare little room was dis- 
mantled, or merely as bare as usual. 
The limp gowns were neatly packed in 
her one trunk as if she had expected 
to send for them, but she did not send. 
Sybil cried over an elaborately executed 
darn under the wide hem of the white 
albatross, when they opened the trunk 
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in search of the clew they failed to find 
there. They asked questions about her, 
and found out nothing, and realized all 
over again what a lonely creature she 
had been. After two weeks, they began 
to look for her in earnest. They had 
no help in their search from Mr. Esta- 
brook. 

He was to spend the summer in 
Switzerland. He was sailing next week 
—it appeared without bidding them 
good-by. 

“T hate him!” said Sybil. “She could 
not hold him, and she knew why, and 
she could not bear it. How can he ever 
face us, with her fate on his con- 
science ?” 

“He may not know she is lost,” ob- 
jected Grace; for Mr. Estabrook had 
not answered their letters, and over the 
telephone his valet had told them that 
he was busy, or out of town. They be- 
gan to believe that he was ashamed to 
talk to them, because he had heard of 
Miss Temple’s disappearance, and 
wished to avoid his share of the re- 
sponsibility for it.. They had almost 
agreed that they never wanted to see 
him again, when Mrs. Langford re- 
ceived this note from him: 


Dear Lapy: To-morrow night the papers 
will have our news, but we want you to hear 
it first from us. We sail at twelve to-mor- 
row. We shall be looking out for you until 
then. Will you come and wish us Godspeed ? 


The solution was so simple, that it 
did not occur to them even then. Mrs, 
lLangford had not helped on her future 
social advancement by carrying a single 
flower to the bride. Though they all 
insisted that they had foreseen it from 
the first, the five job hunters, a stray 
artist or two, and Grace and Jerry 
Langford had the surprise of their lives 
next day. 

Side by side, coated and capped, a 
pair of enthusiastic, but seasoned-look- 
ing tourists in contrast to the over- 
dressed, overchaperoned _ boarding- 
school misses who were waving osten- 
tatious and tearful farewells near by, 
two very much married young people 
leaned over the rail of the Raretania, 
and laughed into their astonished faces. 
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“Hello, you're late! Come up and 
see our cabins,” said a silvery voice. 
“Isn’t this fun? I never have crossed 
before.” 


“There was a lock of hair straggling 
over her forehead the same old way, 
and she has her own personal maid!’ 
said Mrs. Langford, only partly sub- 
dued by the unfamiliar splendors of the 
bridal suite. “To think she was mar- 
ried the very night of the dance, when 
we were so worried about her! It seems 
ungrateful. Oh, Jerry, how Sybil 
could dress on even five thousand a 
year!” 

Mrs. Estabrook looked wistfully 
after the group on the shore, and Mr. 
Estabrook looked at Mrs. Estabrook, 
and held her hand shamelessly under 
cover of a cluster of Killarney roses, 
because he saw tears in her eyes. 

“Robert, I am the happiest woman in 
the world, but I was the unhappiest 
girl,’ she said. ‘Robert, you are sure 
it was not the lavender dress?” 

“In the lavender dress, and every- 
thing else you ever wore, you were 
beautiful,” he said. 

“Because, when I saw that a few 
yards of cloth, and my hairpins in the 
right place, could buy me all the friend- 
ship and affection | was starving for, 
they did not seem worth while, and I 
wanted to run away from everybody,” 
said the bride, “everybody but you. 
You loved me just as much in the lav- 
ender gown as you had before, and no 


and no less, and that is why | 


more, 
married you.” 
Mr. Estabrook was not listening. 


Men seldom are on the rare occasions 
when women tell them the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
He was looking his last at the Langford 
crowd, 

“Funny old dears! We might see a 
little something of them next winter,” 
he said. “But—darling, I never was 
much on clothes. Evelyn’s like me. 
Tramps miles in high boots and cor- 
duroys, and Barchester has to catch her 
and lock her into her dressing room for 
her maid to get her into decent dinner 
But I do know this. Clothes 





togs. 
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ought to be like your hair, or your skin, 
or your code of honor—you have them, 
but you don’t think about them. 
They’re part of you. Clothes ought not 
to come out at you and hit you in the 
eye. Now, those plump-partridge tailor 
suits of Mrs. Langford’s, the tight cut 
of them, and the—er—primary colors 
of little Miss Sybil’s things, and the 
general notion | got that a woman 
would know every gown in the crowd 
was year before last, or earlier 
Those girls are plucky little things, and 
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Why 
can’t you give them a hint about their 
clothes ?” 

“Robert, I love you!” said Mrs. Esta- 
brook, 

“Darling,” said Mr. Estabrook care- 


good sports, every one of them. 


lessly—as if he were rounding off an 
unimportant subject before returning to 
the discussion of more vital ones, by 
going through the form of asking for 
an explanation where no rational ex- 
planation could be—“why did they call 
you the tacky Miss Temple?” ’ 








TRANSMUTED 


| DREAMED of light; 

And then in the heart of the night, 
Your face came to me, clear, like a star, 
Out of my dreams afar. 





My heart 


and its breaking, 


My love—and its aching, 
Went up to you through the night, 
And You were the Light. 


I dreamed of rest; 


And straightway, magical, blest 





Your hand was laid like a kiss on my heart, 
And hushed the smart. 
My striving—and sobbing, 
My burning—my throbbing, 
All stilled by a touch unguessed! 
And You were my Rest. 


I dreamed of song; 
And in the night hours long 
Your heart from far away did speak to mine, 
In cadences divine; 
Music of smiles and of weeping 
And great wings sweeping, 
Harmonies wild and true 
And the Song was You. 
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ROBABLY you will ask: 

“What was Simeon 

Groote’s answer?” 

Let me say at once that I 
offer no reply. I dare not. 
Other men have been placed in circum- 
stances somewhat similar, and it is not 
for me to judge their actions, More- 
over, this is not a didactic story, but a 
plain statement concerning the life of 
Simeon Groote. With his morals we 
are not concerned, for if in refusing to 
marry the daughter of Stephen Canta- 
lupe he evinced a lack of chivalry, it 
has to be taken into account that when 
he transferred his affections to 
Eleanor, the daughter of Sir Robert 
Meadowe, he continued them. Indeed, 
it can be said of Groote that he was a 
lover during the whole of his married 
life. 

No one who had occasion to transact 
business with Simeon Groote could rec- 
oncile the keen, penetrant eyes of the 
stockbroker with the soft, lingering 
tenderness generally accepted as the 
hall mark of the ideal lover. To see 
him standing over a tape machine, di- 
vested of his coat, his shirt sleeves 
rolled back almost to the shoulders, his 
great jaw protruding, and his eyebrows 
narrowed, was to gain the impression 
of a man who paid homage to Mam- 
mon during the whole of his waking 
hours and dreamed of Midas during 
the short time that he snatched for 
sleep. 

Groote was a strong man physically 
and mentally. He had fought his way 
up the financial ladder by sheer force 








of character. He had entered the City 
as a boy, with the fixed determination 
to hold sway one day. Never in those 
early days did he relax his efforts or 
modify his ambitions. Other youths 
might deem entertainment essential 
after business hours, but always his 
great anxiety was that he might grow 
old too soon—before he was able to 
reach the pinnacle at which he aimed. 
We must not pay too great a tribute 
to the virtues of Simeon Groote, but 
it is only fair to him to say that no 
one ever so fully deserved success—up 
to the time when he made the acquaint- 
ance of Adeline, the daughter of 
Stephen Cantalupe. 

And then again I am not sure that we 
are justified in judging a man’s pub- 
lic triumphs by attempting to balance 
them with what happens in his private 
life. On reflection, we should have a 
tremendous store of unused laudatory 
adjectives if our ancestors had dis- 
counted genius because of its domestic 
misdeeds. 

Simeon Groote was a very wealthy 
man when, snatching an hour from 
stocks and shares in order quietly to 
reflect, he decided that a marriage be- 
tween himself and Adeline Cantalupe 
would be the height of folly on the 
part of both of them. No one knew 
exactly how he came to be acquainted 
with her. Certainly he could not have 
displayed his customary discrimination 
in this his first attempt at discovering 
affinity. Her nature was too much like 
his own, and it is only extremes in 
temperament that culminate in the 
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happy union. She was inclined to be 
dictatorial; she attempted even to ad- 
vise him in his business; she was in- 
quisitive, and, seeking to impress him 
with her knowledge of finance, she 
helped only to dig a gulf between them. 

he end came with dramatic sudden- 
ness—and here it is necessary to em- 
phasize the wrong that Simeon Groote 
inflicted on Adeline. Cantalupe. 

For eight years—from the time when 
he was twenty-five—he had led her to 
believe that her heart was safe in his 
keeping. Of course, the subject of 
marriage had been mooted, but he had 
always insisted that not until he reached 
the heights would he allow his thoughts 
to be diverted from financial schemes. 
She had waited patiently. She had al- 
lowed the years to pass by without con- 
sidering potentialities. She believed in 
him, trusted him implicitly, and she 
was thirty-five when she awoke one 
morning to find two gray hairs look- 
ing at her warningly from the mirror. 

And then came Groote’s brutal de- 
cision—brutal under the circumstances 
—that she was not the woman to share 
his life. He told her this not without 
some hesitation, but there was no mis- 
taking the callous determination under- 
lying his quiet speech. It was char- 
acteristic of Adeline that she did not 
give way to hysterics. She was in his 
office when he told her of his decision, 
and she took the blow without a per- 
ceptible quiver. True, her lips lost 
their color, and in that instant her eyes 
assumed a dull and far-away expres 
sion. For a moment he that 
she had not heard him distinctly. 

“IT was saying that I am very sorry,” 
he began. 

She lowered her lashes, as if his 
words had started a fresh twinge of 
pain. Then she said: 

“Sorry—sorrow! Do you think that 
an expression of regret can mollify 
my feelings? Do you think that I have 
only to go out of this office in order 
again to see the sun and feel its 
warmth? Do you think that by a shrug 
of the shoulders, a snap of the fingers, 
and a little sigh I can throw off eight 
dead years?” 


believed 
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He made no answer. The tape ma- 
chine was clicking. He half turned, 
and picked up a strip of ‘figured paper. 
A smile of exultation came over his 
face. 

“*Mexicans down’—by Jove! I 
told the fools a week ago that they 
would fall.” Then again he turned to 
her. “You were saying, Adeline 

What a mind his was! All that had 
happened a few moments before might 
have been sponged out of it. For the 
first time since she had known him 
she realized that his was not the heart 
for wooing—the cankerworm of gain 
Was in its core. 

With an abrupt movement, she 
passed out of his presence. He went 
back to the tape machine, and a few 
seconds later his powerful voice was 
hurling out orders to half a dozen 
clerks. The frenzy of finance was on 
him. The fierce rush of blood, mo- 
mentarily checked, had resumed its 
course. The grandeur, or the hideous- 
ness, of hard City work is that it can 
make a man forget. 

Now, at the time when Simeon 
Groote cast off the woman who had 
grown old in the service of love there 
was no other person to whom he had 
transferred his affections; Eleanor 
came later. All that he had done was 
to stop abruptly in a path that he be- 
lieved was leading him nowhere. And 
after Adeline left the office he thought 
no more of the parting than might be 
summarized — thus: “That 
He didn't give himself time to 





work's 
done.” 
anticipate the rendering of accounts 

It was ten o’clock on the following 
morning that the whole of his moral 
fiber received a violent shock. Stephen 
Cantalupe, his face distorted by an- 
guish and _ vindictiveness, burst into 
Groote’s office. (Groote was in his shirt 
sleeves, as usual. He had mapped out 
a great day’s work, and was preparing 
to go up to the exchange. 

“T want to see you,” Cantalupe said, 
and there was a threat in the grit of 
his teeth and the clenching of his hands 

“Can’t be done,” said Groote, reach- 
ing for his coat. 

His secretary was in the room at 
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the time, and he threw the man a glance 
that meant: 

“Don’t let him detain me.” 

But Cantalupe was not to be denied. 
Physically he was a much weaker man 
than Groote, but he was being moved 
by a passion that redoubled his 
strength. 

“I want to see you—in private, or in 
public, I don’t care which,” he said; 
and Groote, quick to realize that some- 
thing was wrong, led the way into his 
private office. 

Cantalupe faced him. 

“What happened here yesterday ?” he 
demanded. “Between you and Adeline, 
I mean.” 

Groote glanced impatiently at his 
watch. 

“I’m due at the ‘house’ in ten min- 
utes, Mr. Cantalupe,” he said, “and I’m 
not in the habit of discussing my pri- 
vate affairs in these circumstances. It 
Was my intention to write to you, ex- 
plaining the reasons that influenced me. 
I endeavored to explain them to Ade- 
line herself, and was satisfied in my 
own mind that she appreciated their 
logic. But I will write to her— 

Cantalupe shook his head. 

“It’s too late,” he said, in a strained 
voice. 

Groote looked up sharply. 

“Adeline died last night,” said Can- 
talupe; and there was a dramatic si- 
lence in the room for fully a minute. 
Then Groote said in a whisper that be- 
trayed how hard he had been hit: 

“You don’t mean to say that it was 
a case of i 

“The doctor calls it sudden failure 
of the heart,” said Cantalupe; “but 
Adeline left a note for me, in which 
she hinted at something that happened 
here yesterday.” 

Groote breathed relievedly. 
dreaded suicide. 

“T am deeply sorry to learn your 
news, Mr. Cantalupe,” he said, “espe- 
cially having regard to the fact that 
poor Adeline and I did not part on the 
best of terms.” 

A secretary knocked imperatively at 
the door. Groote was wanted on the 
exchange, 
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“T’ll make it my business to come to 
see you to-night,’ Groote said to the 
white-faced father, and moved toward 
the door. 

Cantalupe grasped him by the right 
arm and wheeled him around with a 
violent twist. 

“Stop!” he cried. ‘You can’t treat 
death like that. I want an explanation, 
and I’m going to have it before you 
leave this office.” 

Groote drew himself up stiffly, and 
his thin lips curled disdainfully. 

“I have expressed my sympathy with 
you,” he said coldly, ‘and there is noth- 
ing more to be said.” 

Stephen Cantalupe was unable to 
find words with which to express him- 
self. He released his grasp of Groote’s 
arm, and stared at him incredulously. 

“Good God, man!” he breathed. “Can 
you stand there and treat my grief so 
lightly that your greed of money fe 

“Always my business stands first,” 
said Groote, and there was the flicker 
of a boastful smile on his lips. 

Cantalupe groped for a chair. 

“Can't I bring it home to you?” he 
groaned. “Are you human?” 

“There is nothing to bring home to 
me,” said Groote, “and I am quite ca- 
pable of appreciating your feelings. I 
have told you that I will come along 
to your place and endeavor to explain 
to you the whole of the unfortunate 
matter.” 

For a moment Cantalupe believed 
that this man of finance had lost his 
mental balance. He seemed utterly in- 
capable of evincing a single human 
emotion. 

“Can’t bring it home to you,” he 
muttered, his eyes fixed and staring; 
“but, by Heaven, Groote, I'll try! My 
daughter is dead—died of a broken 
heart. There is a price to pay for that, 
and if there is such a quality as jus- 
tice you'll be made to pay the price.” 

Simeon Groote caught the last words 
as he passed from the room. He was 
not wholly devoid of human feeling, 
and it was not too much to say that 
if Cantalupe had approached him in a 
less aggressive manner he would have 
touched the latent chords of contrition. 
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But Groote’s mental and_ physical 
strength resented aggressiveness in 


any one, and as he passed from the of- 
fice and to his car he shut his mind to 
thoughts of the dead woman, and ex- 
ercised all his feelings of bitterness to- 
ward the father, who had dared to 
threaten him. 

That same day Simeon Groote stag- 
gered old members of the exchange by 
his apparent recklessness in buying 
Russian Oils, which they themselves 
had utterly despised. A few, believing 
in his infallibility, speculated slightly, 
and before the “house” closed those 
few were comparatively rich men. 
Groote himself must have cleared 
eighty thousand. 

During the next month the name of 
Simeon Groote was on the lips of every 
one. Whatever he touched turned to 
gold. He was a beacon to be followed. 
The newspapers made of him a finan- 
cial hero. Glowing tributes to his acu- 
men were published daily. He was 
photographed and snapshotted as the 
“lion” of the hour, and some of the 
more inquisitive of the journals delved 
into his private life, and in their ac- 
counts of his business achievements in- 
terwove the story of his “lost love.” 
To an unsophisticated reader this story 
was infinitely pathetic; to Groote him- 
self it was bathos. 

And then he married Eleanor, the 
daughter of Sir Robert Meadowe. 

The announcement did not come as 
a surprise, for during the last three 
months Groote had not hesitated to 
evince his partiality for the compan- 
ionship of Sir Robert's daughter. 
Eleanor was one of those reserved 
women whose very reserve beautifies 
them. There was little difference be- 
tween their ages—Groote’s nature was 
not the kind to find sympathy in the 
simperings of youth. Eleanor’s sedate- 
ness, her quiet sympathy and views of 
life as a whole appealed to him. And 
then again he had to fight for her, and 
perhaps in appeasing the spirit of bel- 
ligerency he fulfilled all the demands 
of his heart. 

Sir Robert Meadowe’s daughter was 
betrothed to Anthony Croane when 
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Groote made her acquaintance. 
Croane also was engaged in finance, but 
the difference between his “strength” 
and that of Groote was incalculable. 
Groote was a master, Croane a pupil. 
But whereas Groote commanded the re- 
spect and admiration of the society that 
he affected, Croane held their warmest 
affection. A lovable man in every way, 
he was the first to congratulate the suc- 
cessful rival. He lessened the insidious 
task imposed on Eleanor himself, and 
accepted his congé in that heroic spirit 
which is neither indifference nor de- 
spair. 

A week after the marriage an altera- 
tion was made in the firm of Simeon 
Groote, and some people smiled patheti- 
cally when they marked the altered note 
heading—“Groote & Croane, Stock- 
brokers.” Not that Croane had sacri- 
ficed any degree of dignity in entering 
into partnership with the man who had 
robbed him of a bride. True, the 
proposition had come from Groote, but 
in offering it he had said: 

“You and [ may do great things to- 
gether, Croane. Sometimes I fear that 
I am not stable enough. I want some 
one with a level head to caution me, 
to hold me in check. IT'll outline the 
policy, if you like, but I shall leave it 
to you to criticize and detect its flaws.” 

Again Croane, when he _ joined 
Groote in business, was comparatively 
wealthy, so that one other, and a hate- 
ful, suggestion lost its point. If 
Croane had not the brains of Groote, 
he had the blessing of being born under 
a lucky star. Fortune favored him 
without asking of his brain any undue 
exertion. 

Within five years the two wealthiest 
men in the City were Simeon Groote 
and Anthony Croane. It might be said 
that they were the happiest, for Croane 
had solaced himself for the loss of 
Eleanor by the cultivation of a philoso- 
phy peculiar to good-natured bachelors, 
while Groote, under the glowing influ- 
ence of a good woman, had risen high 
above the sordidness of finance. There 
were those who had looked askance at 
the union—they had feared that the 
lover would be overshadowed by the 
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financier, and that the beautiful woman 
who had intrusted herself to him would 
pine in vain for the tenderness that 
sanctifies marriage. But they were 
wrong. Never was husband so devot- 
ed as Simeon Groote. The silver scales 
of the financier fell away from him, 
and the human man was revealed. 

Each succeeding day disclosed an 
additional charm in Eleanor, his wife. 
She opened the gates of a new world 
for him,—a world outside the financial 
ring in which he had been penned so 
many years. The great love that she 
was enjoying opened her eyes to the 
sufferings beyond the boundaries of her 
own life. She interested herself in a 
hundred institutions, organizing nurs- 
ing homes, relief stations, convalescent 
homes, and so forth. 

The children of the slums were her 
especial care, and in this connection 
Simeon Groote realized the one drop of 
sorrow in his cup of joy. They never 
spoke of it, but they read each other’s 
eyes. Generally it was on her return 
from a visit to the slum children that 
the vision of their mutual hopes stood 
out against the sky line. Then would 
the tears flood into her eyes, and while 
he placed his arms about her and hid 
her flushed face against his breast his 
lips would move with an unspoken 
prayer. 

Once he took the lovable Croane into 
his confidence. 

“Croane, old fellow,” he said, “I 
wonder what your advice would be if 
[ suggested a third partner. Eleanor 
has many moments of loneliness. Do 
you know what I mean?” 

Croane intimated that he didn’t. 

“I suppose,” said Groote, feeling his 
way, “that one can get a great deal of 
pleasure out of an adopted son.” 

Croane understood. For a moment 
he closed his eyes. 

“Don’t do that, Sim,” he said quiet- 
ly. “I know of a man who had his 
heart broken through adopting a child. 
He brought the boy up to his tenth 
year, and then the unexpected hap- 
pened. He was given a son of his own. 
I’m not going to tell you the story, but 
just think for yourself—supposing you 
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brought a boy up for some years, and 
taught him to love you, and then—sup- 
posing—another one came _ along? 
Could you forget the first without a 
qualm ?” 

Groote nodded understandingly, and 
went back to his desk. 

Eleanor was thirty-nine when the 
angels pitied her. No one shall de- 
scribe the joy that surged through 
Simeon Groote. In that brief moment 
when she told him of the pitying he 
saw the gates of paradise shimmering 
in a burst of sun glory. The whole of 
the old world, the impregnable walls of 
convention and _ routine, with their 
moats of finance—were shut out, and 
only the sun remained. 

But even as the great disk reached 
its zenith, and shafts of diamond dust 
filtered down to the horizon, a Shadow 
crept across Groote’s vision. He saw 
a dead face—the face of a woman who 
might have hoped even as Eleanor had 
hoped—a woman who was denied. 
And from behind the Shadow came the 
echo of Stephen Cantalupe’s words: 
“There is a price to pay, and if there 
is such a quality as justice you will 
be made to pay the price.” 

The Shadow passed with the dra- 
matic suddenness with which it had 
come. The joy of hope overwhelmed 
the fear of disappointment. He told 
the news to Croane, and the old bache- 
lor, taking his hand and gripping it 
tightly, could do no more than nod, 
well pleased. 

The fortunes of the house of Groote 
& Croane prospered exceedingly, one 
of the greatest achievements during the 
next three months being the engineer- 
ing of a Brazilian loan. The two men 
could do nothing wrong in their work, 
and nearer and nearer for Simeon 
Groote came the realization of his and 
Eleanor’s great dream. Only to Croane, 
his best friend, did he confide his hopes, 
and together those two men mapped 
out the career of the unborn child. 

The first installment of the price 
mentioned by Stephen Cantalupe was 
demanded four months after that 
morning on which Groote told his part- 
ner of the coming joy. Something 
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tragic happened, and exactly three days 
after Croane had executed a deed at 
once characteristic and beautiful. He 
had taken Groote aside, and, with many 
a nervous gesture, had said: 

“Sim, old fellow, last night I did 
what every man ought to do. I made 
my will. Would you believe it, I am 
worth nearly two hundred thousand.” 

“And no one more fully deserves 
success, Tony,” said Groote. “But let’s 
hope that the reading of the will will 
take place many a year hence.” 

“Tt’s a solemn business,” said Croane. 
“T never realized it until I sat down 
to write it. Do you know, Sim, that 
I haven't a single relative in the world? 
At first I thought of leaving the money 
to your dear wife, Eleanor, in order 
that she might apply it to one or more 
of her charities.” 

“That’s like you, Tony,” said Groote 
quietly. 

“But on second thought I conceived 
what I believe to be a bigger idea.” He 
hesitated, and fumbled with his watch 
chain. “You don’t mind my being per- 
sonal, Sim?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well, your wife, Eleanor, has never 
been out of my mind all these years. 
She’s one of those women, Sim, that 
a man cannot forget. And I swear 
that my joy was as great as yours when 
you told me the great news of a few 
months back. What do you think I’ve 
done with my money ?” 

Groote shook his head vaguely. 

“T’ve bequeathed every penny to the 
child of Simeon and Eleanor Groote. 


If I should be alive when the child— ° 


boy or girl—is twenty-one, | shall ar- 
range to transfer half of my fortune 
in order to start it in life. On the 
other hand, if I should die before the 
child is born . 

“God forbid it!’ Groote murmured. 

“T have arranged that the whole of 
my fortune shall pass to the child when 
it is a month old. There are other 





clauses and conditions, Sim, but those 

I have mentioned are the principal.” 
At the close of the interview Simeon 

laughed 


Groote good-naturedly and 
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sought Eleanor that he might tell her 
of Croane’s story. 

“T would much rather that he had 
left it to charity,” said Groote, “be- 
cause I should like my boy or girl to 
realize that what was theirs had been 
made by their father. And we have 
plenty, Eleanor—so much, indeed, that 
sometimes I wonder if we are justified 
in seeking to make more.” 

Croane had gone up to the City. 
Groote was discussing a transaction 
with a client in his private room when 
the telephone bell rang violently. He 
picked up the receiver with an impa- 
tient jerk. A member of the Stock Ex- 
change was speaking: 

“That you, Mr. Groote? Come up 
at once. Croane has met with an acci- 
dent.” 

Croane was dead. His cab had col- 
lided with another in the City. 

Further installments of the price 
were demanded at alarmingly short in- 
tervals. The Brazilian loan proved a 
colossal failure; it cost Groote seventy 
thousand to get out of it. He kept the 
news from Eleanor. Not for the world 
would he have had the serenity of her 
thoughts disturbed. 

A little later a trusted secretary suc- 
cumbed to the temptations of a rival 
firm, and let Groote in for a serious 
commitment. A South African agent 
whom he believed he could trust led 
him into financing a mining enterprise, 
with the result that thirty or forty 
thousand was blown to the winds. He 
tried to recover himself by a huge deal 
in cotton futures, and a plague of 
blight shook him to his knees. He 
could do nothing right, and as one fail- 
ure succeeded another the strong mind 
became panicky. He commenced to 
flounder, to plunge, and the more he 
floundered and the more he plunged 
the deeper grew the abyss. 

Valiantly he strove to summon to his 
aid his old-time acumen and clarity of 
thought. But Eleanor met with an ac- 
cident while stepping from her car, and 
for a whole week Groote was unable 
to attend to his business. She was very 
patient, and did not betray to him the 
full extent of her sufferings. It was 
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his trusted medical man who gave him 
some inkling of the truth. The doctor 
had called in the study on his way 
from the sick room, and in answer to 
Groote’s query he said: 

“We cannot be too careful, Mr. 
Groote, and I beg of you not to spare 
the slightest expense in order to insure 
her comfort. We could have laughed 
at an accident of this nature four 
months ago, but to-day we dare not 
take the slightest risk. I am consult- 
ing Steyburgher—he’s one of the very 
best men that I know of. If you mark 
any change in her condition summon 
one of us hastily.” 

Groote listened to him with eyes half 
closed. The doctor had moved to the 
door, but he turned and went back to 
Groote. 

“Of course,” he said, “we must not 
lose sight of the fact that Mrs. Groote 
was not married until 

Simeon nodded. 

“We have been living on our hopes 
so long,” he muttered lifelessly, “that 
if anything should happen now 2 

“I quite understand,” said the doc- 
tor sympathetically. “This one joy”— 
he averted his face, and his voice trem- 
bled slightly—“the one maternal joy 
that the gods have to spare, Mr. 
Groote, would have meant so much to 
both of you. But don’t give way. All 
that is humanly possible shall be done. 
The thing now is quietude. Whatever 
you do, don’t allow her mind to be dis- 
turbed by outside influences.” 

In the fortnight that followed Sim- 
eon Groote would have given his right 
hand for the sympathy of his wife. 
Since the day of their marriage she had 
been everything to him. When busi- 
ness had racked his brain, her voice, 
her gentle touch, those sweet moments 
when he sat at her feet, her fingers 
playing about his forehead—had swept 
away the pain. Now, when his soul 
was crying out for sympathy, he must 
not speak to her. And his castles of 
finance, stretched across the horizon, 
were crumbling and falling. 

Men on the exchange began to whis- 
per. No matter how wealthy a man 
was, they argued stealthily, he couldn’t 
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stand the repeated failures that had 
been Groote’s during the last month or 
so. He must have dropped a quarter 
of a million, so they calculated, and yet 
he was still fighting, his back to the 
wall. They didn’t know what he was 
fighting for. In their time they had 
seen great giants of finance brought to 
their knees with crushing blows—they 
had seen them fall in the dust, and 
“hammered”; but in the eyes of none 
of those giants had they seen the look 
that gleamed from Groote’s eyes. It 
wasn’t pain; it wasn’t fear. It was 
something terribly like resignation. 

“There is a price to pay . 

The crisis had arrived. The doctors 
had been hastily summoned. Groote 
was pacing the floor of his study. That 
day a last stand had been made. With 
the dramatic collapse of Mexican Ex- 
tras the whole of his credit had gone. 

“My God!” he groaned, when they 
brought him the news of the collapse. 
“This is the end!” The old hand had 
lost its cunning, the great brain that 
had evolved financial schemes by which 
the world was amazed was atrophied. 
“Beaten to my knees!” he muttered in 
an undertone. “And she, my patient 
Eleanor, doesn’t know of it. Nothing 
can save me. I must begin again, and 
fight my way up the ladder from which 
] have fallen. I must go back—yes, 
as a clerk. ii 





[ must——’ 

He paused. He was alone in his 
private room. The clerks in the office 
without were whispering excitedly. Of 
a sudden his eyes opened wide. He 
stared across into the corner of the 
room. From out of the’ shadows 
seemed to come the face of Anthony 
Croane. 

The will! If he could hold out for 
a month after the birth of the child 
And then he staggered home. 

The doctors had warned him. He 
was waiting. For him the whole world 
was standing still. There was no sound 
save one that filtered through to his 
ears—the sound of the doctors’ foot- 
steps in the room above, where Eleanor 
was fighting her battle. 

When the child was a month old! 

Steyburgher, the specialist, had bid- 
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den him-hope. “Your wife is a strong 
woman,” he had said, “and I don’t 
think there is any cause for pessimism.” 

The footfalls were louder now, and 
they were passing to and fro hurriedly. 
Groote walked to the door, opened it 
slightly, and listened. Steyburgher 
was whispering to the family doctor. 
Groote went back to the table, placed 
his elbows upon it, and rested his chin 
in his hands. 
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When the child was a month old! 

Some one ran downstairs. Groote 
dared not look around, not even when 
the door of the study was burst open. 
All the breath had gone from him. He 
knew instinctively that something ter- 
rible was imminent. 

“Groote!” The 
scended heavily on his shoulder. 


doctor’s hand de- 
“We 


can save one of them—which shall it 


be?” 





THE LAND OF YESTERDAY 


© the land of the long siesta, where the roses are all born, 
And dreams of peace and plenty haunt the coming of the dawn— 
To the land of the copper sky dome, where the world is kept away, 
I’ve a longing to be roaming from this busy everyday. 


Here they sit beside the casa, ’neath the pimienta’s shade, 
And watch the sunset pictures when the day begins to fade— 
Here they never, never hurry, here they worry not at all: 
’Tis maiiana de manana for the young and for the old. 


Here they weave the ancient basket into patterns strange and fair, 


Twist the horsehair for reatas, twang the ever-sweet guitar 


Here they're always 


making merry, where the skies are gold and blue, 


And ‘tis here that I'd be wand’ring, if dreams were ever true. 


Children come and grow to manhood, maids are wed and.pass away, 
But the dwelling of to-merrow is the home of yesterday— 

The rosebush in the courtyard, with its flames of crimson glow, 

Is the rose tree of the Spaniard of a century ago. 


In the land of the long siesta, when the night is soft and still, 
And the serenade an echo, wanders o’er the moonlit hill, 

The jessamine and lilac beckon soft and bid me stray 

Once again amid their beauty, in this land of yesterday. 
Percy F., 


MONTGOMERY. 



































* NCE upon a time there was an 





elderly man. He lived in 
America, and the newspapers 
were fond of saying that he 
owned it. Really he didn’t— 
only some of the best bits, the best rail- 
roads, and the best banks—but the as- 
sertion amused the newspapers. They 
talked about him a great deal, and said 
very hard things, and called him hard 
names, such as greedy, and grasping, 
and domineering. They wondered, too, 
whether there was the least trace of 
human feeling wrought into that being 
of granite and steel. Oh! but they 
wrote terrible paragraphs about this 
gray, elderly man, yet secretly they 
were very proud of him, of the battles 
that he had fought, and the money that 
he had made. They referred to him as 
“a railroad king,” and “ta Napoleon of 
finance,” and they frequently inter- 
viewed him 

The name of the elderly man was 
Darius Hocking; his face was grim, and 
gray, and set. It did not do for men 
to thwart his will—not even at di- 
rectors’ meetings—for he could get 
angrier than any other director, and 
turn his anger into terrible, cold words 
that cut like hailstones on bare flesh. 
His eyes, too, were terrible when he 
was thwarted; men could not meet his 
glance, so he nearly always had his way. 

When Darius Hocking walked in the 
streets, men pointed at him, at his broad 
shoulders which stooped, and his rough 
gray hair, which was curiously long, 
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like an old-fashioned Royal Academi- 
cian’s. It was rather thin on the top of 
his head, as if his brain had worked 
through, but it jutted out angrily and 
aggressively over his forehead. Men 
caught a glimpse of his face whenever 
they could, in the hope of reading his 
mind, for any one who knew the mind 
of Darius Hocking could have made a 
great deal of money. I do not think 
that any man had ever read that face, or 
won a secret from those tight-drawn 
lips, or seen the truth in those deep-set 
eyes, and I think that very few had 
ever caught the shadow of an unex- 
pected expression that lurked behind 
them. Not likely, for it was little more 
than the ghost of a dead hope, the 
mirage of something that might have 
been, but never was. 

Dim as the first glimmer of a materi 
alization or the last moonbeam of the 
dawn, it no more marked the titanic 
design of hard-wrought muscle and 
deep-etched line which was the face of 
Darius Hocking than a dewdrop dents 
a monolith or a butterfly hurts a flower. 
It was almost as impalpable as the 
phantom that haunts a house; and per- 
haps that is what it was, just the ghost 
of a Darius Hocking that destiny had 
partly planned, and then abandoned for 
another design. There may be such a 
ghost walking the endless corridors of 
every human brain, manifesting itself in 
such unexpected ways that it is never 
recognized. 

In the face of Darius Hocking the 
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ghost appeared in the form of a wistful 
expression, and, therefore, no one had 
ever seen it, for who would have be- 
lieved the evidence of his eyes had they 
seen this railroad king looking wistful? 
Who? Ah! yes, I forgot—a_ loving 
woman. But, you see, Darius Hocking 
had never won the love of a woman. 
At least—but that was many years ago. 

It is very certain that Mrs. Hocking 
had never become cognizant of the wist- 
ful look in her husband’s eyes. For 
her the ghost had never walked. She 
was a good wife, but a downright 
woman, logical, businesslike, and effi- 
cient. She had helped her husband 
climb, and now she sat upon the sum- 
mit, shimmering with diamonds, large, 
and gray, and complacent. She had 
achieved the dowager look without ever 
having had any children; perhaps I 
mean by the dowager look the ability to 
contribute largely to the front facade 
of an opera box and to draw attention 
to that box. 

The name of Mrs. Hocking, also, was 
before the public eye on the society 
pages of the’ daily papers—society 
leader, charity organizations, and all 
that sort of thing. One dismisses the 
subject somewhat airily for the very 
good reason that, in spite of Mrs. Hock- 
ing’s vast importance in the social fabric 
of New York, her part in this little 
drama consists only in having failed to 
notice the wistful expression in her hus- 
band’s face; a very small part for such 
a very large lady, and yet 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for be- 
ginning this story with an elderly man, 
but, after all, fairy stories generally 
do begin with the king and go on to the 
princess, and Darius Hocking was a 
railway king. Of course, being a mod- 
ern king, he had not a great many sons 
and daughters; in fact, he had none; 
but for all that, there is a princess. 

In order to get to her quickly, I will 
merely relate that the time came when 
Darius Hocking had a serious nervous 
collapse. It happened in his wife’s box 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; they 
were doing “Louise” for the first time 
in New York. This illness made a 





break in his life, and no end of a break 
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in stocks and shares. If you could see 
a post-mortem diagram of the life of 
Darius Hocking, this break would look 
like a crack in a mirror, or a fault ina 
geological formation. 

The railway king did not have to ab- 
dicate, but he was never again able to 
work for fourteen hours a day, and 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. Indeed, he always left his king- 
dom in the hands of regents every 
spring, and disappeared for two or 
three months. 


Once upon a time, a young man sat 
in a spring sunbeam, and the sunbeam 
fell upon a little marble table and an 
iron chair which stood outside the 
Restaurant du Gougou, in the Place du 
Calvaire. 

The Place du Calvaire is a little 
square beneath the Church of Le Sacre 
Coeur. Say you have been up there in 
the church, then you reach the little 
square by walking down the cobble- 
stones of narrow, ancient streets. Say 
you have been down among the tinsel 
and the tourists of the Place Pigalle— 
such an appropriate name—you reach 
it by leaving the Montmartre of the 
Paris guide and climbing steps and 
climbing steps which wind upward, and 
upward, and upward. The “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from the strings of an un- 
earthly orchestra should play one up 
those steps; then one might feel as 
Tannhauser felt when he joined the pil- 
grimage. 

They are many, those steps, but at 
the top there is that Church of the Sa- 
cred Heart; marvelous, incredible, look- 
ing as if it had been built by the fairies 
in the night, built of air and sunshine, 
floating, hovering high over Paris. Yet 
it was not built by the fairies, but by 
the furies, by the yelling mob that made 
the Terror the Terror; and there it 
stands, a statue of remorse, built to ex- 
piate the sins of a people, the most 
dramatic act of a dramatic nation in a 
penitential mood. 

It is important in my story, this 
church, because if it had never been 
built, the princess would never have 
climbed the steps, and the young man 
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who sat in a spring sunbeam outside the 
tiny Restaurant du Gougou in the Place 
du Calvaire would never have seen her. 

He saw her hair first rising above 
the topmost step. It was the color of 
oat straw, and rather riotous; in the 
hot spring sunshine it looked like little 
flames. Next he saw her eyes, and, 
leaning forward eagerly, he thought 
that they were blue, though he could 
not be sure because the lashes were so 
very long and black, and there was such 
a shadow of weariness beneath them. 
They were very wistful, not like the 
fleeting ghosts behind the eyes of 
Darius Hocking, but openly, sweetly 
wistful. The young man felt it at once, 
it made his breath catch, and a little 
mist pass before his eyes, so that the 
whole face of the princess was above 
the topmost step before the mist drifted 
on. 
The young men saw that it was what 
artists call the golden face—small, with 
a pointed chin, and faintly tinted, be- 
neath the pinks and whites, with a dim, 
golden radiance. He noticed that her 
nose was rather childish, and that her 
mouth had a pathetic droop, as fore- 
shadowed by her eyes. 

The young man was madly in love 
with the face of the princess before the 
whole of her, carrying in her little hand 
a motor bonnet, had climbed the last 
step; for in some mysterious way their 
eyes had become entangled. Also, his 
hands grew restless and swept imagi- 
nary brushes across imaginary canvas, 
because he was an artist, and longed to 
paint that face. It seemed to the young 
man to have risen out of the earth as 
miraculously as things happen in fairy 
tales. 

When she stood on the topmost. step 
and in the Place du Calvaire, the young 
man saw that she was not alone, that a 
stout, elderly man was puffing and per- 
spiring at her side. He had thrust his 
feet apart like an overdriven horse, and 
when he blew, he made a noise like a 
groom currying one. His face was red 
and annoyed, for he was a pompous 
man, and objected to puffing and blow- 
ing in public. 


“Great nonsense, Viola! Great non- 
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sense!” he snorted, and leaned against 
the railing. “Plenty of churches in 
Paris, in sensible places, too, without 
climbing these abominable steps.” 

‘But I could have come by myself, 
father,” the young man heard her an- 
swer. “I wanted to come by myself; 
can’t I ever go anywhere by myself?” 

“Certainly not!” 

The little mouth quivered pathetically, 
and the eyes looked more wistful than 
ever. “Not even to church?” 

“I don’t count these places as 
churches—objects of interest, possibly 
—though I will say for it that that one 
up there’—he pointed up with his um- 
brella—‘‘has a dome the same shape as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

“Then can't I go there alone, father, 
and you rest here? There are more 
steps, and they are not good for you. 
Doctor Haines said that you were to be 
careful of steps. You can sit at one of 
those dear little tables in front of that 
fascinating little Restaurant du Gou- 
gou! What an enchanting name!” 

“Nonsense, Viola! It is little better 
than a public house. I am not in the 
habit of sitting in front of public 
houses.” 

“Of course, not in England, father, 
but this is Paris, and everything is dif- 
ferent.” 

“Principles are principles 
where, and people in our 
should set an example.” 

“Of course, father, of course,” she 
replied wearily; “but you would like 
to sit down, I am sure you ought to sit 
down.” 

“But the fact that I should like to 
sit down is not a reason for doing so 
when my sense of duty urges a con- 
trary course.” 

“But, look here, father’—the girl’s 
face suddenly glowed with inspiration 
—‘there are several people sitting at 
those little tables, and they are all drink- 
ing brandy or, perhaps, absinth; now, 
if you sat down and ordered lemonade 
in a loud voice, wouldn't that be a good 
example? You must say citronade, so 
that they’d all understand and feel 
ashamed of themselves. You might 
have two, to show how much you en- 


every- 
position 
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joy it, and while you are drinking them, 
I'll run up to the church that has a dome 
like St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

Now the. young artist heard every 
word of this conversation. In some 
mysterious way he seemed to be in- 
cluded. Perhaps it was because the girl, 
while she was arguing with her father, 
was thinking of ‘him all the time, and 
wondering why she found his face so 
interesting, and deciding that it must be 
because it was alive with dreams. She 
wondered what were the dreams, and if 
they were at all like her own, and 
whether he was English or American. 
American, most likely, because his face 
was high-boned and lean like an Indian 
chief's; but he had daring, irresponsi- 
ble eyes, so perhaps he was Irish. 

Yes, he felt included in the drama 
which was going on in the little sun- 
washed square, and awaited eagerly the 
result of the princess’ plea. Suppose, 
he thought, she was allowed to go up 
to the church alone, was there any rea- 
son why he, too, should not go to 
church? None whatever! 

Almost as eagerly as the girl, he 
awaited the effect of lemonade on the 
pompous man’s principles. Why had 
she not suggested iced lemonade? The 
man’s tongue was almost hanging out; 
the word “ice” would have clinched the 


matter. He yearned to prompt her. 
An inspiration! “Garcon, garcon, 
have you any ice?’ He said it in 


French, and he said it in English, very 
loudly, and he dwelt on the important 
word. Would she take the hint? The 
darling, the clever darling! she would 
—and threw a grateful glance in the 
prompter’s direction. 

“Oh, father, just think! Ice! Iced 
lemonade! It will go clink, clink 
against the sides of the glass, and the 
brandy drinkers will hear it and envy 
you, and—who knows?—never drink 
brandy again.” 

Now or never; it could not have been 
put more strongly, the entente cordiale 
of thirst and principles; against them 
only obstinacy. T[agerly, tensely, as a 
prisoner awaits the judge’s sentence, the 
young man and the girl await the result ; 
he, craning forward from his little 
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round table, she, looking up with those 
pathetic, wistful eyes into the large, red 
face above. The fussy little garcgon, 
hurrying with ice, makes a delicious 
noise at the right moment, and earns 
a tip. A cool, tinkling bell rings in the 
large man’s brain, and promises peace 
to his throat. Slowly, ponderously, the 
flag of obstinacy is hauled down. 
*“Hum—well, there is something, Vi- 
ola, in what you say—the force of ex- 





ample—hum—and, after all, it is very 
much like the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. But not long! mind 
that ¥ 





The girl was almost around the cor- 
ner as her father spoke, flying beyond 
the reach of minds that change, hurry- 
ing by the quaint, old, many-shuttered 
houses of the narrow little streets; then 
through another tiny square, where chil- 
dren played, and elderly women, in 
black, knitted shawls, sat knitting other 
shawls; along another street with 
hardly any houses—outcropping rocks 
instead, and trees of a lovely April 
radiance—and so to the steps of the 
Sacre Cceur, and into that high-vaulted 
place of splendors and glooms, of dim 
music, solemn hushes, and bursts of 
sound, of fragrant twilight stabbed by 
candles. 

The girl stood for a moment en- 
thralled by the look of innocent, un- 
questioning faith in the eyes of some 
little girls who were doing “the stations 

f chanting on their knees, 
in sweet unison, to the beat of their 
teacher's forefinger. She watched them 
for a moment, then, as if she were be- 
traying some sacred mission, hurried 
forward, with eager, searching eyes, to- 
ward the far-off altar. 





of the cross,” 


Virtue is usually its own reward—vice 
certainly acknowledges the fact with a 
sneer—but sometimes it is rewarded 
more lavishly, and here is an instance: 
The father of our princess—his name 
was Mr. Sims, and he hailed from Man- 
chester—had consumed barely the half 
of his first glass of citronade, had dis- 
tributed only one “See-what-a-good- 
boy-I-am” glance among the other 
patrons of the Restaurant du Gougou, 
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when he was overjoyed to observe the 
force of example working strenuously. 

A youth with daring, irresponsible 
eyes, picking up his petit verre of co- 
gnac, emptied it, ostentatiously and with 
extreme deliberation, upon the gravel. 
Then, in a loud voice, he demanded to 
be supplied with citronade. The grim 
face of Mr. Sims relaxed into the near- 
est approach to a beatific smile of which 
it was capable. How right he had been 
to mingle with publicans and sinners! 
Yet he vaguely resented the fact that to 
his daughter belonged the credit of sug- 
gesting the plan that had worked so 
beneficently. He rather hoped, now, 
that Viola would take her time up yon- 
“der, since half an hour, at least, could 
be profitably spent at his present oc- 
cupation. 

There was only one feature of the 
conversion that filled him with regret. 
The young man should have consumed 
his lemonade slowly and deliberately, 
for the edification of all; instead of 
which, he gulped it down with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, paid his “addition,” and 
hurried away. 

There you are, there is the 
And now for the reward! 

It is one thing for a young man to 
follow the magnet of a young woman's 
eyes, quite another to summon up the 
courage to do more than take another 
furtive look at them; but when the eyes 
are looking around with adorable help- 
lessness, showing that their owner is 
in difficulty, then it is quite another af- 
fair. 

Our princess 
difficulty. The 


virtue ! 


was in a most obvious 
young man with the 
daring, irresponsible eyes—his name 
was Neville, Denny Neville—discov- 
ered her trying to explain something to 
a kindly old priest who, unable to un- 
derstand her boarding-school French, 
was about to turn away with a despair- 
ing gesture. There, you see, was 
Denny Neville’s reward; for any one 
may offer his services as interpreter, 
and any one may accept such a service, 
may pay the interpreter with the price- 
less coin of a grateful smile. 

It was all very pathetic, the young 
man discovered. The girl’s desire to 
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go alone to the church had been no 
sudden whim. Denny Neville had to be 
admitted into a confidence so sweetly 
sacred, so tenderly tragic, that he felt 
it a sacrilege because he had lightly fol- 
lowed those wistful eyes. He wnder- 
stood now that this moment in the Sacre 
Coeur was the result of plans, and 
managements, and dangerous secrecies. 
The little scene with her father in the 
Place du Calvaire illuminated for 
Denny Neville the paths she must have 
trod to achieve this goal; all the way 
from Manchester to Paris, the poor 
little eager will pitting itself against 
that heavy personality, setting inertia 
in motion, overcoming prejudice, coax- 
ing, pleading, or cheating, as the neces- 
sity arose. She had been like a little 
bird fluttering joyously, with a broken 
heart, to lure a pilfering boy from its 
nest. 

It was this way—as Denny’s 
imaginative mind reconstructed the 
story from the girl's agitated words: 
Her mother had been a Roman Catholic, 
but had renounced her religion to please 
Mr. Sims’ Nonconformist views, and 
make their house a house of peace. 
A busy life had followed, a Protestant 
environment, no time for doubts or 
fears; then the shadow of death, the 
slow, threatening approach of the great 
test, long weeks in bed with time to 
brood, the resurrection of ancient, 
hereditary instincts and dreads; then 
terror, and panic, and wild, vain 
prayers to her well-meaning husband— 
nearly everything ex- 
cept states of mind—to al 
a priest ; from the best, and kindest, and 
most logical of motives, a stern re- 
fusal; the adoring daughter, young 
enough to understand states of mind, 
taken into her confidence, a_ priest 
nearly smuggled into the house; then 
her father’s unexpected return, a ter- 
rible scene, the priest, who could also 
understand states of mind, departing in 
helpless tears; after that, a wild mo- 
ment burned deeply into the young 
girl’s soul, a revelation of the awful 
fears that haunted the dying woman. 

She believed, medievally, that a child, 
under stich circumstances, could make 


who understood 


low her to see 
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its parent’s confession, could be sent as 
a delegate of peace to those who could 
talk to God. There was that church, 
high over Paris, given by a nation to 
expiate the sins of a nation; there was 
that statue of the priest holding out the 
miniature of the church wistfully to 
God. It was there that the daughter 
was to make her, mother’s confession. 
A hundred pounds were smuggled into 
the girl’s possession; she was to ex- 
pend them in the Sacre Cceur on 
masses for the tortured soul. 

Standing by the statue, the girl pro- 
duced the money, the same English 
notes and sovereigns which her moth- 
er’s dying hands had hung about her 
neck in a little bag. 

The old priest spoke slowly, so that 
the girl could understand. It was all 
very unusual; she was not of their 
church, he understood, never would be, 
nor the young man who spoke for her; 
yet they were in earnest, he could see 
that. It was all very terrible, too, but 
let her take courage; the church would 
accept the dying woman’s charge, her 
child need be haunted no more by her 
mother’s fears. God was very good, 
and then: there was the Mother of God, 
who understands states of mind. He 
laid his hand for a moment on the girl’s 
head, and then left her alone with 
Denny Neville. 

They looked at each other rather 
helplessly. They had shared a moment 
of high emotion; but what next? It 
is easier, sometimes, to look than to 
speak, and their eyes had already 
formed the habit of getting entangled, 
but at last the young man said: “Shall 
we go outside and sit down?” 

“I'd like to, very much,” answered 
the girl simply. 

It took some time, even when they 
sat in the sunshine of a little square 
beneath the church, to pass from under 
the shadow of the emotional moment 
that had broken down so completely all 
the barriers between them. They sat 
rather far apart on the bench, but the 
old women in black shawls, who sat in 
the sun knitting other shawls, felt the 
glow of a new-born love thrilling in the 
square, and nodded sagely to one an- 
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other before they went on with their 
work. 

“Oh, if you knew how much happier 
I am!” murmured the girl. “I thought 
I’d never be able to do what—all that 
my mother asked. I have been so afraid 
for two whole years, but now I feel 


that my mother’s soul—I wonder if 
you can understand—I might have 
” 





failed at the last moment if 

“Why, of course I understand. It 
was a great privilege—I mean your al- 
lowing me to help. It has all been very 
wonderful, a revelation; that sort of 
thing does a man good.” 

“But you know I am grateful? I am 
very tired, and I can’t think of the right 
words to make you feel it.” 

“Please, please, don’t try and”—the 
girl had risen—‘“please don’t go! Not 
yet!” 

“I must. My father 

“May I see you again?” Neville had 
risen reluctantly, and asked the ques- 
tion with vivid eagerness. 

“You want to see me again? Why?” 
asked the girl wonderingly,. 

“Don’t ask questions like that. I 
might answer as a man hasn’t the right 
to answer in the first ten minutes of— 
of a friendship. But you haven't an- 
swered. How can I see you again?” 

The girl looked troubled. “I don’t 
know, unless ” Her face bright- 
ened with sudden inspiration. “Are you 
a lord?” 

“- lord!” 
“Gracious, no. I’m an 
from Baltimore—you know.” 

“Oh-h,” she murmured dolefully, and 
her mouth for a moment drooped 
pathetically; then she cheered up, in- 
spired by a fresh hope. ‘But perhaps 
you are very rich. Are you very rich?” 

Neville looked more puzzled than 
ever at the eager little face asking ques- 
tions so dreadfully material, so at vari- 
ance with his conception of her per- 
sonality. 

“Rich! Oh, I don’t know. I have 
twenty-five hundred dollars—at least, I 
had; I’ve spent some of it. But I have 
heaps of pictures. You see, I’m an 
artist.” 

“Oh, dear! 








Neville looked puzzled. 
American— 


Oh, dear! Then father 
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will never let you see me again. If 
you were a lord, or rich, he mightn’t 
mind your being an artist. Of course,” 
she hastened to add, “I'd rather you 
were an artist than anything. I felt you 
must be something nice like that.” 

“Then you'd like to see me again?” 

“Oh, yes, very much,” 

“Then you could manage it.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, your father is setting a good 
example at this very moment to the 
habitués of the Restaurant du Gougou, 
isn’t he?” 

“You heard?” 

“T couldn’t help it; you spoke very 
_distinctly.” 

“Anyway,” said the girl dolefully, 
“we are leaving Paris to-morrow. Do 
you ever come to Manchester?” 

“Good gracious, no! I mean,” he 
added hurriedly, “I'd like to, of course.” 

“We live outside. I hate it, but I like 
this place. I wish I lived here.” 

“I wish you did. I love it, too, and 
I do live here. Do you see that door?” 
He pointed up a tiny street to a door 
in a wall that made of the street a cul- 
de-sac. The door was studded with 
nail heads and very battered; it looked 
as if the butts of halberds had dented it 
hundreds of years ago. Through the 
door, which was slightly open, the girl 
could see an old iron lamp that surely 
must have lit up the carnage of St. 
Bartholomew ; beyond that again, she 
caught a glimpse of lilacs. 

“Why, 

“No, it’s a wilderness or a kingdom, 
and I have a palace there.” 

“How lovely!” The girl’s mind wan- 


it’s a garden!” she cried. 


dered through the door, and_ she 
blushed slightly. “But I must run. My 





father 

“May I write to you?” 

“Tt would be very nice.” 

“But 4 

“Oh, it’s on this.” She took a card 
out of her case and handed it to him. 

“And you'll answer?” 

“Of course, I'll answer.” 

“Look! Look!” Neville touched the 
girls arm and _ pointed excitedly. 
“There goes ‘the Lilac Man of Mys- 
tery.’” 
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“You mean that old artist, the one 
with the flaring, black tie, and the soft, 
black hat in his hand, and the broad, 
stooped shoulders ?” 

“Yes. I call him ‘the Lilac Man of 
Mystery’ because he comes and goes 
with the lilacs. He has the other studio 
in my kingdom. It’s locked up all the 
rest of the year. Nobody knows his 
name even.” 

The old artist turned at the door. 
The girl received a very clear im- 
pression of his face. He had rough, 
gray hair, rather long behind, but thin 
on the top, as if his brain had worked 
through; it jutted out angrily and ag- 
gressively over his forehead. His face 
was hard and lined. 

“Poor old man!” said the girl 
tenderly. “What wistful eyes he has!” 


Whole bottles of ink drained dry, 
pens worn to a splutter, writing paper 
and envelopes, blotters and stamps in 
the utmost profusion. these were the 
material messengers between Paris and 
Manchester. But what of the mes- 
sages, what of the soul of the written 
word? At first the messages were 
formal enough, as the two young things 
groped their way one toward the other. 
That could not last long, for love, like 
the planets, is always in motion, 
progressing or retrograding. Besides, 
was there not always the memory of 
those intimate moments in the Church 
of the Sacre Coeur? Then it was not 
only Denny Neville’s eyes that were 
daring and irresponsible. I fear so, for 
in less time than I would like to state, 
letters of the most ardent,- with little 
pictures of old Montmartre sketched all 
across the top, were pouring into Man- 
chester, and darling, shy little answers 
were being delivered at the tiny cottage 
among the lilacs that gazed down on 
Paris. 

Perhaps it was because those letters 
were wistful, like the eyes of the writer; 
perhaps it was because Baltimore is 
rather far south, and Denny Neville’s 
temperament was a little south of that 
again. Anyway, on a day that had 
brought a sweeter letter than usual, 
Denny suddenly threw down his 
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brushes, kissed the letter, told himself 
that the Manchester smoke would de- 
velop his sense of atmosphere, that one 
ticket was cheaper than many postage 
stamps, and that, anyhow, he was going 
to see that face again, even if he walked 
and swam, threw some things into a 
suit case, and away with him to Man- 
chester. 

By rights, the princess of this tale 
should have lived in a palace, but as 
that would never have suited Mr. Sims, 
she lived in its modern equivalent-—a 
large, red-brick structure, pinnacled, 
domed, and cochéred. Not exactly a 
palace, but at any rate referred to in 
the local press as “the palatial home of 
John Sims, esquire.” 

John Sims, esquire, spent the days at 
a factory, encouraging several thousand 
people to convert for his benefit bales 
of cotton into bolts of printed cloth; 
and I regret to say that Denny Neville 
took advantage of this fact and spent 
the day, or a good part of it, at Mr. 
Sims’ palatial home. He spent the third 
day with his arms around the slender 
form of Mr. Sims’ only daughter; and 
about the fourth, she took her arms 
from around his neck long enough to 
say incredulously, ‘What, ask father if 
you can marry me! I know you are 
brave, Denny, darling, but you’d never 
dare!’ And he answered quite jauntily: 
“Oh, I don’t mind. It’s one of those 
things that have got to be done, and 
I’ve always thought that an angry par- 
ent would be rather a good subject for 
a picture. Of course, he’ll refuse.” 

“Of course, but he won't do it nicely 
You don’t know father.” 

“Not by heart, beloved, yet I can 
imagine his point of view. I can even 
sympathize. Fancy losing a darling like 
you! But I will be firm.” 

“Oh, Denny, this will be the end! 
I'll never be allowed to see you again.” 

“Oh, won’t you, though? This will 
be the beginning. I can marry you 
then with a clear conscience, and take 
you away to reign in my kingdom for 
ever, and ever, and ever. The inter- 
view with your father is a mere formal- 
ity, a concession to diplomatic usage. 
I'll be very nice to him, and perhaps 
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he will remember it to me for righteous- 
ness that I allowed myself to be swayed 
by his good example at the Restaurant 
du Gougou.” 

The interview took place at Mr. Sims’ 
office, and was brief, but apoplectic. 
Denny Neville started badly by saying, 
“T am an artist, but not a penniless 
artist, I have five hundred pounds— 
at least, I had, but I’ve spent some of 
it.” 

“And how much of this great fortune 
might you have spent, sir?’ queried Mr. 
Sims, with all the malignant calm of a 
sarcastic cabman. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Denny 
grandly. “I have never counted.” It 
was then that the scene became apoplec- 
tic, and Denny Neville became educated 
on the subject of Mr. Sims’ views as to 
artists—especially American artists— 
and Yankee cheek, paupers, fortune 
hunters, and  swindlers—especially 
American swindlers. 

So Denny Neville married his Viola 
with a clear conscience, in a registry of- 
fice, and took her to live in his tiny cot- 
tage among the lilacs. Mr. Sims 
scratched his daughter’s name out of 
the family Bible, changed his will, and 
did all the other things natural to a 
British parent incensed. . He was par- 
ticularly incensed because he was 
obliged to abandon his dreams of an al- 
liance with a British peer. 

But his daughter cared for none of 
these things, for she had married her 
prince, and he had transported her on 
a magic carpet to a palace. That is 
what they called it; and because it was 
so very high up over Paris, they always 
referred to it as “the Little Palace in 
the Stars.” 


How pleasant to write down here the 
enchanting words: “And they lived hap- 
pily ever after!” Ina way, they would 
be true words, for even when the bread 
and cheese was all eaten, and nothing 
was left but the kisses, they were not 
really unhappy. Their love was so won- 
derful a possession that it never seemed 
possible it could share the fate of Denny 
Neville’s little fortune—the one he had 
never counted—and come to an end. 
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Blame him if you like, you cautious 
ones, for involving such a girl as Viola 
in poverty; censure him for failing to 
count the cost, for trusting to luck and 
the future; but remember that the 
whole world is peopled by the descend- 
ants of those who have trusted to luck 
and the future. Careful people care 
for the future, but the future does not 
care a hang for careful people. 

They were not extravagant, these lov- 
ers; the rent of “the Little Palace in the 
Stars” was low, and Viola soon became 
learned in cooking. They even kept 
chickens among the lilacs—each one 
named after a f actress—and 
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their only extravagance was dinner at a 
little restaurant whose windows looked 
sheer down on the lights of Paris. Sit- 
ting at one of those windows, they could 
imagine that they had soared above all 
the constellations, planets, suns, and 
comets, could see them twinkling far 
below. The name of this restaurant I 
must never divulge. I will call it, as 
they called it, “the Restaurant of the 
Last Star.” 

If Denny Neville had ever counted, 
he would have discovered that half his 
fortune had been spent before his mar- 
riage. Viola counted, and decided that 
they could live for two years on what 
was left; perhaps three, if—she always 
stopped there, but Denny knew what 
she meant. They did not even go to 
the theater, or to the opera, much as 
they loved music. They said that they 
heard much more wonderful music in 
the Church of the Sacre Coeur. 

They were young, and they had to 
dance, and no one ever invited them to 
dances, but there was the Moulin de 
Galéte a little way down the hill, and 
there—at fifty centimes for the lady, a 
franc for the cavalier, and ten centimes 
for his walking stick—they could dance 
on a perfect floor to a splendid band, 
in an atmosphere of joyous youth. On 
Sunday, out of sheer sentiment, they 
always took their coffee after déjeuner 
at the Restaurant du Gougou in the 
Place du Calvaire. 

“The Lilac Man of Mystery” was a 
source of endless interest to the rulers 
of the kingdom to which he came. They 





were always surprising each other with 
new theories on the subject. He was 
the Wandering Jew, he was an an- 
archist, an author, a famous artist in 
disguise, a foreign potentate, the last 
of the Bourbons, a missing grand duke 
of Austria. He could not be a lover, 
they decided, on account of his years; 
besides, no woman ever came in or out 
of the mysterious cottage. 

“But why the wistful look in his 
eyes?” asked Viola. She was very ob- 
servant, and noticed that sometimes he 
walked up to the cottage as if he were 
youth itself, his face alive with dreams, 
as one who was about to achieve some 
splendid ambition. What puzzled her 
was this: On one such day he came 
out of the cottage another man; gone 
from his head the soft, black hat, from 
his neck the flaring tie, gone from his 
face the dreams, the hopes, the ambi- 
tions. Dressed with businesslike pre- 
cision, he savagely banged the door be- 
hind him and, locking it, strode away, 
sadly stooped about the shoulders, yet 
with some fierce purpose breaking 
through the sadness. Denny had come 
to know that, after such an entrance 
and exit, he would not see “the Man 
of Mystery” again until the lilacs bud- 
ded afresh. 

“Poor old man!” Viola sighed as she 
watched him pass under the ancient 
lamp and out through the medieval door 
in the wall. 

“Keep your pity for me, sweetheart. 
I feel just about like that myself.” 

“Not-——" 

“Yes, rejected again; the Salon will 
have none of me.” 

“But what fools, what beasts! My 
poor darling!” Viola, with her arms 
flung round the neck of the rejected 
one, made him understand that such 
genius as his was beyond the vision of 
the committee. 

Now, of course, all young artists 
whose pictures have been rejected by 
a great national exhibition feel that 
they have received the final proof of 
their genius—they are Only human, so 
why should they not part reluctantly 
with their dreams? Denny Neville, 
however, really had genius, only its 
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manifestations were not in the fashion 
of the moment. 

There was at that period a cult of 
ugliness; the young artist who wished 
to be thought clever must be able to 
shut his eyes to the beauty of the world, 
and to dip his brush in grime. Denny 
Neville, whose optimistic eyes could 
never find any grime or see the ugly 
side of the world, who was more given 
to idealizing beauty than to realizing 
squalor, found himself swimming 
against the fashionable current of the 
moment, 

“It will be all right next year,” he 
said bitterly. “I'll paint something 
stark and ugly; I'll outsqualor their 
squalor.” 

Viola could be quite a little firebrand 
when she was roused. “How dare you 
say such a thing?” she flared up at him, 
quivering with indignation. ‘Don’t you 
know that we are dwellers in the stars? 
What right have you to photograph the 
earth when a 

“When I have you for a subject, and 
the stars for a background? I know, 
darling, but they don’t buy pictures up 
here, and I can’t let you starve.” 

“Tf you are not you, you'll starve my 
heart, and soul, and brain, you'll drag 
the stars from my sky. No, we'll give 
up the Restaurant du Gougou, the 
Moulin de Galéte, and ‘the Restaurant 
of the Last Star’; the hens shall lay 
and we'll hold out another 
‘shall paint on a ten-league 
canvas with brushes of comet's hair! 
You shall épater the artists! You shall 
paint something ten times more beauti- 
ful than before!” 

“Then I'll paint you, dear, when you 
are angry.” 

“No,” she murmured softly, “you 
shall paint our love, and some way I 
seem to know that so our love shall be 
saved.” 

“And we'll call it,” cried the artist 
enthusiastically, “we'll call it——’” 

They cried out the name in unison, 
for they shared the vision: 

“The Littie Palace in the Stars!” 





more eggs, 
year. You 


That year they came to know the 
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emotions of those beleaguered in a city 
or wrecked on a desert isle—three- 
quarter rations, half rations, the scan- 
ning of the horizon for ships and armies 
of relief, the fear of not being able to 
hold out. They knew that their pic- 
ture was going to be wonderful, but 
would the Salon accept the wonder, and 
would it find a buyer quickly? Oh, it 
would have to be very quickly! They 
had almost conquered the winter, that 
terror of the poor; the spring was 
reaching its arm above the horizon— 
surely they could win through. 

“Two years!” they had calculated, 
“and three if "Well, the spring 
brought the “if’—and everything was 
different. 

They could be proud for themselves, 
they could starve for themselves, but 
the “if” had rights, and would have a 
wealthy grandfather. They swallowed 
their pride, and Viola wrote to Man- 
chester. 

Manchester would take her back, 
would restore her name to the family 
Bible, but—the cruelty of it, the impos- 
sibility of the condition!—alone she 
must return, her husband she must re- 





nounce. “Never! Never!! Never!!!" 
They clung together and cried the 


words aloud; but in the silence of their 
hearts they knew that unless the picture 
sold, Manchester would win, 

The picture was finished; they would 
stand by the hour and gaze upon it, 
wondering was there anything to be 
changed. Viola would kiss it, and 
caress it, and whisper to it: “Ship of 
our hopes, you must save us, you must 
speak for us to the world, you must 
soften the hearts of the committee; you 
must tell them our story, and how 
Denny and I love one another, and how 
we will be parted if they are unkind to 
you. When you are hung, you must 
call out to the buyers, you must beckon 
them away from ugly cleverness to 
beautiful genius. ‘Little Palace in the 
Stars,’ we have given you a soul. You 
are our message to the world; a secret 
we have whispered.” 

Very often Viola would steal into the 
Church of the Sacre Coeur; she found 
that it was a good place in which to 
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She had rather a pagan heart, 


pray. 
and all a pagan’s mystical fervor. 

She was sure that their picture had a 
soul, part of hers and part of Denny’s. 
Indeed, it had all the radiance that we 


associate with spirit life. A picture of 
light, some would have said, but light 
that had taken form. There was a man 
and a girl—or their spirits, for they 
only glimmered in the light that might 
have been from a window or from a 
star high up above the other stars ; there 
was the suggestion of a building out- 
lined in darkness below the window; 
behind the figures, a suggestion of an 
interior, magnificent as a palace in a 
fairy tale. 

The man and the girl stood at the 
window hand in hand. They gazed 
down upon the other stars, or they 
gazed down upon the lights of Paris; 
anyway, they gazed down upon their 
kingdom. Some of the stars were cer- 
tainly lighted windows, and were inhab- 
ited. Indeed. I think that any one who 
had seen Paris by night, standing be- 
neath the Sacre Cceur, would have 
known that they were looking south- 
ward over the city. There was even a 
lake of light coming from some open 
space—perhaps the Place Pigalle, for 
there was a suggestion of evil things 
wriggling in those rays, like microbes 
in a tube. All these stars or lights 
floated in a rosy glow. And that was 
the picture. 

They launched their ship of hope and 
waited, in a quiver of suspense, for the 
verdict of the committee. While they 
waited, they amused themselves by con- 
veying little things from their palace to 
the pawnshop. I really mean it— 
amused themselves—for there is hu- 
mor even in the mont-de-piété. 

Then it was the turn of the faithful, 
hard-working hens, each one named 
after a famous actress. Denny said 
that they were going on tour, and took 
them away in a basket. “Madame Ré- 
jane” and the magnificent “Chanticleer” 
were the only ones left when the letter 
came. 

They sat facing each other across a 
table in the studio; the letter lay un- 
opened between them. They had been 
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very brave while their ship of hope was 
on the seas. Now their faces were 
white and drawn with dread, for they 
no longer owned a ship of hope. Either 
the ship was safe in port, or it was 
wrecked—they were afraid to know. 

At last Denny squared his shoulders, 
tried to assume a nonchalant smile, and 
reached out his hand for the letter. As 
he did so, Viola fell forward across the 
table. She had fainted from over- 
suspense. 

Denny carried his wife to a lounge 
by the open window, unloosed her col- 
lar, kissed her white lips, and came back 
to the table. If the ship of hope was 
wrecked, he would have time to set his 
face in order before Viola recovered 
consciousness. He opened the letter. 

“Wake up, darling! Wake up!” 
Denny knelt by his wife’s side, and the 
joy that radiated from his voice pene- 
trated to her spirit, and her spirit told 
her heart, and her heart sent the blood 
on its course once more. She threw her 
arms feebly around her husband’s neck. 
“IT always knew it would be accepted. 
I always said so, didn’t I, dear?” 

“Of course, we never doubted it for 
a moment,” he answered, with convic- 
tion. 

They were standing by the window 
now. They had fallen unconsciously 
into the attitude of the man and the 
girl in the picture. “And we don't 
doubt,” went on Viola, “that some one 
will buy ‘The Little Palace in the Stars’ 
the very first day of the exhibition, do 
we, dear ?” 

“Of course we don't.” 

“Oh, look! Look! The lilacs must 
be going to flower,”’ she cried. “Here 
comes ‘the Man of Mystery.’” 

The old man, a little grayer, a little 
more stooped, his face a little harder, 
came down the pathway through the 
lilacs; he was dressed with the neat 
precision of a business man. Stopping 
in front of the dilapidated little red- 
tiled cottage, where the Nevilles lived, 
he took a key from his pocket. As if 
that key had unlocked a chamber of 
dreams, his face suddenly changed, took 
on a rapt expression, was transfigured 
by some exciting ambition, Then, as he 
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approached the door of his own cottage 
across the way, another change. 

“Poor old man!” murmured Viola. 
“He looks more wistful than ever.” 

“Poor! I wonder if he’s as poor as 
we are?” 

“I wish he were as happy.” 


Easter was Jate, and the spring was 
early, horse-chestnut trees in the 
Champs Elysées were very nearly in 
flower, great white magnolias mag- 
nificently so. The flags in front of the 
Salon waved languidly in the tingling 
Parisian sunshine, and the Easter vis- 
itors, drinking it in as they rolled by 
in the wheeled procession, felt that they 
were getting their money’s worth. 

A man and a girl who had emerged 
from the Champs Elysées Metro’ 
walked beneath the chestnut trees with 
the blithe movements of those who 
tread on air. The man carried an 
artist’s wooden case in his hand, the 
girl a silk duster, for it was the day of 
“le Vernissage” at the Salon, and Denny 
Neville and his wife were on their way 
to the great moment of their lives; the 
moment when, standing on a little lad- 
der, Denny would administer to his 
great work the last loving rites before 
the public were admitted to the priv- 
ilege of the private view. That would 
be another great day, but of lesser mag- 
nitude than this. To-day, he would 
stand on a ladder and touch his picture 
lovingly, and the artists from many 
] 


ands, the art critics, and the cognoscenti 
would see the artist and his art to- 
gether. It would be an audience of his 


peers, of experts whose praise or cen- 
sure would make or unmake his reputa- 
tion. 

Denny stood in the queue and eventu- 
ally was handed his tickets; Viola sat 
on a table and proudly watched him, 
giving him a smile now and then to 
keep up his courage, for if it was a mo- 
ment of triumph, it was also a moment 
of trial. The doorkeeper bowed to 


them as they entered, then they were 
in the great hall of statues; some of 
them, not yet freed from their ghostly 
wrappings, looked like vast white mum- 
The lovers floated up the stair- 


mies. 
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case, and all about them in that throng 
—many garbed in artistic eccentricities 
—was an atmosphere of subdued ex- 
citement. 

They moved straight to the Salle IV., 
where “The Little Palace in the Stars” 
was waiting to meet them again. They 
were rather late, having lingered over 
déjeuner at the Restaurant du Gougou 
—déjeuner furnished by Madame Ré- 
jane and Chanticleer, who had changed 
hands for the purpose. 

They had reached Salle IV., but 
where was the picture? And what a 
crowd about some one clse’s picture, 
and about an elderly man on a little 
ladder, whose. back was _ strangely 
familiar, though draped in an artist's 
smock! They could see that he was 
lovingly dusting the glass of a picture, 
and drinking in the words of the little 
crowd around him. 

Drawn by the magnet of a crowd, 
they approached and heard the words 
of critical approval which the elderly 
man was drinking in: “Good! Really 
good!” “Oh yes, if you like that sort 
of thing!” “But it appeals!” ‘Oh, yes, 
it appeals; it has atmosphere, it is at- 
mosphere.” “What a strange subject 
for an old man to choose! One would 
say it was the conception of youth and 


ardor.” “An unknown man, and at 
that age, how strange!” “Le Petit 


Palais dans les Etoiles!” 

“Monsieur!” It was Denny Neville’s 
voice that rang out, unpleasant to hear, 
charged with anger. The little crowd 
turned to him; they saw his face work- 
ing convulsively. The elderly artist on 
the little ladder also turned; his face 
was transfigured with the joy that vis- 
its a face only once in all its life. It 
wore the rapt expression of one who 
floats high on clouds, of dreams ful- 
filled, ambitions realized. He was 
dressed in the extreme artistic conven- 
tion—a smock, a flaring, black tie, a 
wide, soft, black hat; he had a white 
silk scarf in his hand, with which he 
gently touched the canvas. 

“Oh!” cried Viola wildly. “It is ‘the 
Lilac Man of Mystery’! But what is 
the matter, Denny? Why do you call 
to him so—so angrily ?” 
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“Don’t you see? No, of course you 
can’t, you’re too small—he has taken 
possession of our picture, he has stolen 
from us our moment! The impostor! 
Monsieur!” he demanded again, and in 
his excitement he spoke English, “how 
dare you pretend that is your picture, 
how dare you take to yourself-———” 

“Oh, hush, Denny ; look at his face!” 
-Viola laid her hand imploringly on her 
husband’s quivering arm, and Denny 
looked, and the angry words died away 
on his lips. 

It was as if something wonderful, al- 
most supernatural, had been reflected 
in a mirror, and some one had thrown a 
stone and shattered that mirror. The 
elderly man on the little ladder drew 
his hands down over his eyes, like a 
somnambulist suddenly awakened. The 
glory departed from his face; chagrin, 
sorrow, and despair took its place. 

The little crowd whispered to one 
another: ‘What is all this? What does 
it mean?” 

Another change came over the 
features of the elderly man; he squared 
back his shoulders, a fighting look came 
into his face; he seemed to be bracing 
himself to meet a disastrous situation, 
force was gathering behind his deep- 
set eyes even as he descended from the 
ladder. He came straight to Denny 
Neville. 

“I think, sir,” he said hoarsely, “that 
you are an American.” 

“Yes. Well!” 

“You are also a gentleman. You 
can gain nothing by humiliating me, 
though I admit the right; a scene can 
do you no good. May I speak to you 
alone? You won't regret it.” 

“Really, sir’—there was still plenty 
of anger in Denny’s voice——“under the 
circumstances, and _ considering 
The crowd listened expectantly; the 
French love little dramas. 

“Do as he asks.” Viola clutched her 
husband’s sleeve. 

“Very well,” growled Denny, like a 
dog that has been called off. 

“Shall we sit down here?” “The 
Lilac Man of Mystery” indicated a set- 
tee in the middle of the room. The 
three of them sat down. 
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“In the first place’—the elderly man. 
was master of his voice now, and be- 
hind it was the ordered force of a 
disciplined intellect—I know it does 
not excuse my action—I want that pic- 
ture. I'll buy it. You can name your 
own price. You understand ?—any 
price—it doesn’t matter.” 

He noticed Denny Neville’s  in- 
credulous eyes taking in his costume. 
“Oh, that”—he gave a bitter little laugh 
—‘‘my make-up—you need not worry, 
I can pay. It is the only thing I can 
do. No, madam, I’m not a lunatic.” 
He caught a look of pity in Mrs. 
Neville’s face and interpreted the look 
correctly. “I have done a crazy thing, 
but I am sane enough. I am Darius 


Hocking.” 


“What a nice name!” said Mrs. 
Neville soothingly. 
“My name is Neville,” growled 


Denny impatiently. 

“So you have never heard of Darius 
Hocking? Some folks,” he added bit- 
terly, “would say that you are lucky. 
You don’t read the American papers.” 

“Can’t afford them,” said Denny. 

The elderly man took a New York 
draft from his pocket ; it was payable to 
the order of Darius Hocking, and the 
amount was ten thousand dollars. He 
indorsed the draft with a fountain pen 
and handed it to Denny. “I don’t know 
the price of your picture, sir, and I 
don’t care, but I tender this as a pay- 
ment on account.” 

Denny gazed blankly at the bit of 
paper. His mind had not as yet ad- 
justed itself to the whirl of the 
kaleidoscope. “It is the best picture 
here,” went on the businesslike voice. 
“T’ll make you an offer. If it’s not 
good enough, say so. I'll pay you the 
top price of the year; if there’s a pic- 
ture sold for a million francs, yours will 
fetch the same. Is it a bargain?” 

“We are saved!” Viola clung to her 
husband’s arm. “\Why don’t you speak, 
Denny, why don’t you dance? I needn't 
leave you, I needn’t go back to Man- 
chester. We can buy back all our 
things, perhaps even Madame Reéjane 
and Chanticleer. \We can dine every 
night at ‘the Restaurant of the Last 
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Star,’ and we can She began to 
cry. 

Darius Hocking looked uncomforta- 
ble. “I owe you an explanation. I 
can’t make it here—will you come with 
me to the place where I can?” 

“Yes,” said Denny vaguely. “Yes, of 
course.” 

Mrs. Denny dried her eyes with the 
white silk duster, and all three rose and 
walked through the picture-lined rooms 
toward the staircase; suddenly Viola 
turned back, climbed the little ladder in 
front of the picture, and, careless of 
the spectators, kissed it impetuously. 
“Dear ‘Little Palace in the Stars’! she 
cried. “You have saved us. Good- 
by.” 
Outside the Salon, Darius Hocking 
called a motor taxi and directed the 
driver to “/’cscalier, Montmartre.” He 
spoke never a word in the taxi, nor 
in the little funicular-railway car that 
carried them up to the summit. In 
silence he conducted them to the an- 
cient gateway of their own lilac king- 
dom, unlocked the door of his dilap- 
idated red-tiled cottage, and ushered 
them into a studio. 

There were easels standing about, on 
each a blank canvas—no, not on all, one 
contained a canvas splashed with a 
meaningless random of color. There 
were palettes, squeezed tubes, brushes, 
paint boxes, maul sticks, and, over 
everything, dust, much dust. 

Darius Hocking threw his soft, black 
hat under a table, removed his smock, 
and tucked his flaring, black tie into the 
opening of a tweed waistcoat. But still 
he did not speak. He seemed to ex- 
pect that his guests should read for 
themselves. They looked wonderingly 
around the dusty room, trying to solve 
the mystery, but they looked sadly, be- 
cause the room was haunted by the 
ghost of a tragedy, and they were con- 
scious of its presence. 

At last Viola spoke sorrowfully: “I 
think I understand. A dream has died 
in this room.” 

“Something like that,” answered 
Darius Hocking grimly; “it is the 
mausoleum of a man who never lived. 
I am known as the hardest man in 
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America. There was another Darius 
Hocking, but he wasn’t allowed to live. 
He wanted to be an artist when he was 
a boy. They let him dream for one 
year in Paris, but his father had a bank, 
and he was the only son. They made 
him return to New York, and they 
killed his dream, but its ghost walked. 
They call me the hardest man in Amer- 
ica. Well, this is why. It was my 
revenge on the world for the murder 
that was done. Power! It’s the great- 
est ancdyne. I wanted to paint on can- 
vas, they made me paint the face of a 
continent.”” The dramatic instinct of a 
creator was speaking through Darius 
Hocking. “Railways! I've built them; 
legislatures! I’ve bought ’em; banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies— 
some say I’ve stolen them. There’s a 
fine splash of color from coke ovens at 
night. You can paint the sky itself with 
a blast furnace. Oh, it’s art, in a way, 
but it wasn’t my dream.” 

Viola’s tender heart was bleeding into 
tears. Denny came up to Darius Hock- 
ing. “We understand, sir. You need 
not go on.” 

“Understand! You can’t understand 
it all; you're too young, too damned 
young. Let me talk, for once. I've 
been mad to-day, mad and happy, for 
once, and I’m going to talk. I stole 
your moment, I’m artist enough to un- 
derstand what I stole to-day—some- 


thing I can’t pay for with all my 
money. 

“Oh, but I’m glad you stole it!” 
sobbed Viola. “I always wanted to see 
your face without that wistful look, 


and to-day on the ladder I saw.” 

“Where have you seen me before?” 
demanded the millionaire. 

“We live opposite,” answered Denny. 

“We have watched you often,” said 
Viola ; “we called you ‘the Lilac Man of 
Mystery’; we thought you were poor— 
we were sorry for you, because we 
were so happy.” 

“Sorry, were you? Well, I don’t 
know—at times, when I came to this 
cottage, I was almost happy. There was 
a girl, a student she was—it’s nearly 
fifty years ago. We were to have lived 


in this cottage and painted. There were 
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days when I walked through that old 
door when I could make myself be- 
lieve that all the things I stand for at 
home were the dreams, and I’d wake up 
to find myself an artist—an artist!” He 
thundered out so suddenly that Viola 
shrank away. “That and that girl and 
this cottage were all I ever wanted, and 
I’ve been handed a hundred million dol- 
lars instead. I stood it for over forty 
years, and then one night—I was in my 
wife’s box at the opera—New York, I 
mean—they gave ‘Louise.’ I could al- 
most recognize this cottage in the sec- 
ond act. Something broke in my 
brain.” 

“In your heart,” whispered Viola. 

“Don’t let them hear you say that in 
America. Overwork, the doctors said; 
a long rest, that’s what they ordered. 
So I came here, and I bought this cot- 
tage, and I began to pretend it was real. 
I pretended I was an artist ; I pretended 
that Marcelle was—and she did come 
into this room—twice she came, I'll 
swear it. Oh, I’ve had moments; they 
can't quite beat Darius Hocking out of 
what he wants. 

“But there was my ambition—to ex- 
hibit in the Salon, to have a little crowd 
admiring my picture on varnishing day. 
I felt that if I could manage that, I'd 
know it wasn’t all pretense and dreams. 
I'd live my life, my real life, in those 
minutes. Well, I laid my plans, and I 
bought my way into the Salon. Three 
days ago, I saw your picture, and I 
said to myself, ‘That’s the picture I'd 
have painted.’ They told me it was by 
an American, that he wouldn’t be here 
on varnishing day. 

“*The Little Palace in the Stars!’ 
Darius Hocking said it softly. “I sup- 
pose every man has a ‘Little Palace in 
the Stars’ hidden away somewhere. 
Well, I lived in mine for those minutes, 
or years, while I stood on that ladder, 
and was a successful artist. That’s all.” 
The old man sank wearily into a chair. 
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That’s all. That’s all my story. I 
could go on and on, telling you how 
Denny and Viola tried to make Darius 
Hocking throw off the years. How, for 
that night, they admitted him to their 
kingdom, and included him in the royal 
celebration—vin vermouth in front of 
the Restaurant du Gougou, and then 
dinner—not at Gougou’s, but the other 
place. There was champagne—a very 
magnificent brand, two bottles of Pom- 
mery left behind years ago; there was 
even ice, and Denny emptied all the salt- 
cellars on to it and frappéd the wine. 
Out of those wonderful windows they 
looked over the precipice down on the 
lights of Paris, and a red moon rose 
behind the Gare d’Orleans. When they 
came out, the moon was of a mysterious 
silver, and so was the great dome of 
the Sacre Cceur, floating over Paris. 

“This has been a wonderful night,” 
said the millionaire. ‘] must dine again 
at that restaurant. What is it called?” 

“No, no,” cried Viola eagerly, “you 
must never try to dine there again. You 
would only be very sad, for perhaps it 
isn’t there at all; perhaps it isn’t real; 
perhaps it has no name, but we call it 
‘the Restaurant of the Last Star.’ ” 

The millionaire leaned over the 
balustrade and looked down in silence 
on the sea of lights that was Paris. A 
troubled murmur floated up from the 
streets below, like the roar of a distant 
torrent. 

“You are right,” he said at last. “I 
should never be able to find it again. 
I have had my moment in the stars, now 
I'll go back to the earth, to my rail- 
roads, and banks, and factories, to the 
making and breaking of men. I can 
hear them calling to me down there. 
The wheels of the treadmills of power 
—the “4 

His cigar escaped from his fingers, 
and he watched its glowing ashes drop 
from the heights like star splinters fall- 
ing from heaven to earth, 
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IV.—RENAISSANCE 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 


God's in his Heaven, 
All's right with the world.—Pippa Passes. 


I should think I 
One Hundred 
Street Ele- 
It’s a lovely 


MHE country? 
RB would! Yes, 
and Fifty-fifth 
vated at nine. 
idea, Gregory.” 

Pippa hung up the receiver in a sort 
of sober glow. How wonderful it was 
to have Gregory Markham for a friend! 
A friend! She said that word over to 
herself sometimes as if it were a spell, 
or a holy phrase to exorcise demons. 
So some women whisper “Jove,” or 
“motherhood.” Motherhood was still 
a sacred word to Philippa Carpenter, 
but she did not say it over to herself. 
In her heart was a silence whenever she 
came to that word; she had put it out 
of her vocabulary of life. And love? 
Once it had been the will-o’-the-wisp 
that led her over the marshes and into 
the wilderness. Now—well, there was 
very little glamour about the word now 
to Pippa Carpenter. The will-o’-the- 
wisp’s lantern was out, and—she was 
still in the wilderness. 

But—a friend! Friendship was for 
Pippa the supreme luxury, the divine 
indulgence. She had never in all her 
life had a man friend before. Gregory 





was not the least bit in love with her— 


how grateful she was that he was not! 
He could meet her eyes squarely, laugh 
at her affectionately, contradict her 
crossly on occasions; he could even tell 
her when there was too much powder 
on her nose, and her side combs needed 
pushing in! Also, he had never once 
said that she was beautiful, or exquisite, 
or wonderful, or provocative, or any of 
the other things which she undoubtedly 
was, and which other men had for 
years been exhausting tautology to ex- 
plain to her. She adored being ordered 
about by him, and scolded, and made 
fun of, and taken care of—just as if she 
had been his kid sister. 

Yes, they were friends. All that 
spring they had been “playing” together, 
taking heavenly trips into the country 
or off to the sea, for lunch, or dinner, 
or long, rambling afternoons. They 
had stopped for tea at queer old inns, 
and they had picked the first arbutus 
in the woods, digging it out from under 
the dead leaves of last year. And they 
had sat perfectly silent beside the sea 
for twenty minutes on end, and then 
come out of their brown study with 
the same half laugh, and friendly meet- 
ing of eyes It had been the best 
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springtide in Pippa Carpenter’s life— 
except, possibly, one April very long 
ago, when her name, Philippa, had been 
thus abbreviated because, like the poet’s 
morning-hearted Pippa, her creed was, 
“All’s right with the world!” 

That, however, was a long time ago 
—a very long time ago, she told her- 
self, as she wistfully studied her reflec- 
tion in the mirror that morning. She 
wondered whether other people could 
read the histories and heartaches that 
were written in delicate shadows on her 
lovely ivory-white face. The heavy 
hair, deep red with winy lights in it, 
was as beautiful as ever; the purple- 
gray eyes were clear and sweet—it was 
only the look of them that was old. 
And yet—Pippa had a breathless sense, 
rare with her, of the perilous race of 
time—the brevity of all things, even of 
herself. 

The thought startled her. There had 
been months and years when she had 
chafed against the gradual and _ lei- 
surely coming of the end. It had seemed 
to her like that incomparable torture of 
the dropping water. The first ten— 
even the first hundred or thousand 
drops, fell on your head lightly enough ; 
then they began to beat like hammers on 
your very brain. After a while, a very 
long while, you died of it. That was 
like life, as Mrs. Carpenter had viewed 
it for a large majority of her days. For 
the first time in fifteen years, she felt, 
this windy spring morning, as if she 
must hurry. The star was just setting 

were her feet swift enough to follow 
it yet a little farther below the hori- 
zon? 

She turned resolutely from the look- 
ing-glass, and pulled on her gloves. 
It was half past eight. The air was 
cool, but sweet. Already the breath of 
summer was in it. She had chosen the 
simplest gown and hat she owned— 
exquisite both, and subtly becoming, but 
as guileless as a young girl's clothes. 
She looked, in spite of her progression 
to the late thirties, as young as spring 
itself, 

When she met Gregory on the ele- 
vated platform, he smiled at her approv- 
ingly. 

9 
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“You look bully!’ he told her, with 
cordial candor. “Your hat’s crooked— 
over your left ear. That's better. Lord, 
think of wearing gloves a morning like 
this !”’ 

She laughed joyously, and pealed off 
the offending suéde. 

“Put them in your pocket!” she com- 
manded, and he crammed them in with 
matches, time-tables, small change, loose 
cigarettes, and the raft of other 
masculine driftwood that proves all 
men incurably small-boyish. She looked 
at him with a warm tenderness. His 
rugged face was not a bit handsome, 
but it was a good face. She knew it 
pretty well now, and could read all sorts 
of kindly lines about the firm mouth 
and the honest hazel eyes. He was a 
dear fellow—she hoped, with an almost 
motherly pang, that he was going to 
find life good to him. 

But to-day he seemed different from 
his usual breezy self. All the way out 
into the country, he seeméd unusually 
preoccupied and ill at ease, and all her 
arts and wiles could not seem to lighten 
the constraint. 

“You're not up to your regular form, 
Gregory,” she reproached him, as they 
left the little suburban station and 
walked slowly along the shining coun- 
try road that might lead to the village 
street or to a forest. He laughed 
shortly, but did not answer. 

Two early butterflies, as pale as lit- 
tle tea-rose petals, fluttered above the 


hedge. There was a patch of bluets, 
as azure as the sky itself. 
“We used to call them innocents,” 


murmured Pippa, speaking her idle 
thoughts aloud. Gregory did not seem 
to hear. 

“Look!” she exclaimed, with soft 
eagerness. “Those blessed birds— 
circling round each other—Gregory 
Do you think they are—making love? 

“It’s the mating season,” said 
Gregory simply. 

rhe two robins flew away across a 
fragrant, teeming field, to the wood- 
lands, searching a place to build their 
nest. 

Pippa quoted under her breath: 
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“Each to each imparting sweet intents 
For this new year, as brooding bird to bird.” 


She broke off to gather some dan- 
delions, a handful of little stars; the 
scent of them was pungent and fresh 
like spring itself, 

“I want dandelion salad for lunch!” 
she announced shamelessly. Suddenly 
she saw that Gregory was altogether 
out of her ‘irresponsible, whimsical 
mood. 

“Doesn’t it feel springlike, 
thing?’ she queried solicitously. 

“I feel springlike all right,” said 
Gregory, with some asperity; “only I 
can’t chatter about it as much as you 
do!” 

Philippa regarded him open-eyed. 
He had never accused her of chattering 
before. 

“What's the matter with you, 
ory?” she demanded quietly. 
aren’t a bit like yourself.” 

“No, I’m not,” he returned, scowling 
at the pale ‘green of a young birch tree. 
“I—to tell you the truth,” he burst 
out, 


poor 


Greg- 
“You 


“I’ve got you out here on false 
pretenses !” 

“What 
wanted 
“Are you going to take me to a sum- 


sort of 
to know, 


pretenses?” she 
quite undismayed. 


mer resort, where there are automobiles 
and dreadful young persons playing 
tennis, and bridge parties , and 

“No,” he interrupted, ‘ ‘but I am going 
to take you to a hotel.” 

“Well,” said Philippa 
suppose we must eat in the 
time. Personally, I should prefer a 
farmhouse or a strawberry patch. but 
the first might be inhospitable, and the 
second unripe. What is the matter with 
you, Gregory? You look frightfully 
uncomfortable.” 

“T am,” he said, with rather a rueful 
grin. “You see—I’ve never been en- 
gaged before.” 

Pippa stopped stock-still. 

“Engaged?” she repeated, in an 
amazed tone. 

He nodded, stopping too. “I’m tak- 
ing you to see the girl I’m going to 
marry,” he said, without looking at her. 

There was a moment’s pause, then 
Pippa said, in an odd, rather breath- 


tolerantly, “I 
course Ol 
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less voice: “We look like two idiots 
standing here in the middle of the 
road!” They began to walk on, in the 
sweet spring sunshine. “Who is she?’ 
asked Mrs, Carpenter presently. 

“Just—a girl.” Gregory seemed to 
be more natural now that the plunge 
had been taken. “A dear, human 
girl You—oh, hang it, let’s be hon- 
est! You may think she doesn’t quite 
‘belong’ when you meet her first. She's 
knocked about, and had a very hard 
time—been on the stage and all that— 
she’s English—not first-class English. 
Her father was a grocer—she’s quite 
honest about it, bless her! But she’s 
young, and sweet, and as honest as the 
sun. A—a good little girl, Pippa, and 
pretty. 

“Of course!” Pippa permitted her- 
self to Say. 

“Don’t be catty!’ he chided good- 
humoredly. “Nice women always hate 
to see their men friends marry, but it’s 
a beastly dog-in-the-manger trick! 
You’d never look at us yourselves, but 
you don’t want any one else to steal 
us!” 

He could always say rude things 
without being rude; in any case, Pippa 
was not in a mood to be resentful of 
trifles. She was meditating with a 
sense of appallment on Gregory’s ac- 
count of his fiancée: “A _ grocer’s 
daughter”’—“been on the _ stage’— 
“knocked about”—the _ specifications 
were not reassuring. Oh, Gregory 
should have married some one ex- 
quisite, and fresh, and lovely, like a 
flower—a garden flower, the fine re- 
sult of care and cultivation! 

Philippa had a deep-seated respect 
for her own class. She had turned her 
back upon it years ago, and had her- 
self betrayed it in a dozen ways, but 
noblesse oblige was still the most living 
item in her rather casual code of morals 
and manners. Evidently, Gregory had 
not chosen a lady—that was what it 
came to. She thought the ache in her 
heart was from her disappointment 
about that, and her apprehension for 
her friend’s future. But it was a 
deeper pang than she knew, and it was 
rooted in that tearing loneliness which 
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assails the human soul most savagely in 
the spring. 

In a little time, they came to the ho- 
tel—hardly more than a country board- 
ing house; and a moment later a rustle 
at the door of the damp and musty 
little sitting room drove the blood to 
Philippa’s heart. 

She rose eagerly, almost nervously 
for her, to see the girl Gregory Mark- 
ham was going to marry. At first, all 
she noted was a stiff and schoolgirlish 
white muslin dress with a pink sash. 
The head was covered with pretty 
brown hair, curling tightly; the face— 
Pippa nearly sank into a chair—for a 
moment she could neither see nor hear. 

As if from a great distance, Gregory's 
voice came to her: 

“I’m going out to smoke. I want 
you two to make friends, and you'll do 
it better without me.” 

He vanished into the green spring 
world out of doors, and Pippa, with a 
tremendous effort, dispelled the cob- 
webs from her astonished brain and 
faced the girl in the white muslin. 

“Gladys Harrison!” she said, slowly 
dragging the name up from the recesses 
of her memory. 

The girl nodded. She was decidedly 
pretty, with a fresh skin and china-blue 
eyes. Her complexion was, in fact, too 
good to need rouge, but Pippa saw a 
faint bloom that was not of nature upon 
her smooth cheeks. A man would not 
have noticed it at all. The girl had a 
full, red mouth; she was slender and 
shapely, and her curly brown hair was 
abundant \ Frenchwoman of her 
sort would have been chic and insinuat- 
ing; poor Gladys Harrison did not have 
the bravado of her class. She came of 
an inferior stratum—a caste bred to 
service, to petty trade, and to pettier 
roguery. And she never seemed to have 
wholly forgotten the fact. 

With the curiously inverted idea of 
bettering her condition, she had run 
away with a bookmaker who had 
“something sure” at Ascot. There had 
been a rather ugly scandal—a boy who 
had lost a fortune, a suicide, and the ar- 
rest of the bookmaker; and Gladys had 
had to decide between going home to 
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Hammersmith and the choleric green- 
grocer father, and starting out to seek 
her fortune elsewhere. 

The chimeric fortune allured her 
more than her father’s inevitable pun- 
ishment, and she moved into London. 
Philippa had run across her there, it 
matters not how. Gladys Harrison was 
one of the many derelicts that Mrs. 
Carpenter, a bit of a tramp steamer her- 
self, had tried to tow into harbor. She 
had failed, but because, to a girl of 
this type, emotional appeal is always 
the strongest. That fact had hitherto 
been Gladys  Harrison’s undoing. 
Might it now be her salvation? Pippa 
had though of her more than once, and 
wondered whether she had drifted out 
on the tide that draws down Piccadilly 
Circus at night. 

She had lost sight of her for many 
years, and now she stood there, in a 
white muslin dress with pink ribbons— 
Gladys Harrison and none other—in a 
suburban New York boarding house; 
and—and—Pippa felt the world whirl- 
ing about her—it was she who was 
Markham’s “dear, human 
girl!” Oh, monstrous, unbelievable! 
Such things cannot happen—we_ all 
know that they can never, never hap- 
pen until—they do! 

Before Philippa could compose her- 
self enough to find her voice, the girl 
herself began to speak: 

“Mrs, Carpenter—aren't you going to 
my chance?” 

rhe pretty, flushed face was quiver- 
ing under what Gladys Harrison be- 
lieved to be a nonchalant air. Her eyes 
looked round like a child’s. 

“Gladys Harrison!” Pippa said again. 
“\Vhat are you doing here?” 

The girl smiled almost shyly. ‘Don’t 
you know?” she said. “I thought he 
would have told you.” 

“He told me The words stuck 
in Mrs. Carpenter’s throat. 

“That we were going to be married? 
Yes. I always knew I'd be happy some 
time,” said Gladys Harrison rather 
piteously. Some stern, shocked look in 
the other woman’s face brouglit a sud- 
den sober expression to her own. 

“Mrs, Carpenter,” she said, evidently 
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seeking for words, “‘aren’t you going to 
give me my chance? I’m straight 
enough now.” Again that pathetic flush 
and quiver. “If he finds out, I—I’ll kill 
myself, I guess. If he doesn’t Oh, 
I'll be a good wife to him—and all the 
better because—because of—that!” said 
Gladys, and Philippa knew that she was 
referring to the past. 

‘But it isn’t rigyt—it isn’t fair!” ex- 
claimed Pippa. ‘He doesn’t know—he 
doesn’t dream—it’s—can’t you see it’s 
cheating him?” 

Suddenly Gladys stared at Pippa with 
a curious look. 

“Ts that it?” 
him yourself ?” 

“No!” cried Pippa proudly. “He is 
my friend! You can’t understand that.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the girl quietly. “I 
can understand that. Once a man 
helped me over a bad place with my 
rent, and never let me—pay him back. 
You understand? I think he was a 
friend. Mrs. Carpenter, aren’t you 
going to give me my chance?” 

Gladys Harrison was one of those 
soft and pliable creatures seemingly 
created only to be loved and to love. 
She was, to use a country idiom of her 
own country, “marked for love.” <A 
great passion might develop her into 
a fine woman or blast her utterly. She 
could be shaped and touched by no 
other medium. Very simple -and very 
young, in spite of her sins, she seemed 
to be the type of girl whose freshness 
is renewed with every fresh emotion. 
In the childlike blue eyes burned now 
a divine flame of devoted tenderness. 
There was a sudden frank and des- 
perate appeal in them as she waited, 
watching the other woman’s face. 

Pippa turned away from her and 
looked out of the window. The gay, 
green world was busy beginning the 
year once more. Birds were calling 
their mates, trees were budding, new 
grass blades were pushing pluckily up 
among the old brown roots. The whole 
earth seemed to be starting over again. 
The idea came to Pippa with a sort of 
shock. Starting over again! Why, 
everything in nature was given a chance 
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to begin again! Why had she never 
thought of that before? It was only 
man who found things irrevocable ; God 
never did. Every single year He let 
the growing world begin again, and see 
what it could do this time! 

There was a hot mist in Philippa’s 
eyes as she turned back to Gladys Har- 
rison. 

“Do you love him?” she demanded 
abruptly. “Really love him?” 

The girl’s face flushed slowly. Her 
life had not made it easy for her to 
voice a noble or a sincere sentiment, 
but she tried. 

“He—why—he’s just about every- 
thing!” she said haltingly. ‘“J-——” 
She raised her eyes to Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s. “He’s just about everything!” 
she repeated. 

Gladys was the type of eternal hu- 
manity—erring and aspiring, falling 
and struggling up from the mire, con- 
tinually working out a strange sequence 
of retrogression and progress. Whether 
such souls go on or fall back, who shall 
say? It had seemed to Pippa that 
Gladys was hopeless—but something 
had kindled the fires anew in her slug- 
gish spirit. She was, for the moment, 
at any rate, moving forward with the 
morning light in her face. Would it 
last? Could Philippa Carpenter assume 
the awful responsibility of believing 
that it would last? 

“Aren't you going to give me my 
chance?” reiterated Gladys Harrison, 
repeating herself lamely, but with a sob 
in her throat. 

“T—think I am,” said Pippa, in a 
low voice. It was her capitulation, and 
the strength seemed to go out of her 
with the words. She drooped a little 
where she stood. Her friend! Her 
friend! Oh, it had been too good and 
sweet to last! She must go out onto 
the Great Highway again, and leave the 
spring world to its nesting 

“Good-by,” she said to Gladys Har- 
rison, and managed to smile. “Begin 
again—and good luck to you!” 

She went out into the growing, green 
world. 
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WUT the time the Halcyon 
rounded the promontory and 
dropped anchor off Ketchi- 
kan, excitement over the 
beach gold discoveries north 
of the settlement had reached the flood. 
That was the reason why, when the 
hour of sailing arrived the following 
day, Burton Ashe found his yacht de- 
serted by her pilot and half the crew. 
He himself had secretly planned this 
summer cruise up the Alaskan coast 
with a view to combining a little pros- 
pecting with pleasure, but it was not 
gold mining that interested him; he 
needed, for his contemplated smelters 
down on Puget Sound, a copper-iron 
property. ; 

He stood on the deck, aft, that morn- 
ing, his feet well apart, bracing his am- 
ple figure to the swell, while he turned 
the binoculars slowly, searching the em- 
bryo seaport. The yacht’s tender, in 
which he had dispatched his two re- 
maining sailors to pick up a new pilot, 
was still beached alongside the only 
shipping on the deserted water front, 
a high-prowed sea canoe. “Damn that 
Watson!” he exclaimed at last, and, 
dropping the hand that held the glass, 
swung around. “I beg your pardon, 
Judith,” he added quickly. “I forgot 
you were here. And, well, you see, we 
should be running out on this tide; it’s 
a shame to miss this wind, but we can’t 
go skiddering among these uncharted 
rocks and islands without a pilot.” 

The girl was looking off obliviously 
to the sheer front of the mountain that 








overtopped the town, but mirth lurked 
at the corners of her mouth, and in her 
eyes. After a moment she said: “I wish 
we knew where to find Merry Brad- 
ley.” 

“Mary Bradley? Do you happen to 
know a Mary Bradley here at Ketchi- 
kan?” 

Judith’s mirth bubbled over. “It’s 
Merry, Mr. Ashe, for Meriwether. 
Don’t you remember Meriwether Brad- 
ley, who pulled the stroke oar in the 
University of Washington against Stan- 
ford two years ago? He won the cup 
for us. He graduated from the mining- 
engineering course that June, and went 
north to the Yukon. Winter caught 
him there, but he made his way out 
this spring, and when I heard from him 
just before the Halcyon sailed from 
Seattle, he had stopped here at Ketchi- 


kan. He meant to spend the season 
prospecting these islands.” 

“T see.” Ashe paused, watching the 
girl’s face, all warmth, color, charm, 


framed in the red-bronze of her wind- 
tumbled hair; then he added, moving to 
take the seat beside her near the helm: 
“So you think that qualifies him to pilot 
the Halcyon?” 

Judith nodded. ‘He doesn’t need 
skipper’s papers, since you have your 
own, and he could just take us where 
he has already been. He had bought an 
old yawl, the only boat to be had at the 
time he wrote, and was rigging her for 
a cruise. He must have had considera- 
ble experience by now.”’ 

Ashe smiled his dry, whimsical smile. 
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“I shouldn’t wonder. I haven’t a 
doubt.” 

“And Merry Bradley understands a 
sail,” the girl went on eagerly. “He 
managed the mainsheet in the inter- 
national races three years ago. Surely 
you remember. You were there at that 
first race in English Bay. You saw 
us win the first leg and the second, with 
the last buoy just ahead, and the 
Canadian yacht creeping up half a mile 
astern.” 

“T remember,” said Ashe; “now I re- 
member. The time the tide rip caught 
the American boat and swept her back 
out of her course. My, my, how those 
young fellows worked!” 

“And Merry Bradley most of all. He 
knows water like a duck; but what 
could be done in a racing tide rip, with 
the wind dying down and the rules 
against touching an oar?” 

Ashe shook his head. But even a 
successful lover does not care to hear 
another man eulogized by the woman 
whom he expects to marry; and when 
he spoke again, he said only: “So that 
was Merry Bradley, and he is here 
somewhere around Ketchikan. We 
will keep a watch for him when we are 
under way. A man in a yawl looking 
for beach gold.” 

“Tt isn’t beach gold he is interested 
in.” Judith turned her face a little, lift- 
ing her glance again to the snowy 
height above the town. “It’s a wonder- 
ful copper-iron mountain, with the ore 
showing right at tidewater.” 

Ashe started, then instantly his face 
became a mask. ‘You mean plain cop- 
per, Judith; not copper-iron. That is 
the rarest combination in the Northwest 
mineral belt.” 

“And that is just what Merry wrote. 
He said that if he found it, it meant 
riches to him; he began to see a chance 
of his best dreams coming true.” 

There was a brief silence, then Ashe 
said slowly, steadying his voice: “Is it 
an old discovery? A mountain he has 
heard about?” 

Judith’s glance returned and, meet- 
ing Ashe’s, her face shone with a sort 
of inner glow. “I can’t hope to make 


you believe it; it will sound like the 
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sheerest romance to you, but Merry is 
so—sure—so earnest—he can make a 
story so real, so interesting, I feel it’s 
true. I wake up in the nighttime see- 
ing that lost mine, and imagine over 
and over the last chapter. It always 
ends the same way.” 

She laughed softly at her own cre- 
dulity, and looked off seaward with the 
flush deepening in her face. Ashe 
watched her, knitting his brows. “So it 
is a lost mine,” he said, after a moment. 
“The proposition has been worked.” 

“Ages ago, yes. To begin with,” she 
went on seriously, “an. English gentle- 
man whom he met on his way North 
called his attention to the necessity of a 
copper-iron discovery on the Pacific 
coast. He said his company in British 
Columbia were waiting, ready to build 
smelters as soon as such a property 
could be secured. And he said that if 
Merry could get them in touch with 
such a prospect, they would make it 
worth his while. But he was on his 
way to expert mines in the Tanana Val- 
ley then, and, as you know, winter 
caught him before the work was fin- 
ished. 

“Then, one day, while he was wait- 
ing and chafing for a chance to come 
out over the winter trail, an old pros- 
pector found him. He had been un- 
fortunate, ‘down on his luck,’ Merry 
called it, and needed a _ grubstake. 
Most of all he wanted a big Siberian 
dog, part wolf, that Merry owned, to 
lead his team. He offered a half in 
terest in all he should find, but Merry 
depended on his dog to connect with 
the winter stage from Fairbanks, and he 
said he didn’t care much about placers; 
what he meant to look for was a cop- 
per-iron combination in some accessible 
place along the coast. Then the old 
miner remembered a mountain that he 
had seen years before, at the time he 
followed the first gold rush up the 
Stikine from Wrangell. He had made 
the trip up the inland passage in a 
small sloop, feeling his way among the 
islands, and late one afternoon had 
found himself skirting a small cove. 

“He had put in there for the night, 
and had come to anchor under a great 
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peak that broke in a bluff to the sea. 
The whole mountain seemed to be 
capped with solid copper and iron, and 
in the face of the cliff at tidewater, 
considerable work had been done to ex- 
cavate the ore. Later, he learned that 
a Russian ship, half a century earlier, 
had carried away several cargoes. For 
this reason, because it had the appear- 
ance of a worked mine, and was so far 
off the general line of travel, he was 
sure that the mountain never had been 
. prospected. He remembered that an 
old Indian village stood on the opposite 
approach, but he couldn’t give the lati- 
tude, and the peak and the island itself 
had evidently been left off the chart 
of the coast. It was a long distance be- 
low Wrangell, but he promised Merry 
that if he would tet him have the dog, 
and would wait for him to make his 
prospecting trip, he would go south 
with him in the spring, and guide him 
to the place.” 

Judith paused, looking off to the 
snowy height above Ketchikan an ab- 
sent moment. “But the old man never 
came back,” she added. “He died in 
a blizzard on the trail.” 

Ashe’s brows relaxed. “I see,” he 
said dryly; “I see. All Bradley has to 
go on is the yarn of a babbling old 
prospector.” 

A sudden fire flashed and died in the 
girl’s eyes. “The miner had had years 
of practical experience; he knew ores. 
And he was well known on the Yukon; 
his word could be relied Merry 
found out that. Then the prospector 
had told him the name of the Russian 
ship, and there was Harry Wilbur, his 
old fraternity roommate, going into Si- 
beria with the railroad engineers by way 
of Russia. Merry cabled him to find 
out where the vessel registered, and get 
the latitude of the island from the ship’s 
log.” 

“Has he heard?” asked Ashe dryly. 

Judith shook her head. “He hadn't 
at the time he wrote, but he expected an 
answer to reach him here at Ketchi 
kan.” 

Ashe laughed his short, crisp laugh, 
and rose to turn the binoculars again 
upon the town. The color flamed for 


on. 
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an instant in the girl’s face, then she 
said: “Of course, you are skeptical, but 
you don’t know Harry Wilbur. He 
loves a conundrum; nothing stimulates 
him like a knotty problem. And the 
American engineers are in a position to 
get anything they ask.” 

There was a brief silence. Ashe’s 
glass was focused on the water front. 
“Some one is launching that canoe,” he 
said. “It doesn’t look like an Indian. 
Now he’s off. Now he’s running up a 
sail. Great Scott, see that canvas! An 
overgrown mainsail; a jib; and now it’s 
a spinnaker. <A spinnaker hitched to 
a cockleshell canoe!” 

‘But it steadies her. how 
straight she steps along!” The girl was 
on her feet, watching, wide-eyed, the 
maneuvers of the craft. ‘And it is one 
of those seagoing Haida canoes. But 
an Indian wouldn’t carry that canvas, 
true. With half a gale blowing in 
Dixon Entrance, there isn’t a white man 
would dare—unless”’—her voice shook 
a littke—‘it’s Merry Bradley. Please, 
please, may I look just a moment?” 

Ashe turned and put the binoculars 
in her hand. Then he thrust his own 
hands in his pockets and stood waiting. 
She was not very tall, and he measured 
six feet one in his shoes, but he dropped 
his chin on his: chest and watched her 
with an upward look from under con- 
tracted brows. 

“Oh,” she cried, and her voice fluctu- 
ated softly, the color played in her face, 
“T believe it is Merry! I’ve seen him 
rim just that way; balanced 
nicely the side, clinging with his 
heels, the top of the dipping 
mast. And see, see! He is going to 
bring her around. Now the mainsail 
hides him. Now, now, he’s speeling 
down on the new course. It looks as if 
he means to speak the Halcyon.” 

As she held the binoculars to her 
eyes, the jewel in the ring she wore 
flamed and glowed in the sun. It 
caught Ashe’s glance, and a ray of 
satisfaction supplanted the annoyance 
in his face. He was glad that he had 
chosen the blue diamond instead of the 
larger yellow stone he had _ hesitated 
Hanson’s, The color of this 
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was certainly fine, and, away from the 
other, it seemed to have gathered size. 
The gold band it was meant to guard 
by and by would have to be narrow. 
Judith had remarkably pretty hands, 
and he noticed, for the first time, a de- 
lightful dimple just at the wrist; then, 
as she returned the glasses, he impris- 
oned that left hand and raised it to his 
lips. 

She gave him a swift, startled look, 
almost of dread; the color surged in 
her cheeks and went, while the hand 
fluttered in his like a trapped bird. But 
Ashe enjoyed surprising her with these 
little approaches to sentiment. He was 
reassured now that these emotions 
were wholly new to her; he was the 
first to touch her maiden heart. And 
her dismay had never seemed quite so 
apparent and alluring before. It was 
pervaded with an element of aloofness 
that enticed him to surprise her again. 
But, suddenly, a foot stumbled in the 
companionway. They both turned, and 
Ashe released her hand. Professor 
Holt was helping his wife up the stairs. 

All the routine aboard was subject 
to Mrs. Holt’s welfare. She was a 
slight, frail woman, with an intrepid 
spirit that continually exacted tribute 
of a weak heart. She stopped now, 
breathing a little hard and quick, with 
one hand braced on -the wall, while 
she looked, smiling, from her daughter 
to Ashe. “What is the excitement 
about?” she asked. Then, as_ her 
glance moved beyond them, she saw 
an answer to her question; and, at the 
sight of the canoe, stepping swiftly 
across the harbor, sails swelling in 
alternate sun and shade, her eyes grew 
big and eager; a flush, the aftermath 
of youth, touched her cheek. ‘How 
beautiful!” she exclaimed. “How 
singular! A native boat under that can- 
vas. Is she bringing some one aboard? 
Some one we happen to know?” 

“We thought, possibly”’—Judith bent 
to rearrange some pillows in the most 
sheltered seat—‘before the canoe 





changed her course and the skipper was 
hidden by that mainsail, it might be— 
Merry Bradley.” 

“Whom,” supplemented Ashe, assist- 
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ing Mrs. Holt over to the cushions, “Ju- 
dith recommends for Watson’s place.” 

“Meriwether is an authority on 
boats,” said the professor, taking the 
seat beside his wife, and beaming mildly 
on the approaching canoe. “He always 
scored high in athletics. In languages, 
however, and literature, it was differ- 
ent.” Here the scholar paused to shake 
his head gravely. “Still, still, if the boy 
failed in his German one semester, he 
managed to redeem himself the next, 
and he showed unusual accuracy when 
it came to mathematics and laboratory 
work.” 

Ashe turned and, lifting the binoc- 
ulars to his eyes once more, looked 
shoreward. “And Meriwether had a 
most invigorating personality,” re- 
sumed the professor. “It had the effect 
of a fresh breeze when he came into 
class. We have missed him; we all 
have been anxious about him; one 
never knew just where his enthusiasm 
might lead him up there in the Yukon 
wilderness ; and we shall be glad to see 
him back. But I was under the im- 
pression”—he glanced inquiringly at his 
daughter—“you told me, I think, it was 
a ship’s boat that he had equipped to 
navigate these channels. His plans 
must have failed to mature. But Meri- 
wether was always resourceful,” he 
added, and, rubbing his hands gently, 
beamed again on the canoe; “most re- 
sourceful.” 

“The tender is coming back,” 
claimed Ashe, “and just as she went, 
with two men.” He paused to swing 
the glasses a little, then concluded: 
“Whether it’s young Bradley or not, our 
only chance, now, rests with this fel- 
low in the canoe.” 

As he spoke, the spinnaker came 
down, and the craft veered to cross the 
Halcyon’s stern. “A rudder!” cried Ju- 
dith; then, suddenly, she saw the broad 
shoulders and uncovered head of the 
navigator etched sharply on the main- 
sail, and raised herself a-tiptoe, flutter- 
ing her handkerchief, and called, “Ship 
ahoy! Aho-y!” 

Instantly she was answered. Then 
the canoe veered again, the mainsail 
dropped, and the little craft raced 
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gently in alongside the yacht. The 
skipper was coatless, and his linen 
sleeves, rolled back to the elbows, ex- 
posed well-shaped, though muscular 
forearms; his neckband, collarless and 
turned in, left bare a splendid column 
of throat. He stood alert, with his 
hands in an easy grip of the tiller, while 
his glance measured the lessening space 
between him and the Halcyon; then he 
lifted his eyes, and, meeting Judith’s, his 
bronzed young face suddenly reflected 
the radiance in hers. 

Ashe stood waiting to catch the high 
prow. It carried a huge carved raven, 
above which the jib folded loosely, 
cowling the open beak. ‘Well,’ he said, 
with his crisp laugh, “this certainly is 
unique.” And he added, as he grasped 
the figurehead and eased the craft off, 
“Good morning, sir. Come aboard!” 

But the invitation was late. The 
young navigator, still hatless and with- 
out a coat, was already over the side of 
the Halcyon. He took both of Ju- 
dith’s hands in his own, shaking them 
with a sort of repressed vigor, and, 
smiling into her misty eyes, repeated, 
“Well, this ts good! This is good!” 

The professor rose from his place 
and stood mildly beaming. But the 
girl’s mother, who had started to her 
feet, sank back again to her cushions. 
She leaned forward a little, and her 
look, swift, searching, moved to Ashe, 
then returned to the younger man. Her 
eyes clouded and small lines seemed 
suddenly engraved at the corners of 
her mouth, 

But Ashe was busy making the 
painter fast, and, when he lifted his 
head and turned, the new arrival had 
discovered that there were other peo- 
ple aboard. “Why, Mrs. Holt!” he 
was saying, clasping her hand between 
both his own; “this is better than 
Christmas.” And, “I say, professor, 
talk about luck!” He wrung the schol- 
ar’s slender fingers. ‘‘I know an island 
that will stir your soul. It’s simply 
overgrown with totem poles.” 

“That sounds interesting, Meri- 
wether; most interesting, I assure you. 
But I am glad to see you again, and 
looking so remarkably fit.” 
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The boy laughed, a short, pleasant 
note, and, glancing himself over, be- 
gan to smooth his hair, which was 
brown and long enough to break from 
his fingers in unruly half rings. “I 
guess I’m spoiling this deck with these 
prospector’s boots. I had some canvas 
shoes, but they were lost with the 
yawl.” 

“Do you mean she was wrecked?” 
asked Judith breathlessly. 

The young navigator nodded. “She 
was caught in a tide rip off that village 
I just told the professor about, and was 
carried on a hidden reef. I saved most 
of the canvas and the rudder, and gave 
the rest of the wreckage that came 
ashore to the Indians for this ark. She 
was condemned and rotting on the 
beach, leaked like a sieve ; but they were 
starting on a fishing trip, and wouldn't 
part with anything that could float. I 
managed to patch her, though, well 
enough to get back to Ketchikan, and 
I’ve taken time to calk and rig her 
straight. She’s as fit now as the yawl 
was.” 

He started to swing around, with a 
gesture that invited inspection of the 
renovated craft, and found the master 
of the Halcyon at his elbow. “Oh, I’m 
Bradley, Mr. Ashe,” he said frankly. “I 
met you a few years ago in English 
Bay, and I’ve seen you a lot in that 
red car of yours speeding around Seat- 
tle, but you never seemed to remember 
me.” 

He paused a moment to grasp Ashe’s 


offered hand, then: “I saw those two 
men you sent ashore for a pilot,’ he ex- 
plained. “You couldn’t have known 


that every other man has left Ketchi- 
kan for the new beach discoveries. 
Even the storekeeper has joined the 
stampede; his wife is running the busi- 
ness. There’s only the postmaster’s 
daughter to sor: the mails, and another 
girl is managing the telegraph office. 
That’s why I stopped to offer my serv- 
ices. I am going back to that island 
where I lost my boat, and I can take this 
yacht that far, if you will give me a 
tow. Then I could leave you there a 
day, perhaps, to study the relics with 
the professor while I explore ahead in 
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the canoe. In this way, making short 
stages and sounding in advance, we 
might work safely to Wrangell, where 
you can probably find a regular pilot.” 
“Your plan suits me,” said Ashe 
abruptly. “I'll give you just what I 
paid Watson; three dollars a day.” 
Bradley flushed.- “I’d rather not bind 
myself to wages,” he answered. “I 
shall take you out of the main-traveled 
course and explore considerably on my 
own account. It’s about twenty-five 
miles to that village, and I can cover 
the stretch quicker, and it will be a lot 
pleasanter, going in the yacht.” 


When a Pacific Indian journeys, his 
house belongings go with him to fur- 
nish the encampment and, incidentally, 
ballast the sea canoe; and, when the 
Halcyon dropped anchor off the village, 
all the tribe was away for the salmon 
run, not even a mongrel dog remained. 
sut the professor drew his spare frame 
erect; a mild enthusiasm stirred his 
face. His far-seeing eyes followed the 
line of totems that patrolled the silent 
street, and, to him, each grotesque 
monster, in the red northern afterglow, 
became a beckoning lure. 

Judith, too, rose from her place near 
the helm in a glow of delight. “Oh,” 
she cried, and drew a deep breath, “‘it 
all looks so mysterious, so ages old!” 
And she added, appealing from Ashe to 
the young engineer, “Must we wait un- 
til to-morrow to be put ashore?” 

Bradley laid willing hands on the 
painter to draw the tender close, but 
Ashe looked at his watch. “I have to 
remind you it’s half past ten,” he said. 
“Think of it! Almost midnight, and 
light as day. But that’s the trouble up 
here. We don’t know when to sleep. 
Take her ashore, Bradley’—he closed 
his watch with a snap—‘take her 
ashore; and give the professor that 
third place. He won't be able to go 
to bed unless he has had a preliminary 
look at those idols, or monuments, or 
whatever they are.” 

“Genealogical trees, I 
most of them, Mr. Ashe. 
of a vanishing race.” 

The scholar started to take the of- 
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fered seat in the tender, then paused to 
look back at his wife. But she smiled, 
with a little gesture forward in the di- 
rection of the village. “Oh, I'll take 
care of Mrs. Holt,” said Ashe. 

Judith’s mother leaned interestedly to 
watch them embark, then her eager eyes 
moved to the totem-lined shore, and on 
up the peak that loomed over the vil- 
lage and fell abruptly to a great head- 
land, etched sharply on a brilliant sea. 
“[ never imagined such color. It’s 
something to remember a lifetime; and 
the recollection on dark nights will light 
one through.” Her voice shook a lit- 
tle, but her glance came back to the 
tender, and she smiled. “Judith will 
want to climb that headland for the out- 
look. It must be wonderful up there. 
Wonderful!” 

Ashe laughed. “I see you are blam- 
ing me for not going ashore, now, an 
hour short of midnight, to blaze a trail 
for her up that wooded bluff. But she’s 
safe with Bradley, and he can do it 
quicker and better than I can. He’s 
used to it, and he enjoys it; it’s all in 
his work.” He settled himself com- 
fortably in the seat beside her; then, 
his glance lifting from the village to the 
reddening mountaintop, he added: “But 
it is gorgeous, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Holt was silent. Her eyes 
rested on the girl in the bow of the 
boat; then, after a moment, moved to 
the young engineer. A shadow crossed 
her face, and it was as if those faint 
lines were retouched at the corners of 
her mouth. 

Bradley dipped a long stroke, with an 
easy swing of his broad shoulders, that 
brought the tender quickly to the beach. 
The one street took the contour of the 
shore between the high-tide line and 
the side of the promontory. None of 
the crude shelters had a second story, 
but a totem pole, elaborately carved and 
colored, towered like a monument be- 
fore nearly every door. Here a huge 
raven with lifted wings poised on an 
airy apex; there a hideous, grinning 
bear hugged a pinnacle while his 


ascending footprints, cut and stained in 
the wood, marked his course up the 
pole. 
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“Oh,” said Judith, “it all seems so 
strange and creepy! Almost’—she 
moved a-tiptoe, and, laying her hand on 
Bradley’s sleeve, peered around a 
broody corner—‘almost as if dead 
Indians were dogging our steps.” 

Bradley’s laugh rang a light echo 
from the bluff. “They were alive 
enough three days ago when my yawl 
went to pieces on that reef. That’s it, 
off there. You see? The streak of 
black just beyond the white riffle.” 

The professor, a little in advance, had 
come to the last pole at the end of the 
street. He stood rubbing his palms 
while his glance moved slowly up over 
the succession of carvings to the green 
shape set horizontally on the top. A 
soft fire burned in his eyes. “That 
must represent a whale. You see the 
teeth and that forked tail.” 

“It is. It is,” cried Judith softly, 
“though it’s painted that impossible 
green. And it is laughing. Did you 
ever see anything as hideous, and 
splendid, and unique?” : 

“The color was obtained by long 
emersion in a decoction of alder leaves,” 
explained the scholar. “But this carv- 
ing no doubt is the heraldic record of a 
mighty hunter and chief. This is his 
face directly under the whale, which 
was his own coat of arms. The next 
head, a woman’s clearly, represents the 
princess he married; and the bird above 
her—an eagle’s I should judge—was 
her crest. This giant frog, possibly, 
was the totem of some famous warrior 
whom he overcame. It is very evident 
that the tree was erected to the memory 
of a great personage. It is the most 
elaborate in the village, and this house 
to which it belongs seems specially 
marked.” He moved to examine the 
embellishments cut and stained in the 
front wall of the shelter, which was 
set directly against a rocky seam where 
the side of the headland began to break 
to the sheer face. ‘Here is the green 
whale again, and placed where there 
should be a door. Stay, stay, there is 
a door, but it is sealed!” 

Judith drew close and peered through 
a narrow slit that was the only window 
in the wall. ‘There is no floor,” she 
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said, after a moment, “and a curious- 
looking jug, that seems to be woven of 
fibers, is standing on the ground by a 
sort of spearhead. And there are bones.” 

She shivered and drew back, but 
sradley, glancing in, startled the bluff 
again with his short, pleasant laugh. 
“It looks more like my boat hook. I 
tried to smuggle it aboard my canoe, 
but it disappeared.” 

He moved on around the house, look- 
ing for a way up the promontory, but 
the professor, having satisfied himself 
with a long look through the aperture, 
drew a thick notebook from his pocket 
and began to search for a reference. 
“This is most interesting!” he ex- 
claimed. “Without a doubt we have 
discovered one of those rare and an- 
cient houses of the dead.” 

The young engineer was out of sight, 
but the stir of branches above showed 
Judith where he was climbing. Then, 
presently, he reappeared. He stood for 
a moment, shoulders and head framed 
in spruce twigs, looking down, then: 
“Oh, there you are!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve found an old trail up through the 
trees, and the outlook up there ought to 
be fine. Come with me.” 

Judith turned to the professor, who 
had seated himself on a stranded log, 
fronting the whale totem, while he 
added important data to his notes. ‘We 
are going up to see the view, father. 
Will you come, too? Father,” she re- 
peated, “will you wait for us, then, 
here?” 

He nodded absently, without looking 
up from his work, and Judith hurried 
along to the foot of the bluff. Bradley 
met her and took her hand up the first 
sharp pitch, which followed a tilting 
spur of rock. Constantly, as they dou- 
bled across the side of the promontory, 
outeroppings of this ledge shelved un- 
der their feet. Finally, high up where 
it broke in several steps, Bradley 
stopped. He stooped to examine a new 
fissure, and picked up a fragment that 
had chipped out. “Copper!” he ex- 
claimed. “I was sure of it. And iron 
—as I thought.” His voice vibrated 
softly; he turned the rock slowly in his 
hands. ‘“Well—this is—luck!” 
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Judith stood watching him. Her 
breast rose and fell in short, deep 
breaths; the flush of a wild rose was 
in her cheek; her eyes caught the light 
in his. “You mean this is your—moun- 
tain,” she said. 

He nodded slowly. “I got my cable- 
gram from Wilbur this morning at 
Ketchikan, but I haven’t had a chance 
to tell you all day, without giving it 
away to Ashe. The latitude hits this 
island all right, and I’m expecting, in 
the next ten minutes, to look down into 
that cove where the Russian ship 
anchored.” 

He took her hand again and drew her 
quickly up the steps to the shoulder 
that formed the promontory. Then, 
presently, as the trees thinned, snow 
mountains opened, vista on _ vista, 
touched with alpine fire. Every cation 
was a waterway into the Unknown. 
Far off, where the brilliant sea cooled 
to opal, a dim headland marked the en- 
trance to the fiord where was situated 
Ketchikan, the only touch of civiliza- 
tion in many wilderness miles. The 
wood ended in a few stunted wind- 
twisted firs; then, suddenly, the trail 
dipped over a succession of benches to 
a small cove. 

3radley stood looking down into that 
little harbor. He saw plainly the rusty 
outcropping of a great ledge just above 
the water line, and in it, where the thick 
neck of the headland joined the moun- 


tain, a yawning cavern. “That’s it!” 
he said at last, and his voice deepened 
yet shook. “You see, Judith? That’s 
the old quarry where the Russian ship 
took on her cargoes. Come’’—he 


swung around and grasped her hands, 
shaking them slowly—‘I wanted you 
to be the first to congratulate me.” 

“IT do! I do!’ Her eyes were big 
and misty; her face was a transparency 
through which shone the inner glow. 
“But it’s all like a splendid fairy tale. 
See, there are the Gates of Pearl!” She 
drew her hands from his and looked 
off between the shining peaks, far and 
away to an amethyst stretch of sea. 
“Any moment your beautiful princess 
may arrive for you in a golden boat, 
and you will go sailing through, up and 
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up, on and on, into the purple soli- 
tudes.” 

Bradley laughed softly. “If I do, it’s 
a real girl, warm flesh, and blood, and 
soul, I’m going with; and it’s my own 
canoe that’s ready and waiting on the 
other side of this head. I’ve got to 
bring her around into the cove on the 
early tide to stake the claim and tack 
up my location notice at the abandoned 
quarry; then it’s off and away to make 
my entry before Ashe is awake.” He 
paused, watching her face with clouding 
eyes; then, “What made you promise 
to marry him?” he asked. 

She gave him a swift, startled look, 
and the light went out of her face. “My 
letter did reach you, after all,” she said. 

Bradley nodded. “This morning, at 
Ketchikan. That’s why I stopped to 
board the Halcyon, and risked bringing 
her here to my island. It wasn’t be- 
cause you loved him,” he went on. 
“How could you? A man like that, 
hard as brass, with a soul double-riv- 
eted to his stamp mills and concentra- 
tors.” 

“You are unjust. Burton Ashe is 
one of the most generous, honorable 
men I ever knew. He made a splendid 
endowment to the college library; and 
headed the subscription lists to the new 
gymnasium and the armory. The stu- 
dents simply adore him. And his in- 


fluence with the regents has secured 
father a science chair. You know the 
power he is in the Northwest. Men 
listen to Burton Ashe everywhere. 
Whatever he touches is a success. He 
never fails. What he wants’’—her 
voice wavered—“he always gets.” 

“So that was the reason, as I 
thought. And, of course, you counted 


the comfort, the luxury it meant for 
your mother the rest of her life.” 

“And this sea trip—you can see what 
it has done for her already. And Mr. 
Ashe promised to wait until I won my 
A. B. So much can—happen—I might 
even—die—in a year.” 

She covered the break in her voice 
with a forced little laugh, and started 
back across the promontory. The young 
engineer did not follow directly. His 
glance rested on her figure trailing 
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through the trees, and the smile rose 
again in his eyes. “But you won't die, 
sweetheart,” he said, under his breath, 
“and you won’t marry Burton Ashe!” 

He turned and looked down over the 
abrupt benches to the cove; his hands 
sought his pockets and his lips fluted 
their tuneful whistle. “It’s uncharted 
and unsurveyed,”’ he told himself 
finally, “but I can get my one hundred 
and sixty acres out of this shoulder; 
the formation runs straight through, 
practically all iron and copper. After- 
ward, I’ll climb up there and stake off 
a location by proxy for Sir Berresford’s 
American partner.” He paused to lift 
his glance to the bald crown of the 
mountain pushing above a field of snow. 
“That isn’t all alpine glory. Jove, the 
old man was right. It’s a solid cap of 
copper-iron.” 

Presently he stepped off the distance 
across the headland and, finding a 
broken bough, shaped it deftly with his 
knife. ‘Ashe will be wild,’ he said 
softly. “He will be ready to come down 
handsomely, but I can’t go back on Sir 
Berresford.” His eyes rested again on 
Judith, waiting now at the top of the 
first pitch to the village; then, as he set 
the stake where his measurement 
stopped, he shook his head. “It’s the 
hardest proposition I ever struck,” he 
added, “but I never found one yet I 
couldn’t swing. When there’s no way 
around, you’ve got to cut across.” 

Judith began the descent, and he 
quickened his steps to overtake her at 
the rocky stairs, ‘See here,” he said, 
“what’s your hurry? This ledge crum- 
bles. You must be careful.” 

He took her hand to help her over 
the difficult place, and, as they went 
down, the harbor and the totem-guarded 
street unfolded below them. “There is 
the yacht,” exclaimed Judith, “but 
where is the canoe?” 

“Why, she’s beached down there at 
the other end of the village. You see 
her now? Ashe must have changed his 
mind and had the sailors put him 
ashore. One of them has taken the 
tender to put the professor aboard. 
You see him there amidships? Work- 
ing, still, I’ll wager, on his notes. And 
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your mother must have gone below. 
But I don’t see Ashe anywhere.” 

The young engineer’s brows clouded. 
He led the way quickly on, searching 
the pitches of the bluff as he walked. 
Presently they stopped, feeling foothold 
over a slippery spur. The trail nar- 
rowed there, and made an acute turn, 
and, after a moment, Bradley grasped 
a stout spruce bough and swung him- 
self down; then, bracing against the 
bole of the tree, reached up to help Ju- 
dith. This position threw him out of 
the switchback and brought him on a 
line with the whale totem. 

A few feet below him, the bluff broke 
sheer to the beach. Suddenly, as he 
released her hand and started to regain 
the ledge, his attention was arrested by 
the rat-a-tat of a hammer under the 
cliff, and he dropped lower to a jut- 
ting rock. A gnarled and twisted fir 
clung beneath him, and, looking be- 
tween the boughs, he discovered one of 
the seamen from the Halcyon. He 
stood on the roof of the whale house, 
while he reached to tack a placard to 
the overhanging trunk of the tree. Be- 
yond the building, in a cleft of the 
rocky wall, Ashe himself was labori- 
ously setting a stake. 

Bradley worked cautiously away and 
joined Judith on the lower dip of the 
switchback. “Whit was it?” she asked. 

“Ashe’s location notice.” His voice 
was quiet, but it took a deeper note. 
His muscles stiffened; it was as if the 
steel in him, suddenly upheaving, 
cropped through. 

The girl stopped. Her breath came 
a little hard and quick, and, looking up 
in his face, a dread crept into her eyes. 
“Do you mean he is locating this 
ground ?” 

“He is going to try mighty hard. He 
has staked this side of the head. I 
don’t see how he knew about my moun- 
tain. I kept it dark. I didn’t suspect 
this was the island until that cable came 
from Wilbur. And I haven't told the 
story to a soul but Sir Berresford and 
you. But it wasn’t you, Judith. You 
wouldn’t have given my story away. 
Why, you used to wear my frat pin, and 
those letters of mine were—personal.”’ 
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Her lip trembled; her hand moved to 
her throat. “It was such a—splendid 
—story ” she began, and stopped. 

“You did tell him, then? You told 
Burton Ashe, the one man on the 
Pacific coast Sir Berresford warned me 
about. He had it straight from head- 
quarters that Ashe was looking for a 
smelter site. It’s nip and tuck whether 
his company or Sir Berresford’s gets 
a copper-iron proposition first.” 

“Oh, I see! I see! And, of course, 
when you wrote, you didn’t dream I 
knew Mr. Ashe—so well—and that we 
were all coming North on the Halcyon.” 

“No, that wasn’t my dream.” He 
paused, watching the flush sweep over 
her face. “But I guess it was a fool’s 
dream. And I got what I deserve; 
talking business to a girl.” 

He walked on, and, since the path 
was wider, and, for a short distance, 
comparatively level, she moved!’ beside 
him. After a moment she said: “I 
can’t tell you how sorry I am, but I am 
going to prove it some way—as soon as 
{ can. I didn’t believe Burton Ashe 
could do a mean thing. I never 
suspected this was more than a pleasure 
trip.. But he must take that notice 
down, now, to-night, or elsee——” Her 
glance fell to the diamond on her hand. 

“You mean he must take his jewelry 
back?” Bradley’s brows relaxed. “Then 








it’s all right, Judith, We will let 
that notice to prospectors hang. The 
Indians won't leave it posted long, here 
in their back yard. And it’s the entry 
that counts. It all rests on who find 
the recorder st. And I happen to 
know he isn’t at Ketchikan. He fol- 


lowed the stampede, and I met him ten 
miles this side of town, turning into the 
inlet where the beach strike was made, 
the day I started back after I lost my 
yawl. You understand, Judith. Ashe 
will sail the Halcyon straight for Ket- 
chikan in the morning—he won't need 
me to pilot—while I am running my 
canoe direct to the recorder. The moon 
will rise in an hour, and it’s daylight 
again at two. With this wind with us, 
I needn't wait for the early tide, and | 
could d on full sail, with you 
aboard, Judith, to manage the helm.” 


crow 
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The canoe finished her short tack out 
of the mouth of the inlet, and, coming 
about, stepped lightly up the wider 
channel. Behind her a red sun, rising 
over a glaciered height, touched the 
spume with a hundred elusive lights and 
changed the waves to running fire. 
Bradley made the sheet fast and came 
aft to relieve Judith at the helm. He 
stood for a moment watching an un- 
folding arm. “There are your Gates 
of Pearl,” ‘he said, ‘‘and there is the 
Haleyon—see her ?—just swinging into 
this sound. Ashe waited for the tide, 
as I expected, to carry him free of that 
reef,” 

There was a brief silence, during 
which they both watched the advancing 
yacht. Then Judith said: “Of course, 
he missed the canoe this morning, the 
instant he came on deck, but he won’t 
know about me until breakfast.” 

Bradley laughed. “By that time you 
will be aboard. Your mother will not 
have had a minute’s worry.” 

‘“‘Unless—she has found my note.” 

Bradley frowned a little, but the 
smile lurked in his eyes. His mineral 
claim was safe; regularly filed with the 
recorder. “So you wrote, did you, and 
told all about it?” 


Judith shook her head. “Not every- 


thing, though I almost told her last 
night. She was awake when I came 


down the companionway and called, 
‘Good night, Judith, safe aboard?’ I 
had my hand on the knob, then I re- 


be real ii explore! ul: | knew 

she d insist o1 ning, t ind 
¢ Tl h co ld bea the ha iship at 
night in an open canoe, so I just an 
wered. ‘Yes. mother. all safe.’ and hur 
Swered, Les, mother, all sate, and hur- 


ried on to my room. but, afterward, I 
tucked the note under her door. I ex- 
plained that we were starting on a 
little cruise in the canoe, and that she 
need not worry; the Halcyon would 
probably follow, and pick us up toward 
Ketchikan. And I said it wasn’t a lark, 
exactly, but that I was trying to right 
a very great wrong I had done you.” 
The color deepened in Judith’s face: 
she looked off again to the approaching 
yacht. “And I told her Mr. Ashe had 
deceived us,” she went on; “that he 
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meant to do a dishonorable thing, and 
I asked her to take care of his ring 
until I could return it—to him.” 

“You did that?” Bradley laughed 
softly, but his young heart spoke 
through his eyes. “And you are going 
back, now, like a soldier, to see it out.” 
And, after a moment, he added: “I’m 
not worth it, but I promise to do my 
best, all my life, sweetheart, to—keep 
you from being sorry.” 

Presently, as the Halcyon drew near, 
Judith said: “And, of course, Mr. Ashe 
can do absolutely nothing about the 
claim.” 

Bradley nodded his head slowly. “He 
can offer about fifty thousand for my 
relinquishment.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars?” She 
caught her breath. ‘And if he should?” 

“T shall tell him I’ve got to consult 
Sir Berresford.” 

“And Sir Berresford?” 


“Why, Sir Berresford will make it a 
hundred thousand, or else take me into 
the company. You see, the professor 
needn’t bother about that new science 
chair. He can spend all his time hunt- 
ing antiques. And your mother—well 
—she’s going to navigate a little boat 
of her own.” 


On board, the scholar was delib- 
erately folding Judith’s note. He had 
just read it aloud to his wife. “It was 
indiscreet,” he said, ‘most indiscreet. 
But, on the whole, I am glad it was 
Meriwether; he certainly understands 
how to manage his boat.” 

“Yes, I am very glad it is Merry.” 
Mrs. Holt settled back among her pil- 
lows with a smile. “But it was indis- 
creet—to leave this valuable ring under 
the stateroom door. You must take it 
at once, dear, with the note, to Mr. 
Ashe.” 





THE SCIENTIST 


ABOVE the bird and cloud I spread my wings and fly. 

I call across the sea and hear an answering cry 
From vasty silences. I speak and, at my breath, 
The mountains, hoary, old as life and grim as death, 
Are torn with pain. They groan in travail, bring to birth 
The gold that waiteth me since morning of the earth. 


Engines I make, for toys; great ships upon the deep. 

Some men I make to laugh and some I make to weep. 

Men honor me and count the wondrous things I do. 

But sometimes, all alone, I watch the long night through— 
And then I grow afraid. I call the stars by name— 

The names I gave—but Thou, dost Thou call them the same? 


So much I know—but what am I? The thing I seem 
I know; but what beyond the Vision and the dream 
Is this my soul? And whence came I and why? And where 


At last shall I embark? 


Shall I know Thee out there? 


HELEN BAKER PARKER. 
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IG Tom Darragh first saw 
Blackie Winn on the Seattle 
water front late one night in 
the early spring of ninety- 

eight ; saw him, in the feeble 

light cast by a single electric bulb over 
the door of a lonely warehouse, strug 
gling silently with four men. 

Tom didn’t know [ 





any of the four 
men; he didn’t know what the figh 
might be about; but he was Irish, a 
foe to the majority on general princi- 
ples. Then, too, the game silence of 
the swarthy little fellow’s battle against 
odds appealed to him. 


He crossed the street on the jump, 
and declared himself in on the fuss 
with a smashing right swing that 
caught one of the four, who crouched 
a few feet from the struggling Blacl 
waiting for a good opening to | 1 witl 
the blackjack that dandled from his 
raised right hand. He caught him just 


under the ear, and sent him skittering 
off the sidewalk, to lie prone and quiet 
with his face pressed into the muck of 
the street. 

Two of the men had Blackie gar 
roted from behind, and a third, with 
his left hand clutched in the neckband 
of the well-nigh helpless little fellow’s 
shirt, was raining blows on his unpro- 
tected face with his free right. 

Tom caught the fellow’s hand as he 
drew back his fist to strike, and, turn- 
ing, levered the surprised thug’s arm 
over his shi forward 


ulder and bent far 


CTT. 
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with a sudden mighty heave. The 
man’s feet described an are in the air 
as he shot lom’s shoulder. A 
scream of pain came from him as he 
thudded limply on the board walk, with 
a broken arm twisted helpless under 
him. 

efore Tom could straighten up he 
was caught from behind by one of the 
men who had held Blackie. His head 
was twisted in chancery, and a quick 
succession of dazing uppercuts thud- 
ded upon his face. Tom:struggled des- 
perately to break the hold, but strain 


as he might, he could do nothing. 





over 


Hlis legs were sagging from the brain 
daze of the blows on his jaw, and the 
blac! ness of unconsciousness is close 
upon him when he felt the grip that 

Id d choked him With a 

eme ef ] hed self 
free ttered id fell backward 

He lay inert for a moment, fighting 
for a grip on his senses. Then he rose 


weakly on one elbow and stared into 
the battered, anxious face of little 
Blackie, who leaned over him, panting. 
“All right?” Blackie questioned jerk- 
ily between hard-won breaths. “Sure 
you are! That bucko had you on the 
run there for a minute, though, didn’t 
he? TI got 1 on him 
just in time.” 
Tom sat up at 


] 1 lande 
tOOse anlhae lallaes 


1d looked around him. 
t 





The circle of ligh cast by the electric 
bulb showed no one but himself and 
Blackie. The litthe man grinned. 
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“Skipped,” he explained tersely. a little log hut throughout the long 
“Weather got too warm for ‘em. Y’all arctic darkness, with never a_ harsh 
word between them—and than this 


right now ?” 

Tom felt of his battered face gin- 
gerly. “Sure!” And then quizzically: 
“Say, what was the fightin’ about, any- 
how ?” 

Blackie shrugged. 

“I flashed a little money in a saloon 
up the line, an’ they tolled me off down 
here an’ tried to peel it away from 
me.” He studied Tom critically. 

“Miner?” he questioned. 

Tom nodded. “Some. 
in from Colorado.” 

“Arizona mostly,” Blackie submitted 
for himself. ‘Goin’ north?” 

“Yeh.” 

“So’m I.” 

The two men studied each other 
for a long minute in the dim light, and 
in that minute a partnership that need- 
ed no legal word to bind either party in 
luck or trouble was formed. Darragh 
nodded in the general direction of up- 
town. 

“Le’s go have a drink,” he suggested. 


I just blew 


“Sure!” Blackie fell into step beside 
him. “You're some scrapper,” he 
praised. 

Darragh grinned fondly down at 


’ 


him, “There ain’t much of you,” he 
bantered in return, “but I reckon what 
there is ‘Ill do to take out in rude com- 
pany.” 


Two weeks later they sailed together 
for Skagway. They owned jointly a 
piece of ground on Eldorado, in the 
Klondike, which they sold for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Together they 
journeyed out to San Francisco, and 
burned up half of it in one wild, joy- 
ous, three months’ spree. Together 
they went back into the North, and 
sank the remaining fifty thousand in a 
hole in the ground on one of the Fair- 
banks creeks that never panned out. 
They were together in Nome after that 
—all over the great Northland. Some- 
times they had small strokes of luck, 
and were in funds; much of the time 
they were broke; all the time they were 
firm friends. They spent whole win- 
ters inside alone, holed up together in 

10 


there is no greater proof of perfect 


friendship. They were known the 
length and breadth of Alaska, and 
everywhere that men of the North 


gathered the strength of the tie that 
bound these two was a stock subject 
of conversation. 

Late in the summer of nineteen-eight 
they fought their way four hundred 
miles up the Kuskokwim, and secured 
a lay on two claims on Geary Creek, in 
the newly discovered Mulkhatna coun- 
try. It was there that the first break 
occurred in the friendship that had 
been so suddenly formed that spring 
night ten years before on the far-away 
Seattle water front. 


It was caused by a woman. The 
manner of woman she was, and the 
things she did demand a description 
of Malamute City, the main camp in 
the Mulkhatna district, and of the life 
of its people. 

It was a log-hut and whipsawed- 
lumber town, for transportation was 
difficult, and the camp was too new to 
boast a local sawmill. There was one 
street, an eighth of a mile long, and 
lined on both sides with saloons, dance 
halls, and an occasional trading store. 
On either side of the street the little 
cabins etched a ragged fringe of pictur- 
esque semicivilization on the half 
cleared hillsides. The camp was in the 
first year of its existence, and was tre 
mendously difficult to get into. This 
will tell any one acquainted -with the 
country the breed of men _ gathered 
there that winter. Not all of them, nor 
a majority, were bad; but every man 
in Malamute City that first year was 
a hard man. Otherwise he wouldn't 
have been there. 

The fact of a man’s arrival in camp 
was a guarantee that he was a hard, 
fighting man, for to arrive there meant 
to have dared, and fought hard, and 
If a man didn’t win he didn’t 


won. 
arrive. The glacial waters of the 
Northern streams and the melting 


snows of mountain and valley often re- 
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veal in grisly terms the tragedy of those 
who lost. 

There were about four hundred men 
in Malamute City that first winter, and 
thirty women. Some were the wives 
of the miners and merchants in the 
camp; some were the women of the 
dance halls; and one of the thirty was 
Nellie Porter. 

She was Alganik Porter’s sister. AJ- 
ganik was a shyster lawyer who had 
come into the country in the first days 
of Dawson. He hadn’t been a shyster 
when he came, but his morality was not 
of the fiber that holds firm in the drear, 
wild immensity of the North. Loneli- 
ness, “hooch,” and gambling did their 
work, and he stayed on in the arctic, 
a jackal prowling after ignorant min- 
ers at new strikes. At Malamute he 
had a saloon and general store. His 
sister had joined him at Bethel, at the 
mouth of the Kuskokwim, that sum- 
mer, and he had brought her up the 
river with him. She was a sinuous, 
brilliant blonde, with lips that were too 
full and red, and eyes that were too 
bright and cold. She was in the store 
a great deal of the time, and it was 
there that Blackie and Tom met her. 


They had neither boilers nor drills 
for the taking of a winter dump, so 
soon after the freeze-up they left their 
cabin out on the creek and packed into 
Malamute City to spend the winter. 
Within a week after they had been 
introduced to Miss Porter in the store 
each was harboring a concealed grudge 
against the other. Neither admitted 
even to himself that this grudge was 
caused by jealousy, or that Miss Porter 
had anything whatever to do with it. 

Blackie was mad _ because Tom 
snored intolerably. This had never be- 
fore bothered him in all the years of 
their association; but now he became 
very indignant about it. Tom had no 
business to keep a man awake like that. 
If he couldn’t keep from snoring he 
ought to have the grace to suggest get- 
ting a separate cabin. If he didn’t 
make some acknowledgment of his 
fault pretty soon, or quit it, he— 
Blackie—would have something to say 
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about it himself. The fact that he said 
nothing at all to Tom about it was an 
indication of trouble. Grudges grow 
fat on silence. 

Tom discovered that Blackie didn’t 
wash the dishes clean. Blackie had no 
business to be careless that way. If 
he didn’t mend his ways pretty soon, 
he—Tom—would have something to 
say about it that Blackie would re- 
member. On the days when it was 
Blackie’s turn to wash the dishes Tom 
always made an examination of them 
ii his absence, and always found cause 
for anger. He would wash them over 
again, pitying himself meanwhile, and 
then take long walks alone, carefully 
planning the cutting things he would 
say to Blackie some time. 

Blackie took to staying awake pur- 
posely until after Tom went to sleep. 
Then he would lie in his bunk in the 
dark, tense with anger, and curse his 
unconscious partner in savage whis- 
pers. 

It was near to the spring break-up 
before the change in their long rela- 
tionship was vocally acknowledged by 
either. They had not spoken for four 
days, and this morning, as Blackie drew 
up his chair to the breakfast table, he 
accidentally set one leg of it on Tom’s 
foot. 

Tom tried to speak naturally, but his 
voice shook as he said: “Excuse me, 
but—but you—you’ve got your chair 
on my foot.” 

Blackie got up quickly. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said thickly. “I didn’t 
mean to——” 

The men’s eyes met and held. The 
memory of the friendship that had been 
theirs was sacred to each, afd each 
fought against the savage spell of hate 
that jealousy had woven about them; 
but it was useless. 

Tom rose slowly, silently, inch by 
inch, out of his chair, and, with no 
other sound than their gradually quick- 
ening hoarse breaths, the two men, 
glaring unutterable hatred into each 
other’s eyes, leaned slowly toward each 
other, as if drawn together by an in- 
visible, irresistible noose that encircled 
them and was gradually tightening. 
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It was Blackie who broke the ten- 
sion. He broke it with a hoarse, mad, 
utterly inarticulate scream of animal 
rage, and lunged at his partner. 

The two men went to the floor, 
locked in each other’s arms, and fight- 
ing like wildcats. Scratching, gouging, 
kicking, and striking, they rolled about, 
bellowing out the accumulated venom 
of months of silent hatred. 

The fight raged all over the cabin 
for fifteen minutes, and at length, 
straining and swaying about, they 
crashed into the door, tearing it from 
its hinges, and rolled together in the 
snow outside. 

A number of men from the near-by 
cabins tore the two apart and held 
them. 

“I—I don’t want—want to kill you,” 
Blackie panted as soon as he was able 
to speak. “I—I don’t want to do that, 
but if I get a chance I will—d’ye hear 
me? I don't want to, but I got to do 
it if I get a chance. You get out of 
this town now! Keep away from me, 
an’ get out o' this town! I don’t want 
to kill you.” 

“T reckon I'll take a chance on it,” 
Tom answered. “If there’s goin’ to be 
any gettin’ out o’ town done, you'll have 
to do it. I don’t want no killin’ out 
o’ this myself, but the first time I get 
a chance, Blackie, damn you, I’m goin’ 
to get you, I am!” 

Blackie nodded. “Keep heeled,” he 
said shortly. “The first time I get 
sight 9’ you I’m on the shoot. You've 
had your warnin’.” 

“It goes double,” Tom _ returned 
“You keep this cabin. I'll move.” 

“You will not! 1 won’t take no fa- 
vors from you. I'll move myself.” 

Neither of them would accept the 
other’s interest in the cabin, and they 
removed their respective belongings to 
shacks in opposite ends of the camp. 

lor a week their friends maneuvered 
successfully to keep them apart, argu- 
ing meanwhile unsuccessfully in an at- 
tempt to patch up the quarrel. 

They continued to call at the store 
on alternate days, according to the cus- 
tom they had tacitly formed, and the 


friends of each waited in tense expec- 
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tation of the inevitable time of the 
chance meeting. 

The first quarrel took place on a 
Monday. The following Monday was 
Blackie’s allotted day for calling at the 
store. 

“She ain’t here,” Alganik answered 
his inquiry for Miss Porter. ‘Gone 
out somewhere with Tacky Smith.” 

“Tacky Smith!” Blackie echoed 
blankly. “Tacky What you want 
to leave her go out somewheres with a 
card shark like him for?” 

Alganik shrugged. “She’s her own 
boss.” 

“Yes, I know, but 
be back?” 

“Didn't 
tersely. 

Blackie went away filled with a 
vague dread. Smith he had often seen 
around the store, and thought nothing 
of it; the store was a common loaf- 
ing place for all. But that Miss Por- 
ter should go out with him! This 
Tacky Smith was a gambler and a 
crook and an all-around bad man. 
Blackie worried alone in his cabin all 
that afternoon, and in the evening re- 
turned to the store. 

“Ain't got back 
formed him. 

“Well, say, hadn't we better get up 
a party an’ go out an’-—” 

“Aw, don’t be aa old woman!” AI- 
ganik scoffed. “They took the dogs, 
an’ most likely went up on the sum- 
mit If they did, they couldn't get 
much before midnight. She’s 
been wantin’ to ride back o’ them 
huskies o’ Smith’s for a ‘long time. 
Likely she'll make a good trip of it 
now she’s out with him.” 

Blackie went away partially comfort- 
ed. Smith owned the finest dog team 
in the entire country, and it was con- 
ceivable that she might have wanted to 
ride behind it. A vague sense of mis- 
giving troubled him, however. 

*“Dog-gone!’’ he muttered as he sat 
on the edge of his bunk, undressing, 
that night. “I may be a darn old 
woman, but it don’t look real right to 
me somehow. No, sir!” 

The next morning Tom showed up 


When'll she 
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say,’ Alganik answered 


Alganik in- 


yet,” 


bac k 
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at the store. Alganik met him with an 
anxious face. 

“There’s something maybe you'd 
ought to know,” he confided. “Nellie 
—she’s lit out with that guy Smith.” 

Tom stared. ‘“Lit—lit out?” he ques- 





tioned blankly. ‘“What—what d’ye 
mean ?” 
“Skipped,” = Alganik _ elucidated. 


“Blown the works. Hiked for the out- 
side with him on a honeymoon tour.” 
Tom wet his lips and swallowed 





hard. “I—I don’t believe it!” he said 
hoarsely. “It’s a lie! Why, she was 
here ; 

“Don’t look reasonable,” Alganik 


agreed. “But when she didn’t get in 
by midnight last night I went over to 
her shack, and found this note pinned 
to her pillow.” 

He handed Tom a note. 


Dear BrotHer: When you 
will probably be far on my way to the 
States. I am going with Smith. We love 
each other, and will be married by the mis- 
sionary at Bethel. It will be silly for you to 
follow and try to overtake me. We have 
the best team in the country and a good 
start. Good-by, and luck, and love. 

NELLIE. 


It read: 
read this I 


“Tt’s a lie!’ Tom croaked when he 
had read it. “It ain’t so. I don’t care 
what she wrote. Why, she was 2 

“Notice anything peculiar about the 
handwriting?” Alganik interrupted. 

“Peculiar? Why, it looks a little 
shaky an’ like’s if—— By the Lord— 
that’s it! It ain’t her handwritin’. It’s 





a forgery! That skunk Smith——’ 
“Tust what I think,” Alganik agreed. 
“I don't believe that’s her handwrit- 


in’, though it’s a fair imitation of it. 
Smith—he’s gone an’ 3 

“He’s kidnaped her, an’ left this note 
so’s to keep any of us from tryin’ to 
follow him up,” Tom declared excited- 
ly. “I knowed the thing was a lie. 
Why, she——” 





“S-h-h-h-h!” Alganik warned sud- 
denly. “Here comes Blackie. Easy, 


” 





now, Tom! Don’t you 


Tom stepped to the door with his 
hands held high over his head. Blackie, 
a few steps down the street, crouched 
with his hand on his hip. 

“Nix on 


that stuff!’ Tom warned 
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sharply. “Not now. Listen to what 
I’ve got to say to you first.” 

He approached the wary Blackie with 
his hands still held high. In one he 
grasped the note. 

“Read it,” he said shortly, handing 
it to the little man and raising his hand 
again. 

Blackie read. 

“Lie!” he yelled. “She ain’t done no 
such thing! Why, she was 

“T know she ain’t,” Tom interrupted 
him. ‘That’s what I’m goin’ to talk 
to you about. Smith—he forged that 
note an’ kidnaped her. He left that 
here so’s we wouldn’t “make no try to 
follow him.” 

“T knowed it!” Blackie wailed. “I 
knowed last night that somethin’ or 
other in this deal was crooked.” 

“He’s got the best team in the land, 
an’ he’s some real musher,” Tom said. 
“He’s some handicapped by havin’ her 
to tote along with him, but he’ll be hard 
to catch. There ain’t no two men in 
the camp can work on the trail like 
you an’ me. I reckon we team together 
till this job’s done, an’ tend to our 
shootin’ later, huh?” 

“Get packed,” Blackie answered 
shortly. “We can get Dutch Louie’s 
dogs an’ sled for fifteen hundred. It’s 
the best mushin’ outfit left in camp. 
You pay half?” 

“Sure! Make the dicker, an’ we'll 
pack an’ hike.” 

Blackie scurried away to secure the 
team, and Tom returned to the store. 

“We'll get ’em,” he assured Alganik 
grimly. “You better not try to go 
along. You’d never keep in sight o’ 
me an’ Blackie, an’ we ain’t goin’ to 
have no time to wait for nobody.” 

“Better make right sure o’ 
things stand before you start any 
shooting,” Alganik called after him 
anxiously. “We ain’t right sure that 
note was forged. You'd better 





how 





“We'll manage it proper,’ Tom as- 
sured him, and hurried out. 
Half an hour later, with a_ sled 


packed light and drawn by eight of 
the best dogs in the country next to 
those of the man they were pursuing, 
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Blackie and Tom swung out of town, 
partners once more in the arduous trail 
work they knew so well and worked 
at together with such automatic pre- 
cision and thorough understanding, one 
of the other, that miles a day were add- 
ed to the distance traveled by any team 
they drove over what could be accom- 
plished by the same team with less ex- 
pert handling. 

For eight days they traveled without 
speaking. Both of them knew that the 
river was near to the break-up, but 
neither spoke of it. Ten days out, and 
one hundred and fifty miles from 
Bethel, the ice started. 

It was in the early morning, and the 
two men were asleep in their camp in 
a clump of shrub pine on the first 
bench of the river bank. The crunch- 
ing, grinding roar of the moving ice 
brought both out of their bags to stare 
at a wonderful sight. Great blocks of 
ice, some of them a hundred feet 
square, were moving with the current, 
swirling about in a titanic commotion. 
Now and then the channel would jam 
momentarily, and the huge blocks, 
crashing into the barrier from behind, 
would rear on end, standing out of the 
water fifty and sixty feet. Oncoming 
blocks would crash into the upended 
mass, and it would explode with a 
sharp roar into dozens of great, gleam- 
ing fragments of flying ice that show- 
ered down onto the jam and dove with 
great splashes of spray into the clear 
water in front of it. Then the pres- 
sure from behind would become great 
enough to break the jam, and the whole 
of it would go out with a reverberating 
detonation, the while great cakes of ice 
were thrown high in the air; and the 
frozen, swirling procession down the 
river with the swift current would be- 
gin once more. 

The two men watched for some time 
in silence, and in silence cooked their 
scanty breakfast, packed, forced the 
snarling dogs into the harness, and took 
up the trail once more. 

All that morning the thunder of 
breaking jams roared in their ears as 
they wound down along the river bank. 

It was nearing noon when they came 
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upon a trapper’s cabin. <A _ heavily 
bearded man standing in.the doorway 
greeted them. 

“Country’s gettin’ crowded,” he ob- 
served as they drove up. “Man can’t 
have no more privacy at all. Man an’ 
a woman blowed in las’ night an’ et 
with me; now you guys come along an’ 
bother.” 

“Man an’ a woman?” Blackie ques- 
tioned eagerly. ‘Las’ night?” 

“Yeh. I reckon they’d camped with 
me for the night, but they was honin’ 
to make it across the river ‘fore she 
broke up. Didn’t cross none too soon, 
did they? 

Blackie and Tom turned and gazed 
at the swirling, grinding chaos of great 
ice cakes that separated them from the 
opposite bank. Then they looked at 
one another, and the eyes of each held 
a question. Blackie answered it. 

“Not a chance,” he said decidedly. 
“No way o’ gettin’ across, an’ she may 
be days before she clears enough to 
make it in a boat.” 

“Find a jam stuck tight enough to 
give you a chance for your white alley, 
an’ make it across in the clear water 
just below,” Tom suggested. 

Blackie snorted. “Find a place was 
jammed tight enough, an’ then build 
a boat y 

He stared moodily out over the river. 

“She'll jam right here if that big 
cake on the other side there turns side- 
ways an’ sticks before She’s turn- 
in’! See that? That'll jam her in this 
curve, sure. She’s stuck! I know it! 
She’s jammin’ !” 

He turned excitedly to Tom. “This 
guy’s got a ‘shovel nose’ up on the 
roof there. If she’ll hold water ? 

Tom sprang toward the cabin. ‘Help 
me down with her,” he cried, grabbing 
one end of the boat on the low eaves of 
the cabin. “It ain’t more’n a hundred 
an’ fifty yards across. As soon‘as she 
clears in front o’ the jam, we'll y 

“Down with her!” Blackie shouted 
back jubilantly, grabbing the other end 
of the boat. “We'll go!” 

“That’s my boat you’re handlin’,” the 
trapper observed mildly, ‘an’ she’s 
worth a hundred an’ fifty, but I'll just 
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chip her in for the privilege o’ seein’ 
you two fools die a queer death. That 
little jam’s liable to go out any min- 
ute.” 

The ice barrier was growing larger. 
Great cakes crashing into it from be- 
hind upended and broke, or were 
forced up onto it, adding to its height. 
The roar of the great masses grinding 
together made speech useless. In front 
of it the water was already nearly free 
from ice the entire way across the 
river. 

The two men hurried the boat down 
the bank and slid it off the shore ice 
into the clear water just under the face 
of the jam. Then they carried down 
grub and their tent from the sled, and, 
with Tom at the oars, Blackie shoved 
off. 

The trapper stood in the doorway of 
his cabin, smoking and watching the 
boat’s progress speculatively. 

The boat was nearly in the middle 
of the channel before the thing he 
looked for happened. With a swelling 
roar, the great jam broke. He saw 
Tom turn the boat and run its nose fair 
against the ragged ice wall that tow- 
ered high above. He saw the two men 
leap out upon a projecting flat cake 
and scramble up to the top of the bar- 
rier, leaping from cake to cake as the 
whole mass began to move. 

He saw a great block, on which both 
men lit for a moment on their wild 
flight back toward the shore, forced up- 
ward by the pressure, suddenly shoot 
high into the air. The men were lifted 
and thrown from it like two tiny pel- 
lets shot from some mighty catapult. 

One of ‘them rose and started his 
mad run again; the other lay quiet on 
the top of the huge, gradually tilting 
block of ice on which he had dropped. 

The man who still ran was Tom. 
After a moment he stopped, looked 
back, and, turning, retraced his way 
toward where Blackie lay still. 

The trapper in the doorway shook 
his head. 


“Might o’ made it if he’d o’ kep’ 


on,” he observed to himself judicially. 
“Knowed he was a fool.” 
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Tom reached the unconscious 
Blackie, and, with a quick heave, slung 
the limp form over his shoulder. ‘Then 
he turned, and, leaning forward under 
his burden, started once more on his 
seemingly hopeless journey toward the 
shore, seventy-five yards away. 

The jam was fairly broken now. On 
every side of the leaping man great 
blocks of the tortured ice shot high 
into the air and crashed down all about 
him. That he was not crushed was a 
miracle. Leaping from moving cake 
to moving cake, stumbling, falling, 
dodging the flying ice, by a miracle he 
reached the shore and staggered up 
to the bank. 

The imperturbable trapper came 
down from his cabin to meet him, and 
helped him up the bank with Blackie. 
Arrived at the door, they turned and 
looked back. The jam was gone. 
Where Tom had made his way back 
to the shore from the center of the 
river was a swirling procession of ice 
cakes with larger stretches of open wa- 
ter between them that no man could 
have negotiated. 

“Knowed you was a fool,” the trap- 
per commented as they laid Blackie on 
the bunk. “The Almighty takes care 
o’ fools that ain’t got the sense to look 
out for theirselves. No man_ livin’ 
could ’a’ come in over that muss the 
way you did on his own brains an’ 
feet. You’re a fool, an’ you was took 
care of accordin’.” 


Blackie was not badly hurt. His 
ankle was sprained severely, and _ his 
head was gashed and bruised just back 
of one ear. He was conscious when 
they laid him out in the cabin. 

“T wasn’t clear out,” he said huskily 
to Tom, as the latter sat on the side 
of the bunk, bathing the injured head. 
“T couldn’t move, but I knew what you 
were doin’. You sure saved my life, 
old-timer.” 


“What about it?’ Tom demanded. 
“You'd ’a’ done it for me, wouldn’t 
you?” 


“Why, sure!” said Blackie simply. 
“Well, then?” said Tom, 
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“T can’t mush on this leg,’’ Blackie 
began, after a time. ‘You'll have to 
hike out alone.” 

“I reckon so,” Tom answered, with- 
out any show of enthusiasm. 

“Say,” Blackie exploded suddenly, “I 
ain’t goin’ to marry Miss Porter. Not 
nohow. All of a sudden I don’t seem 
to care a whole lot about it. You go 
to it. She promised to marry me, but 
I know she ig 

“She did?” Tom yelled. 
promised to marry me!” 

The two men stared vacuously at one 
another. 

“S-say, 
money from you?” 
after a moment. 

“Three thousan’ 
mitted sheepishly. 

Blackie nodded. 





“Why, she 


did—did she borrow some 

Blackie inquired, 
dollars,” Tom ad- 
“Wouldn't tell you 
what she needed it for? Said if you 
loved her you'd trust her? Uhu! She 
got nigh four thousan’ from me.” 

“T wonder if Alganik was in on the 
Tom began. 


THE 


UNSEEN 


“Sure!” Blackie said scornfully. “I 
reckon he sprung that fake note to get 
us out 0’ camp so’s we wouldn’t raise 
no trouble for him. Two guys tipped 
me off that Tacky Smith was her hus- 
band. One of ’em put up a right hard 
fight, too; I skinned my knuckles all 
up on him.” 

Tom rolled a cigarette, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“They tell me that Candle country, 
up north o’ Nome, is right,” he ob- 
served, after a time, with apparent ir- 
relevance. ‘They do say she’s the com- 
in’ land for placer.” 

Blackie studied the rude ceiling in- 
tently. ‘‘Well—well, le’s get an’ out- 
fit together an’ go up an’ play it this 
summer,” he suggested shakily. 

Tom grinned at him fondly. “Sure 
thing!” he assented heartily. He 
heaved a great sigh of relief. “You 
fire-eatin’ little fist,” he growled affec- 
tionately. “Dog-gone! Say, it’s awful 
bum stuff to split a fine pair o’ jacks 
to draw for a phony queen, ain’t it?” 





MIRACLE 


HE Angel of the night when night was gone 
High upon Heaven’s ramparts cried “The Dawn.” 


And wheeling worlds grew radiant with the one 
And undiminished glory of the sun. 


And Angel, Seraph, Saint, and Cherubim 
Raised to the morning their exultant hymn. 


All Heaven thrilled anew to look upon 
The great recurring miracle of dawn. 


And in the little worlds beneath them—men 
Rose, yawned, and ate, and turned to toil again. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 














SUMORS have been rife all 
season to the effect that the 
Century Theater—erstwhile 
the New Theater—built so 
enormously and expensively 
by certain Wall Street experts with art 
yearnings, and recently the scene of 
Liebler & Co.’s big spectacles, is to pass 
into the hands of Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree. These rumors have been 
vigorously denied by the Lieblers and 
by Sir Herbert Tree; yet they persist. 
One matter of interest is admitted, and 
that is that Tree will bring his London 
company next season for from ten to 
twenty weeks of repertoire, chiefly 
Shakespearian, at the Century. 

There is a field here for a producing 
manager of culture, experience, tradi- 
tions, and original bent. It would be 
an excellent thing for the American 
theater if Tree uld take a house in 
New York and make _ productions. 
Whatever opinions are held of Tree’s 
acting—and they are many—all concede 
him to be an artist in the presentation 
of a play. It seems that our present 
managers, with their present perspective 
on the theater, have done as much as 
they can do for it, unaided. They have 
accomplished much of value. Working 
from the opposite point of view, they 
have discovered that the theater cannot 
be syndicated into a mere business and 
remain that. 

The dramatic art can no more be per- 
manently syndicated, commercialized, 








subjected to an utterly business control 





for material ends, than the passion of 
a Beethoven sonata can be syndicated, 
or the immortal progress in the wind- 
filled wings of the sculptured “Vic- 
tory”; the speech of light in Rem- 
brandt’s pictures, or the infinite revela- 
tions intangibly made in the art of great 
actors; the sweep of epic verse or the 
sweep of wind on the Colorado ranges; 
the pure passions of Earth, opening her 
thousand portals to the spring, or the 
melody of heaven when “the morning 
stars sang together.” Drama, the sum- 
mit of the arts, has caught up all these 
passions and forms of expression, and 
appropriated them for the expression of 
its own myriad moods. Dramatic art - 
the hands of commerce to-day is like 
strong und unruly child in the pre anes 
control of a nurse who grows dodder- 
ing. There j is a gate at the end of the 
garden, meadows beyond, floral and 
sunlit—and the child will go. For, after 
all, the true vocation of art and children 
is to make play and not money! 

During the past month the New York 
theater-going public has had one play 
and two individual performers to thank 
for its happiest moments. The play is 
“The Yellow Jacket,” by George Hazel- 
ton and J. Harry Benrimo, produced by 
Harris & Selwyn at the Fulton Theater. 
The individual performers are Adeline 
Genée and Harry Lauder. 

“The Yellow Jacket” is a Chinese 
story, dramatized and played in the Chi- 
nese manner under the direction of Mr. 

3enrimo, who learned his Orient in old 
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Francisco’s marvelous Chinese 
quarter. The stage is a replica of the 
Jackson Street Chinese theater before 
the earthquake. 

Chorus—Signor Perugini—appears 
before the bedragoned curtains, robed 
in jade finger nails and a superabun- 
dance of splendiferous mandarin coats, 
and explains to the audience what each 
act is to be about. He tells the spec- 
tators how they are to receive the play 
and the players, and further enjoins 
upon them to remember that the prop- 
erty man—the busiest and most con- 
spicuous person on the stage—is to 
their eyes invisible. 

Signor Perugini is a rich joy in this 
Mongolianized Greek réle. How the 
“old-time” manner and method—so 
scoffed at by,our modern patter artists 
—justifies itself as the only manner and 
method when a réle is written that de- 
mands diction, elocution, finely flavored 
reading, poise, and the ability to project 
character, sense, and scene through in- 
flection and intonation alone! Signor 
Perugini’s art dates from the time when 
actors /earned their craft, learned it un- 
der the masters of it. “The Yellow 
Jacket” could not ‘“‘get across”—as the 
stage slang puts it—without the artist- 
ry of which he is so able an exponent. 

The property man, dressed in the plain 
black, with little black skullcap, that 
we see on the ordinary Chinaman who 
shuffles about our streets, comes out and 
bangs a crude gong several times, and 
retires again through the curtains to 
the stage. The Chorus, with sumptu- 
ous Oriental deliberateness, expressed 
in the dignified waddle and the abdomi- 
nal hauteur of the rich Mongol, takes 
his departure between the curtains, say- 
ing: “I bow; I bow; I bow.” It is an 
exquisite performance, and its conse- 
quent applause well earned. 

Parting curtains disclose a curious 
stage picture. Alcoved at the back is 
the orchestral trio playing weird, but by 
no means unpleasing, Chinese music 
—composed by W. Furst—on instru- 
ments designed for such sounds, and 
none other. In front of the orchestra 
stands Signor Chorus Perugini at a 
small table. The stage is surrounded by 
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embroidered or painted curtains. There 
are two doorways at the back, right for 
entrances, and left for exits; a single 
portiére hangs over each. To the right 
of the stage—these lefts and rights are 
given from the audience’s viewpoint— 
are the properties, the property man, 
and his two assistants sitting among 
them. 

At a signal from the property man, 
Chorus informs us that Il’ Sin Yin, 
The Great, governor of the province, is 
about to enter upon the scene—which 
has now become a room in his palace— 
to deplore his sorrow in having as first 
wife Chee foo, whose charm has 
waned for him, while his august heart 
hungers for Due Jung Fah, his second 
wife. 

Chee Moo has a baby son, who is 
supposed to be deformed—only “sup- 
posed,” however, the supposition being 
due to the witcheries of Tso—Fancy 
Beauty—maid to Il" Sin’s second wife, 
who has cast a spell over the court in 
order to discredit the first wife, bring 
about her “honorable demise,’ and 
cause the ascension of the second wife 
to the coveted place on The Great's 
throne. 

And let it here be set down that the 
witcheries of Tso, in the person of An- 
toinette Walker, are more than suffi- 
cient to put a spell on any court—even 
that court of last appeal, the audience. 
Her performance contains more than 
witchery, however; it has art, it is act- 
ing. Her sweet, clear voice is not the 
least of her assets. 

To return to Messrs. Hazelton and 
Benrimo’s story, after this pleasant di- 
gression of the little Walker, Tai Fah 
Min, the father of the second wife, 
comes to visit ]Vu Sin Yin. He arrives 
on his milk-white charger; the charger 
is indicated by the thumping and pranc- 
ing of the actor. The invisible property 
man puts down the bowl from which 
he has been eating rice—real, not imag- 
inary—shuffles forward, and _ leads 
away the suggested horse; then, with 
a bored expression, he returns to his 
rice bowl. 

Tai Fah Min and The Great arrange 
for the murder of Chee Moo with Lee 
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Sin, a farmer, whose wife is Chee 
Moo’s maid. Lee Sin murders Tso in- 
stead, “carves her face to look like Chee 
Moo,” and serves the head—a red bag 
—to The Great in a basket during tea. 

An elderly spirit gentleman appears 
in- heaven—a balcony over the musi- 
cians—and tells Chee Joo to leave her 
baby—with his name and ancestry writ- 
ten on his diminutive shirt in her blood 
—by the roadside, and come to heaven. 
The baby is a block of wood. While 
Chee Moo is writing, the property man 
places a stepladder under the balcony, 
and returns to his place to finish the 
pot of tea which Tai Fah Alin and The 
Great began. 

Chee Moo dies on the floor, then 
arises and climbs the ladder. Lee Sin 
finds the child, [Vu Hoo Git, and brings 
it up as his own. So ends Act I. The 
curtains fall. Chorus Perugini, in an- 
other outlay of mandarin coats, comes 
before them to expound the past act 
and the act to come. 

It is now twenty years later, we learn 
from the plump and portly Chorus’ vo- 
luminous remarks. I]’« Hoo Git is full 
grown into a leaping, buoyant youth, 
who demands to know his ancestry, and 
to see the world, much to the perturba- 
tion of his good foster parents. 

At the same time, the Daffodil, 
wicked son of The Great’s second wife, 
and usurper of Il!’u Hoo Git’s throne, 
walking among his mulberry trees— 
four ebony stools—and anon smelling a 
lilac bush—a bunch of paper flowers 
held to his nose by the property man— 
is informed by the evil spirits within 
him that I’ Hoo Git is coming to 
seek his ancestors and his heritage. He 
sends Yin Suey Gong—Purveyor of 
Hearts—who is so evil that he is hump- 
backed, to intercept Iu Hoo Git, and 
enmesh him in sensuous pleasures so 
that his virtuous character shall decay. 
“Thus,” remarks the lisping Daffodil, 
“do I contend with brawn.” 

Purveyor of Hearts meets Vu Hoo 
Git, as one might say, on the threshold 
of his young career, and, stays his 


mounting steps with Antoinette Walker, 
redivivus 


Cloud. 


as Chow Jl’an—Autumn 
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A passing cloud the youth finds her 
to be, after he has paid his whole purse 
for her; for an emperor beckons with 
jeweled finger nails, and Purveyor of 
Hearts guides Chow IVan forth, while 
she graciously, even eagerly, remarks: 
“Lead me to his fascinations!” 

There is an exquisite love-boat scene 
ere the Cloud passes. This is the deft- 
est moment in the writing and the act- 
ing; a moonlit, lily-starred river afloat 
with love barges drifting into the pur- 
ple mists, with faint echoes of passion 
songs stirring the sensuous summer air 
—all this is conjured into the eyes and 
ears of the audience through their im- 
aginations. The actual scene of the 
stage is a vench with Il’u Hoo Git and 
Chow Jl’an lolling upon it. Two as- 
sistant property men stand behind mov- 
ing bamboo poles, to represent oars; 
and one of the orchestra, in full view, 
rubs sandpaper to make the noise of 
waves. Good! If Messrs. Benrimo 
and Hazelton can convert the great 
American theater public from the art- 
killing, ‘‘show-me,” materialistic atti- 
tude, into which it seems to have been 
cemented by a decade of crude mechani- 
cal realism, and induce it to use, and 
enjoy, imagination, they will have ac- 
complished an immense and far-reach- 
ing thing for the stage of their day. 

The departure of fickle Chow Ian 
awakens IV’u Hoo Git to the futilities 
of pleasure. Thenceforth he seeks duty 
and pure love, climbing mountains of 
stools, and crossing itmaginary torrents, 
assisted by the leisurely property man, 
who forgets not to give the mountain 
peak a final whisk with his long-han- 
dled feather duster, after he has ad- 
justed it in the youth’s path. 

A rather long last act completes the 
Pilgrim’s Progress of these Oriental 
Bunyans, Messrs. Hazelton and Ben- 
rimo. /l’%u Hoo Git weds his lovely 
Plum Blossom, and ascends the throne 
of his ancestors. 

Very good interpretations are given 
by George Relph, first as The Great, 
and then as Il’ Hoo Git; and by Regi- 
nald Barlow as Tai Fah Min and Pur- 
vevor of Hearts. The Plum Blossom 
of Juliette Day is a lovely and delicate 
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bit of sincere and poetic ingenuous- 
ness. The costuming is almost unbe- 
lievably lavish and beautiful. The sa- 
tire and symbolism of the play are vera- 
cious, and are cleverly worked out. 

Harry Lauder, that wonderful little 
Scotch artist, has entered upon another 
of his record-breaking successful tours 
of our great United States. Lauder 
came to this country excessively fea- 
tured and advertised in advance, and he 
lived up to all said of him. Subsequent 
visits have not lessened his interest for 
us. He is something of a genius, this 
little man who learned men and the 
humor and pathos of humble souls 
working side by side with them in the 
coal mines of Scotland. 

His methods are not those usually 
followed by single artists in this coun- 
try, even by those who exploit types. 
Lauder sings well, dances with a rich 
humor, and delivers his patter so that 
every point tells, but he does more than 
this—he creates characters and presents 
them with the large lines and the fine 
detail of the authentic actor, so that not 


only the words, but the song and the’ 


dance, seem the natural and wholly 
spontaneous expression of the charac- 
ter. He is an artist in the revelation of 
the humble. He knows the hearts of 
simple men, knows them with that af- 
fectionate, smiling tolerance we name 
“humor.” His sketches take in carica- 
ture and extend to the pathetic. It was 
in the latter that he made his greatest 
hit on this New York visit. He did a 
bit called “The Saftest o’ the Family.” 
The little song runs: 
Ch, I am the saftest o’ the family, 

I am the simple Johnny Raw, 
For everything my mither blames me, 

And my fether tak’s it out on me, and a’! 

The character is an idiot boy on his 
way from school. He is conscious that 
he is “saft,’ and the pathos of this 
recognition and of his yearning for 
mental light, so simply expressed in a 
few illuminative actions, almost reaches 
that larger thing we call tragedy. For 
instance, look at the idiot boy’s play- 
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things—the glass marbles. and bits of 
metal which shine as he turns them 
about between finger and thumb. He 
loves them—blindly—for their promise 
of light; his yearning over them is like 
that of the infant which naturally holds 
out its arms to a lamp. It is the same 
thought that Ibsen used in the climax of 
“Ghosts,” when Oswald pleads: “Give 
me the sun!’’—the eternal cry of the 
clouded mind for light. 

Lauder does not forget to suggest the 
evil that lurks in the shadowed thought 
of the “half-witted.””. The boy takes a 
sling out of his pocket, and shows it to 
some one. Suddenly a vicious look con- 
vulses his face, and he shoots, presum- 
ably into the eyes of the person to 
whom he has been showing the sling in 
such friendly wise. Then, as suddenly, 
the evil thought passes, and he is play- 
ing once more with his shining toys. 

The deepest touch of pathos and a 
suggestion of mystery are combined in 
the last detail of the sketch—when the 
boy tells us how the flat bag hanging 
on the end of a tube can be made to 
grow and grow forever if one blows 
into the tube. So much more is sug- 
gested than merely a “saft” youth ex- 
panding a toy balloon. The mind that 
cries for light in its darkness demands 
also its right of creation; its right to ex- 
pand into beauty and completeness. 
His eyes, which have been so dull, are 
nearly radiant with the joy of achieve- 
ment as he watches the sphere widen 
with his efforts. Then, in a trice, it 
bursts in his face. Not a vestige of its 
beauty is left—only the empty tube to 
mock him. He covers his eyes’ with his 
tattered cap, and stumbles away, weep- 
ing before the fate which gave him de- 
sire, but denies him fulfillment. 

Adeline Genée, dancing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, seems more like a 
lyric of Shelley’s than ever, presented as 
she is on this visit in dignified sur- 
roundings, instead of in the hideous ex- 
travaganzas that jarred one’s esthetic 
sense in the days of this radiant sprite’s 
first coming. 








OLN has 
given us another of his inimi- 
table Cape Cod stories in 
“The Rise of Roscoe Paine,’ 
published by D. Appleton & 


KROSEPH C. LINC 







Company. 

Mr. Lincoln wisely 
Cod and Cape Cod people for the at- 
mosphere and motion of his books, but 
he has been gradually bringing to them 


sticks to Cape 


other characters from the outside 
world. 

Roscoe Paine is one of these out- 
siders, who has brought his invalid 
mother to the Cape in order that they 
may both escape the notoriety which 
the elder Paine—or Bennett, their real 
name—has brought upon them by his 
embezzlements. 


They live with two of the natives— 


drawn so picturesquely by Mr. Lin- 
coln—Dorinda Rogers and her hus- 
band, Luther Millard Filmore. These 
two, with a number of other local 
celebrities, furnish the flavor that al- 
ways distinguishes Mr. Lincoln’s work. 

But the real story is the story of 


Paine’s adventures with James Colton, 
a New York banker, who has estab- 
lished a summer home in Denboro. The 
young man is constantly in collision 
with the banker and Mabel Colton, the 
latter’s daughter, and on several occa- 
sions is forced, almost against his will, 
to save the girl’s life. 

He is unable to overcome his resent- 
ment against Colton because of the 
banker’s expressed determination to get 
possession of a piece of Paine’s land. 

Fate, however, takes a hand, and 


uses Paine to carry to success a big 
financial deal for Colton when the lat- 


ter is lying unconscious with a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

It is altogether a good yarn, and 
one which shows that Mr. Lincoln is 
developing more and more in the art 
of novel writing. 
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“Scientific Sprague,” by Francis 
Lynde, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, while it is not a single continued 
story, escapes the odium usually attrib- 
uted to a volume of short stories. 

Calvin Sprague is a government 
chemistry expert, hence his title of Sci- 
entific Sprague. He is _ ostensibly 
spending his vacation with Richard 
Maxwell, an old friend, who is the gen- 
eral manager of a Western railroad. 

A railroader has his troubles, like 
other people, of course, but most of 
them crop up in the regular routine 
of business, and are disposed of ac- 
cordingly. But in addition to such or- 
dinary problems, Maxwell from time 
to time finds himself confronted with 
difficulties that seem quite foreign to 
the work of railroad operation. 

One tangle after another develops, 
apparently without cause, and they 
grow constantly more serious, until 
finally the very life of the organization 
seems to be threatened. Sprague 
amuses himself by applying “scientific” 
methods to the solution of these trou- 
bles, and disposes of each in turn until 
at last he uncovers a plot, originating 
in Wall Street, to capture the control 
of the railroad. 

Sprague’s methods are the familiar 
ones of Sherlock Holmes, but never- 
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theless Mr. Lynde succeeds in making 
his stories intensely interesting. 

Strikes, wrecks, dynamite plots, and 
pretty much all of the adventures pe- 
culiar to railroad operation and main- 
tenance are involved in these stories, 
and Mr. Lynde is sufficiently familiar 
with actual conditions to make his nar- 
ration very realistic. 
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Another novel by Kathieen Norris, 
who wrote a_ best. seller called 
“Mother,” has been published by the 
Macmillan Company under the title of 
“The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne.” 

Considered simply as a story, the 
book need not be taken very seriously, 
for the thread upon which it hangs is 
a very slender one and is far from 
original. 

It gives the author, however, an op- 
portunity to express her views on the 
ever-fresh subject of woman’s place 
and woman’s duties in life, and so it 
will doubtless be said that it is a book 
every woman ought to read. 

Sidney Burgoyne is the heroine. She 
is a widow who comes to live in a small 
California town, preceded by a repu- 
tation of extraordinary wealth. 

Santa Paloma has its woman’s club, 
and, judging from Mrs. Norris’ de- 
scription of its members and _ their 
doings, she has no very high opinion 
of women’s clubs. Mrs. Burgoyne ob- 
viously agrees with Mrs. Norris in her 
disapproval of the desperate attempts 
of the Santa Paloma women to keep 
up appearances. Ostentation is the one 
great sin. 

In spite of her reputed possession of 
eight million dollars, Mis. Burgoyne 
leads the simple life in Santa Paloma, 
much to the disgust of Mrs. Willard 
White, the leader of the town’s smart 
set. She takes care of her two daugh- 
ters, manages her household, and is in 
general a paragon of domesticity, find- 
ing time, however, to do relief work 
among the factory girls, and-to help 
3arry Valentine put the local newspa- 
per on its feet. 

There must be a 


love affair, of 
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course, and this comes to its climax 
when Valentine hears of the death of 
his actress wife and learns from Mrs. 
Burgoyne that she is actually not a mil- 
lionairess. 

The book is full of that sort of false 
sentiment which is extremely popular 
at present. 


se Fe 


About a year ago a rather unusual 
story called “The Shape of the World” 
was published. It attracted little at- 
tention in spite of the fact that it was 
a novel of a good deal of power, and 
was written with a finish and vigor 
which are, unfortunately, rare. 

The author, Evelyn St. Leger, has 
just published, through G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, another book called “The Black- 
berry Pickers.” If one overlooks the 
lines quoted on the title-page he will 
find himself puzzling over the signifi- 
cance of the book’s name. 

“The Blackberry Pickers” does not 
impress one quite so much as “The 
Shape of the World,” but it is because 
in the new book the author has made 
use of rather more conventional mate- 
rial in the construction of the plot. 
Nevertheless, it is a strong story. 

It is the story of two men and a 
woman—a woman with all of the quali- 
ties that make women attractive—and 
the two men as opposite in character 
as it is possible to conceive. In fact, it 
is the contrast between Luke -Lum- 
mond and Robert Haskell fur- 
nishes the motive of the plot and gives 
the book its vitality. 

In spite of his worthlessness, one 
cannot withhold from Luke a certain 
degree of sympathy, for it is made 
quite clear that he was the victim of 
circumstances which he could not con- 
trol because he was unaware of their 
existence. Rachel Cremayne’s interest 
in him may be attributed, we suppose, 
to our old friend, the maternal instinct, 
which is used so often to explain other- 
wise inexplicable relations between a 
man and a woman. 

The one really unpleasant note in the 
book is the revelation that Robert Has- 
kell was capable of entertaining a 


that 
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thought of infidelity with respect to his 
crippled wife. To be sure, that one 
thought was not acted upon, and it was 
promptly banished, but the reader 
knows that it was there, and, so far as 
the story is concerned, it is the fly in 
the amber. 


ee 


There must be gs in the at- 
mosphere of British East “Africa that 
stimulates in every one who goes there 
a desire to write. Reverend Doctor 
W. S. Rainsford seemed to be aware 
of this, for in a preface to “The Land 
of the Lion,” published a year or two 
ago, he offered, by way of apology for 
adding another book on [ast Africa, 
the explanation that he published it 
merely for his own pleasure. 

Stewart Edward White, lately re- 
turned from “hunting big game in 
Africa,” has, of course, made his con- 


tribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject, and Doubleday, Page & Co. has 
given to the world the result in “The 


” 


Land of Footprints.” He tells us again 
of the dangers of hunting the lion, the 
buffalo, and the rhinoceros, and reit- 
erates the information that experienced 
hunters are divided in opinion as to 
which of these three beasts is the most 
dangerous. 

He seems not to have 
hairbreadth escapes as, for 
Doctor Rainsford or Colonel 
velt, perhaps because he demonstrates 


had so many 
instance, 
Re }OSC- 


that he is reasonably expert as a marks- 
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man, or perhaps because of other rea- 
sons. 

The sing-sing, the dik-dik, the oryx, 
the tommy, and the hartebeest are 
among the old friends whose spoor we 
follow again across the veldt with Mr. 
White; we have learned thoroughly 
that great caution is necessary in track- 
ing a wounded lion or buffalo; and 
we know the respective merits of a 
Springfield and a .450. 
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Important New Books. 


“Knocking the Neighbors,” George Ade, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Green Overcoat,” Hilaire Belloc & G. 
Kk. Chesterton, McBride, Nast & Co. 

“Rose Royal,” E. Nesbit, Dodd, 
& Co. 

“Elkan Lubliner, 
Glass, Doubleday, 

“Eve,” Maarten 
& Co. 

“Joyful Heatherby,” 
Brown & Co 

‘A Picked Company,” Mary Hallock Foote, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

“The Best of a Bad Job,” 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

“The Valiants of Virginia,” 
Rives, Bobbs- Merrill Co. 

‘The Career of Beauty 
\\ vilarde, John Lane Co 

“Broken Arcs,” D. Figgis, 
nerley. 

“Christmas,” 


Mead 


American,” Montague 


Page & Co. 


Maartens, E, P. Dutton 


Payne Erskine, Little, 
Norman Duncan, 
Hallie Erminie 
Darling,” Dolf 
Mitchell Ken- 


Zona Gale, Macmillan Co. 


“The Collector,” F. J. Mather, Henry Holt 
& Co. 
“Linda.” M. P. Montague, Houghton, Mif- 
fl & Co 
he Bussy,” R. A. Stephens, 
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E like this March number of AINSLEE’s. 
It reminds us of the month of March 
itself—stretches of storm and snow and ice, 
mingled with glimpses of soft spring sun- 
shine, and here and there an April shower, 
like some timid little old lady, who is so 
afraid she will miss her train that she reaches 
the station in time for the train ahead of 
hers. 

Contrast the grim strength of “The Ulti- 
matum” and “Trimmed” with the whimsical 
tenderness of Ethel Train’s story, and the 
charm of “The Golden Vanitie,” and “The 
Little Palace in the Stars.” Then there is 
Ralph Stock’s splendid novel, “The Pyjama 
Man,” as varied in its elements as one of 
those typical March days that combine the 
characteristic weather of all other March 
days in one. True, this number of AINSLEE’s 
can scarcely be said to come in like a lion 
and go out like a lamb. But then, the month 
of March, itself, rarely does so, either. It 
would be lacking in unexpectedness, 


’ 


oe 


certain stories in this number have af- 
forded you unusual enjoyment, we hope 
you will tell your friends about them. You 
will probably be doing them a favor; we 
know you will be doing us one, 


take it for granted that they 


Please do not 
already know 


about them. hat it is possible to take too 
much for granted is well illustrated by a bit 
of dialogue now going the rounds: 
“Did you tell Spratt that I was a liar and 
a thief?” demanded Briggs belligerently. 
“Why, no,” replied greatly sur- 
prised. “I thought he 


Boggs, 


knew it.” 


A 


ue complete novel for the April number 

is one of the most unusual stories that it 
has been our good fortune to come across for 
a long time. It is called “Children of the 
Sun,” and its author is Kate Trimble Sharber. 
Superficially it is fascinating fiction; beneath 
the surface, in the theory of an eccentric old 


doctor, lies a trenchant sermon on the hustle 
and bustle of modern life. 

How would the average physician prescribe 
for a beautiful young singer, who has be- 
come the victim of her ambition; for a min- 
ister whose adoration of form has made him 
insensible to the substance; for a great finan- 
cier whose pursuit of “the pot of gold” has 
blinded him to the rainbow that guided him; 
or for a Greek painter with ideals so high 
that he has given up hope of ever reaching 
them? 

Can you imagine any circumstances which 
would justify the marriage of a fascinating 
young man, a gentleman, to a wealthy, feeble- 
minded old lady? Do you think it possible 
that a young man contracting such a mar- 
riage could command not only your interest, 
but your sympathy as well? 

We are very anxious for you to begin this 
story. You will be anxious to go on with it. 
It will entertain you whether the lesson it 
teaches appeals to you or not. 


oe 


W. HORNUNG is most widely known, 

* probably, as the creator of Raffles, that 
prince of amateur cracksmen. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Hornung is a connection 
by marriage of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, cre- 
ator of Sherlock the fiction 
detective capable, in our opinion, of causing 


Holmes, one 


the elusivé Raffles loss of sleep. 

But Mr. Hornung has achieved reputation 
in other fields of fiction. His “Peccavi,” 
“Stingaree,” “The Rogue’s March,” “Dead 
Men Tell No Tales,” “No Hero”—which ap- 
peared originally as a novelette in AINSLEE’s 
—and “Denis Dent” will be recalled among 
his successes., No writer has given us more 
stirring pictures of the Australian bush. 

We are fortunate in being able to give you 
in the next number of AINSLEE’s a short 
story by Mr. Hornung, “The Voice of the 
Charmer.” It is set in Australia, and leads to 
a climax as dramatic as anything to be found 
ia the author’s longer works. 
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N the same number you will find the first 
story of a new series by Joseph Ernest. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, his hero, 
Jacques Lacroix, aviator, will take his place 
with Raffles, Brigadier Gerard, Sherlock 
Holmes, Aristide Pujol, and others, who, in 
their widely different ways, have come to be 
looked upon by the reading public as real 
flesh-and-blood characters rather than mere 
fictional figures upon which to hang plots. 

Nonchalantly intrepid, amiably conceited, 
incurably susceptible, Jacques Lacroix dem- 
onstrates in these adventures a number of 
surprising, but entirely feasible, uses of the 
aéroplane. Each story is complete in itself, 
but the series traces his rise from the posi- 
tion of humble mechanic to prominence in 
the world of aviation, and eventually to 
wealth and a romantic marriage. In the 
cross plot is developed the love story of an 
American heiress. The scenes are laid half 
in Paris and half in America. The first of 
Jacques’ adventures is entitled “The Episode 
of the Disappearing Financier.” 

The fifth story in the experiences of “The 
Woman With a Past,” Anna Alice Chapin’s 
appealing heroine, is called “A Moment’s 
Halt.” It possesses all the tender-sad charm 
of “A Matter of Standard,” and “The Edge 
of the Wilderness.” 
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N the life of California the Chinaman oc- 
cupies something of the same place and 
bears much the same relation to the house- 
hold as did the old negro mammy in the 
South. And yet he is comparatively un- 
known. Few who really understand him 
have written of him. One of those few is 
Katherine Taylor Craig. She contributes to 
the April Arnser’s a colorful little story of 
a young Chinese mother, “Peach-Blossom-of- 
the-Tiny-Feet.” 

John Fleming Wilson, author of “The Girl 
Who Never Grew Old,” in this present issue, 
has written a powerful, gripping story for 
April entitled, “The Woman Who Was Born 
a Lover.” 

Stories that lend color and charm to the 
number are “The White Butterfly,” by Jack- 
son Gregory; “Whoso Diggeth a Pit,” by 
Flavia Rosser; “Alien Blood,” by Louise 
Rice; “The Dancer in Scarlet,” by Clara 
Chapline Thomas, and the contributions from 
F. Berkeley Smith and Helen Baker Parker, 
which were announced for this month, but 
which were unavoidably crowded forward 
by that bugaboo of editors politely called 
“make-up.” 

It's a mighty good number—this coming 


one—crisp, strong, well balanced, and thor- 
oughly entertaining. 
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winter homes 


To put one at his or her very 
best, to put gladness and 
cheer into the scene, there 
must ever be cozy warmth, 
healthful and reliable. 
That’s why you'll find, even 
in the much-advertised re- 
sorts of Florida, Southern 
California,the Riviera, Cairo, 
India, Japan, etc., that the 
leading hotels, casinos, sani- 
tariums and baths are now 
warmed and ventilated by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


Put carnival warmth in 





People used to travel solely for 
climate but now even the hum- 
blest cottager can make his own 
climate in his home, day and 
night, at the turn of a valve! 
It’s the kind of warmth that 


puts heart into the home, for the young couples, as well as for children 
and elders. IDEAL Boilers do not merely “burn coal”— they 


pound of coal. 





A No.2-22-W IDEAL cater 
and 461 sq. ft. of 
AMERICAN eA A 


were used to heat this cot- 
tage: At these prices the 
goods can be bought of any 
reputable, competent Fit- 
ter, This did not include 
costs of labor, pipe,valves, 
freight, etc., which are ex- 
tra and vary according to 
climatic and other con- 
ditions —_~ 


long as the building. 


Showrooms in all 





write us also for catalogue 
costing the owner $230, of ARCO WAND Vacuum 


Cleaner, that sets in cellar 
and is connected by iron suc- 
tion pipes to rooms above. It 
is the first genuinely prac- 
tical machine put on the 
market, and will last as 





develop and utilize the full heating power contained in each 


And AMERICAN Radiators are stationed under windows, in vestibules, halls, 
along outer walls to meet and surely warm the coldest air that beats upon them. 


The force or direction of the wind, or intensity of the cold do not matter. There is carni- 
val warmth, summer softness throughout the house on the most tempestuous Winter days. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators protect the family health, save enough in coal 
to soon repay their cost, they need no repairs, keep all ashes, soot and coal- ~gases out of the 
living rooms, are absolutely safe, and a child can run the outfit—which will last as long as 


the building itself shall stand. If property 
is sold, you get full money back, or com- 
mand 10% to 15% higher rental—the 
outfit is therefore an investment, not 
an expense. 


You will enjoy reading our free book, 
“Ideal Heating Investments.”’ Write to- 
day telling size of house, store, school, 
church, etc., you wish to heat. Whether 
your building is OLD or new, FARM or 
city, do not delay investigating this best 
INVESTMENT feature of a building. 


wy 
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*lease_mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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advertising tells the truth 











Not a Radical Change 
in Six Years 


Notwithstanding the hosts of new models brought out 
every year, vot a single improvement of major importance has 
been made in automobiles since Alexander Winton produced 
the first self-cranking Winton Six in June, 1907. 


The Winton Six showed that four-cylinder cars were 
inadequate, and that hand-cranking had become unnecessary. 


Today the market is filled with sixes and with self-crank- 
ing devices. Yet the self-cranking Winton Six leads them all 
today just as it did in June, 1907, and it leads without having 
required a single radical change in all the intervening years 
That’s the best possible proof of its worthiness. 


The Winton Six is the best proved car in all the world. 
We have sworn statements of individual owners, covering more 
than a million miles of travel, that give the Winton Six the 
world’s lowest repair expense record—29.2 cents per 1000 miles. 


Nobody ever knows what a new model will do. Every- 
y a eee 
body knows that the Winton Six gives thorough satisfaction. 


Shall we send our latest catalog? 


'e Winton Company Branch Houses in New York, 
The Winton Motor Car Co. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
122 Berea Road, Clevel d, oO. Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas 


City, San Francisco and Seattle, 
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gives you 
the howdy-do 


PRINGE AL Ss 


the national joy smoke 


You hit up a jimmy pipe jammed brimful of P. -A. and 
getarun for your money! ‘lalk about pipe smoking! 
‘There never was anything like P. A.—so fresh and 
fragrant, so good! 

There’sjoy stored up for you in every grain of this bully 
tobacco—whether you light the old jimmy or roll a ciga- 
rette—every puff makes it more and more the tobacco that 
tickles your palate most! Your brand? Listen: 


i 2 P. A. can't bite, because the patented process by which 
Says “Hunch:” it is made cuts out the sting. Hence, it's one long joy 
cc pull—from first fire-up down to the sweet “‘heel.”’ 
t 


up in Alaska, down Get the idea while the spirit of Spring is bubbling 
iy “Or anyw ere £ 
u might maar: in your system! 
{it the king-pin The toppy red bag, 5c; the tidy red tin, 10c: also 
everyu —_ be- in handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 
know it’s the joy 


woe ie i Bd = R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
is smoking up top there.” QAEEAUEEGUEEEROARSREGUSGHOORNROGREOG0ESCRR000N000RECRESGURERSO0CUECCEENOERROSEEOUSEROEROUUUNQUSEROOEES 
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6s of Suns 


That is what you should call 

our splendid, big steamers, be- 
cause they take you over smiling’ 
seas to the lands of sunshine and 
cheery skies, known the world over as the 

“American Mediterranean.” You can plan 

ee a no more rewarding trip than a visit to these 
a famous resorts bathed by the Southern 
Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, Florida, 
Texas and Santo Domingo. You can choose no better route than the 


AGWI Shs 


Write today and let us tell you how to get the most enjoyment out of 
your winter outing, and send you beautiful illustrated free copy of 
A.G. W.I. Steamship News. Address any of the following steam- 
ship lines: 











ae 















ee 













° TO FLORIDA, calling at Charleston, Bruns- 
Clyde Line wick and Testeegellic with sieaiene for all 
leading Southern resorts. “‘The best way South.” 


From Pier 36, North River, New York. 


° To Texas, all points Southwest and 
Mallory Line Pacific Coast. Ushileseting water route 
trip to Galveston, Key West, Tampa, St. Petersburg and 
Mobile. Only route New York to Texas without change. 
From Pier 45, North River, New York. e 


4 ° You will enjoy this wonderful tri 
Porto Rico Line to the “Island of Enchantment.” 4 
big swift steamer leaves New York every Saturday for San 
Juan direct. Send for booklet and information about sail- 
ings, rates, etc. General Offices: 1] Broadway, New York. » 


W H Luxurious twin-screw steamships to 

ard Line Bahamas (Nassau), Havana end Isle 
of Pines, Cuba, Mexico and Yucatan, with rail connec- 
tions to all important interior cities. Write for booklets. 
General Offices: Pier 14, East River, New York. 














DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


New Yor« PHILADELPHIA 
290 Broadway 701 Chestnut St. 
Boston—192 Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


444 Commercial 
Nat’l Bank Building 
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Hamburg-American Line 
: Cruise 














ata A 
Around the World 


THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


A delightful and comprehensive Cruise arranged for Jan. 1914 


Write for full information 





Summer _| The Panama Canal | 








Cruises a. 


To the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, North 
Cape, Norway, Scotland, 
Oakney and Faroe 
Islands 


From Hamburg during 


June, July and 
August 
by S.S. Victoria Luise, 
Bismarck, Meteor 





and West Indies sf / 


See the Canal before 
its completion! 
LAST THR CRUISES 
March 11 by 
S S. Vietoria Luise 
28 Days $175«n4 
March 29 by S.S. Moltke 
April 10 by 
S.S. Victoria Luise 
Duration of each cruise 


16 Days $145 <4 


fl 
¥ 


ae 
A 
x ‘he 


Also weekly 
sailings by “Prinz” 
steamers of our 
Atlas Service 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
kes, stating cruise 


Hamburg-American Line 


41-45 Broadway 


Bost Philadelphi 
eee 


Pittsburgh 


New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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THE 
MONKS’ 
FAMOUS 
CORDIAL 


Pattese 236 
ASASARAS 





HAS STOOD 
2 THE TEST 
OF AGES 


Y AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
C CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
r & Co, 4 Broadway, Ne Ye “. ¥ 


Baiije “ rk 
Sole Avents for the United States. 
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() This Sign on a Drug Store 


Vino! Denotes its Reliability 


And that Vinol, the Delicious Cod Liver 
and Iron Tonic, May Be Obtained There 


As a body builder and strength creator for feeble old people, delicate 
children, all weak, run-down persons, and for chronic coughs, colds 
and bronchial troubles Vinol is unequalled. Vinol contains no oil. 


A Famous Reconstructive Tonic Improved by Modern Science. 


For Sale at your leading Drug Store. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place. If there is no Vinol agency 
where you live, send us your leading druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
















Vinol 
Salesmen Wanted 


DO YOU WANT AGOOD POSITION WHERE YOU CAN EARN 
FROM $1,000.00 TO $5,000.00 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 7? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open, No former 
experience as a salesman required to get one of them, If you want 
to enter the world’s best paying profession our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will assist you to secure a pomtien where you can 
earn good wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars; list of good openings and tes- 
timonial letters from hundreds of our students for whom we have 
recently secured good positions paying from $100.00 to $600.09 a 
month P Add est office, Dept. 106 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicage + Wew York Kansas City San Francisco New Orieans Terento 









pe We Ship on Approval 


a@ cent deposit, 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. 1T ONLY 


Bs 
Ni 


way 


‘ 
lane 








COSTS one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 
smmarvelous offers on highest grade 1913 models. 
FACTORY PRICES 2.50 octires note ns 
a pair of tires from any- 
one atany price until you write for our new large Art 
Catalog and learn our wonder/ul proposition op the first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RI ER AGENTS everywhere are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 
our bicycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
repairs and sundries at Aa//usual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for our /atest special offer op “Ranges” bicycle. 


le. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept T-li0 CHICAGO 
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$9250——QOur Price 
for Next 30 Days 


f We now offer the Edwards ‘‘Steelcote’’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. 
But to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we seta 
t limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 
days onl Just now we can save you $35 or more, 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives 
ab ite protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, 
li ng, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to $30 
mont 1 in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and trouble. 
Comes ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, com- 
plete directions furnished. Absolutely rust-proof. Joints and 
t 
I 





Is Largely 
a Matter of U 


— 
You know that a fine job and a big salary 
are not going to fall into your lap with no 


s permanently tight. Practically indestructible. Locks se- 

Ample room for largest car and all equipment. Made 
e of the largest makers of portable fireproof buildings. 
ipt, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent 
today brings new 56- 
age illustrated Garage 
Book byreturn 






















Pa oe 


COR sa tea 





— effort on your part. You've got to be ready 
The by making yourself ready. 

Edwards You can easily prepare yourself for a good 
Mfg.Co. paying position through the help of the 
601-651 International Correspondence Schools. In 
Eggleston your spare time you can acquire training that 
Avenue, will qualify you for whatever occupation most 
Cincinnati, appeals to you. It doesn’t matter where you 
Ohio live, what you do, what you earn, or what 
schooling you have had—so long as you can 

read and write the I. C. S. way is open. 
Just mark the coupon “ne _~ occupa- 
“ tion you desire, and mail it foday. The 
Wemakesomany . SG a will send all the facts showing just 






how LC. S. training is adapted to YOUR 
partigular need. It costs you nothing and 
puts you under no obligation to find out how 
the I. C. S. can help you. 

Every month over four hundred salaries raised 
are voluntarily reported by successful I. C. 8. 
students of all ages. You can join these men. 


claims for our 
Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream, that 
they almost 
seem ridicu- 
lous—but the 





pleasant fea- = a oe 
ture of it is, ; INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS j 
we can back Explain, sae tlicehendailestan ae toe part, how 


I oan qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 








up every one 


of them.” Civil Service 


Bookkeeping 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 








Put our cream to the test, and prove for 
yourself that it will do all we claim for it, and 
even more, 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream solves all the big 
and little troubles of shaving. 

Try it at our expense—write today for a free 
sample. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


Iakers of the odtutes Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 











Elec. Lighting Supt. J Stenography & Typewriting i 


Jolenhone Expert 
Archit 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 


Mine Superintendent 

Stationary Engineer 

Franbies a uate Fitting 
Gas En. 





Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Hottortag and Siga Painting 
Advertising 


Commereial lustrati: 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Rannin 
English Branches 


Agriculture mers 
Chemist German 








icenes Occupation 


lesseas and No, 





a 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP SHAMPOOS 


And occasional light dress- 
ings of Cuticura Ointment 
will prevent it when all else 
fails. No other emollients 
do so much for irritated, 
itching scalps, dandruff, dry, 
thin and falling hair, or do 
it so speedily, agreeably and 
economically. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 


y where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address *‘Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston, 


! TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in 
stead of atorture, Liberal sample free. 
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Brown Your Hair 
WITH WALNUT TINT HAIR STAIN 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked Hair 
Quickly Stained to a Beautiful 
Brown or Black. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon Request. 

Nothing gives a woman the 
appearance of age more surely 
tian gray, streaked or faded 
hair, Just a touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter's Wal- 
nut-Tint Hiair Stain and 
presto! Youth has returned 
again, 

No one would ever suspect 
that you stained your hair 
after you use this splendid 















\ 


preparation, It does not rub 
olf as dyes do, and leaves the 
hair nice and fluffy, with a 
beautiful brown color or black 
if you prefer. 

It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint 
Ifair Stain with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, is easily 
and quickly applied, and it is 
free from lead, sulphur, silver 
rnd all metallic compounds. 
Ilas no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should 
Inst you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 
bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address, 
aud enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail 
you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's 
llygienic Supply Co., 1886 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


4 Trust You1o Days. Send No Money 


—," $2 Hair Switch on Approval Choice netural wavy or 
straight hair Send lock of ~% and I will mail a 22-inch, short stem, 
A big bargain. Remit +31 in ten days 









a ‘ea - fine human hair switch to ma’ 
or sell Sand GET YOU RSWITC H FREE. Extrashades a little more, 
** Paw Enclose Se postage. Write today for free beauty book es tetest styles 
hair dressing, bigh grade switches, puffs, wigs. dours, and 
special bargains in Ostrich Feathers. OMEN KG TS WANTED. 


/ ANNA AYERS, Dept. B33 22 Quiney St., Chicago 








of : Ayer Toilet Necessities 


irself of refined women 





rized HARRIET HUBBARD AYER'S pre parations as 
e and delightful dr in aa friends 4c. it 

ou trial packaye of Ay s Face Powder. Fa 
(the premier cleansing pe. am), Nail Ble ah 


ir 
and Cuticle Softener. Send t« ay. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 330 E. 34th St., New York 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 











SBRILLIANT 2o200y 
7O4 MARKET ST.°%4" Fracisco 


WRITE MAIL ORDER DEPT. M. 








advertisements. 





— 4c. for 5 Samples | 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


In this uncertain world 
all things are smooth to 
“the man on the inside.” 


Kipper Myare Since 


Handy 5¢bags 
One pound glass 
humidor jars 





Improve Your Complexion, |. 


Your Figure and Your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women thank 
Dr. James P. Campbell's Safe Arsenic 
Wafers for their clear, beautiful skin, 
their graceful figure and good health. 

If your complexion needs improve- 

| ment, if you are weak, nervous, thin, 
| tired, or in any respect not at your 
best, try Dr. Campbell's Wafers to- 


» 

j; day. Used by men and women for 

twenty-seven years with more than 
Satisfactory results. 

Absolutely safe and harmless to 

anybody, Guaranteed under the Pure 

Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906, 


50 CENTS AND $1.00 PER BOX, 
atall good druggists, or sent in plain cover by mail from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept.55, 415 Broadway, New York City 









eth) 

















Borrien AT THE Springs, BuoA Pest, HUNGARY, 
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See What Must be Done—and How 





If you pare it, that means to take off the Then this wonderful wax begins to loosen 

top layer. The root is left to grow. Ifthe the corn. In 48 hours the - 

blade slips, there may be infection, whole corn comes out, with- 
Any old-time treatment means just brief out any pain or soreness. 

relief. Every few days you are compelled to 7yq7’s the end of that corn, 


repeat it. _ ‘ 
The only cure is complete removal. And So waaecn 4 folks know this 
the B & B wax—a famous chemist’s invention— that a million corns monthly 
does that without discomfort. are removed in this simple 
Apply the little Blue-jay plaster, and the way. For your own sake, 
pain stops instantly. try it now. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once, 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists— 15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 





Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (237) 

















GOLD EDGES / or CLUB INDEXES 
For Social Play In use in all 

Ve atcadiem 8l-t-lieia-me Hoyle up-to-date Bis -seiuilr4-tel 
Rich Bellela-} SENT FoRISC In STAMPS ‘Sele akan -t-) foha 
New Each Year The World 

101 (VU) ol lale(-5 4-1) For General Play 
AIR-CUSHION FINISH 














Can take 2 pound a dry 















j ea “ , 
D : om” a patient, or put it on. 
t pric Other systems may tempo- 
Lowes rarily alleviate, but this is 
— Ge t m sure and permanent.”—\. Y. 
cue Suu, f. . § re: “Great S Cc: fat.”’ 
seantnatchinins iain. 300 Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat 
geese, turkeys, Highest F REE No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
scoring strains, Best egys. DR. JOHW W IN GIBRS? TREATMENT FOR THE 
20 yearsexperience. Lowest prices, Best PERMANEAT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
incubators too. You lose money if you buy Harmless vnd Positive No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
before seeing my big illustrated Poultry Book. Worth dol- duce tostay. One mc one 's treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
fars to you sent Free, for name anc address. Write quick. Broadway, Now York. PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
J.W. MULLER CO., GBox 216 Rockford, tll, Is positive and permanent Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity,Dr. G ibbs i is ihe yess gulsed phar fH N.Y. World,July 7.1909 











Rich, Unusual Tasty Things from Many Lands. 





A or a two-cent stamp we will send our palatable 

— oe 4 color booklet giving full particulars as well as many 
A ; —— suggestions for menus and a host of distinctive, 
ee =— are recipes. Address 

ae n= CRESCACOMPANY,Importers,361 Greenwich St.,N.Y, 
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TRAINSICKN 
Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 
M adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 
York Steamship Companies running south and many 
Transatlantic lines. 
Four vears ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
leading 


Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from 

papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North- 
cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men. 
Letters from personages of international renown—people we 
all know—together with much valuable information are con- 


tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon 
receipt of your name and address, 


Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50c box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
egist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from 
) ler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
irect to the Mothersill Remedy Co,, 411 Scherer Blidg., 
De'roit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 














2 { 
Use the Sheldon Method 
° 
30 Days at Our Risk. 
you need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 
Sheldon Method will help you and probably wholly overcome 
qeur affliction. We are so sure of this that we wili make a Shel- 
ion Appliance to suit your special condition and let yon conte, 
after 30 daya, whether you are satisfied. We make this unui 
offer simply ‘ause the 16,000 cases we have treated absolutely 
prove the wonderful benefit the Sheldon Method brings to spinal 
sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheldon Appli- 
ance gives an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weak- 
ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relict 
even in the most serious cases. It is as easy to put on ortake 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. The 

rice is within reach of all who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 

e ailiicted one in your family, to out more about it, Send 
free at once. 








for our book 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 305 3rd Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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DIAMONDS 
REDIT 


tell- 


‘or 
ing all about our Easy Credit 
Plan. Over 2,000 illustrations 
Diamonds, 





most popular, although we 
show all sizes in our 
large, illustrated 








Catalog. 


Bros&-co. 1a BOS 


The four rings here shown are the 


jort eS 
ranches: Pittsburgh, Rt Shlen 








% Name 
a ? address 


Town...++» 


Eee, . C) 
st gta 8% 48" of 
Heed oe ey I enclose 
wr? gS™ vk a © f 
& DP ot? coin) for s trial 
go of so atone’ and your 
* sob <P Ya care of hair. 
a RS ae State shade desired.... 





Pharmacal Co. 


300 E. Pike St., 


Covington Ky. 
25e (stamps or 
size of ‘‘Brown- 
booklet on the 
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PARISIAN GEMS 


Look like diamonds:wear 
like diamonds-flash like diamonds 


The most remarkable scientific dis- 
covery of the age; a perfect sub- 
stitute for genuine diamonds; not an 
imitation in any sense. 
Parisian Gems have the scintillating 
beauty of genuine diamonds; will cut 
glass and retain their brilliancy like 
real diamonds. 
We defy every diamond test! 
Parisian Gems have no foil or back- 
ing; no paste; none but experts can 
distinguish them from genuine 
diamonds. 
Set only in Genuine Solid Gold 14k. 
mountings. 
Write for illustrated price list. 

SENT ON APPROVAL. 


PARISIAN GEM CO., 
Dept. B. 621 Broadway, New York City. 


1 CARAT ae 
4K SOLID GOLD 00 


RING 


1 CARAT or; 50 
| 14K SOLID GOLD 
| RING 


| 





and Hay Fever 


relieved by HIMALYA. Send 
for Free Trial Bottle of Hi- 
malya, the valuable remedy 
for Hay Fever and Asthma 
We have hundreds of reliable 
testimonials showing positive 
and permanent cures to 
persons who have sui- 
fered for years after all 
other remedies anid 
change of climate had 
failed. 

Write today to 


HIMALYA CO 
295 Howard St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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YouCanWeigh 


What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because I have 
reduced .25,000 women and have 
built up ag many more—scientific- 
ally, naturally, witheat drugs, in 
the privacy of their-own rooms;. I 
can build up your vitality—at_ the 
same time I strengthen your heart 
action; can. teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk, and relieve 
such ailments as nervousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pu upil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds less, 
and I have gained wonderfully in strength.” 
Another says: “last May I weighed 100 

unds, this May l weigh 126 pounds, and oh! 1 
feel SO WELL.” 

Write to-day for my free booklet. 

SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 34. 

624 Michigan Boul., (Chicago 


Author of “Growth in “ilence,”’ Sufficiency,” et 


















_Tenl Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Shipon Approval 
and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight, 
it you are not satisfied iy me are ome using it 


8, ship it back and dc 5 daly 
FACTO RY RY PRICES Tectia a ieninere 
pair of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalog. 
' yd ates rade bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 

(Ye 0S TS: lous new special offers. 

@ cent to write a postal and 
a will be sent you 
. You will get peace verano 


TIRES, Coaster-Brake, Fr y Lome, 
parte, pore aL ECO.” of all Linda. at half usua pee. 
Cc. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. T-j10 CH 





IBILLIARDS| 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. 
day will buy it. No special billiard room n 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 





AT HOME 


A few cents per 
led. Write for particulars. 
Portland, Me. 





16 Free St., 





DON’ T WEAR A TRUSS! 





. EB. BROOKS, the Di,eoverer 


to prove it. 
| free. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1046-A Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific inventior 
the wonderful new discovery 
that cures rupture will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Has auto- 
matic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
Sept. 10, ’01. Sent on trial 
Catalogue and measure blanks mailed 
Send name and address today. 








Built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, puncture-proeof, galvanized steel plates, so securely 


joined togetherthat a leak 1s impossible. 


osgings warping, drying out, opening seams, etc, 
an be operate d by the be: ginner, start like automobile motors, 
xbaustsilently under water. Beautiful illus trated book, free, 


Light, powe rful 


- The Mullins Stee! Boats are guaranteed against puncture, leake 


MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cy¢ ole and 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 325 Franklin St., Salem, ‘Ohio 


STEEL 


OW BOATS AND CEDAR CANOES 
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Send a postal or write 
a letter today giving just 


your name and address, so we 
can send you by return mail; 
postpaid, this new, big, splendid 
catalogue of 7,000 money “saving bargain 

This new book gives complete descriptions, illustrations and 
payment plan, with 30 days’ Free Examination Guarantee, Wri 4 to 


Save 15% to 50% on 
Home Furnishings °:..i: 


This is the largest, oldest and best known home furnishing concern in the world—58 years of success 
—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 regular cus- 
Easiest, Fairest Credit tomers. Could grcater proof of honest, Thirty Days’ Free 


S ? 
Pian Ever Offered. No interest—no fair and square Sommeg pe desired? Our Examination Guarantee. Honesty has 
L extra charges—no red tape—nothing but customers are friends. e've proved our- built our tremendous business. Every 
a square, honest plan of allowing you Selves to 1,000,000—can prove ourselves to customer must be satisfied and more than 
rock-bottom cash prices, with privilegeof you. Through our tremendous buying satisfied. You can get absolutely any- 
arranging payments to suit Fees individ- power—taking entire factory outpute—at low thing you | want from our immense stock 
ual convenience. Our multi-million dol- Bric es and discounts—we can save you money on ays’ free examination in ¥ own 
lar resources, buying power and trusting he beet quality in the world. Sendfor our big, home—your mone y back in full to th 


= explains our easy 











power enable us to offer youterms no or- new, 7 Bargain Catalog today. It gives you last penny without a word or question i 
3 dinary concern could even dare to think facts and figures with a guarantee of 15 to 0% you are al positively and thoroughly 
4 of. Learn about this fair, square, hon- coving onany article of furniture or housefur- pleased. You are the indgo—one @ guaran 
est method. Investigate it now. shings. Don't neglect—writea postcard today. tee is legally binding and absolute. 
‘4 y Every great bargain here : 4 GT 








shown in catalog—big photo- 
graphs—long exact descrip- 
tions — with 7000 others. 
GET IF! 
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Famous **Restwell’* Guaranteed Rocker, 


e 
Don’t Wait! 


Srrrrerzrr. 


American quartered Oak, upholstered Order this elegant solid oak three-piece Mis 
with “‘Imperial’’ eater, the nearest 5 esign library oe t st ones, It is made of solid ion, 
epproach to real leathe onarch steel tifully finished in Golden or 











No. 3 You —¥ never be 
fore had a chance to buy a Rug Bargain 
anywhere near the equ: ul of thie cele- 
brated *‘Arcadia’’ Brussels Rug. It 





epring se te ce 49 chair and rocker, upholstered in ion 
front posts. ly . wearing qualities of genuine ether. 


Terms: 50ccash, 50c monthly = fiif'$.1'jn"iesa ‘than balf what you a eae akan 








Terms, $1.00 Cash—75c Monthly. standard 9x uw 
select woolen yarns,closely woven into @ 
beautiful F re design with combina- 


tion colorings of green, red an an, 
Highly recommended and $10 
guaranteed for wear. Price 


Terms, $1 Cash—75c Monthly 





i wat = (2 “act 
7 





No. 363. The most astounding Dining 

e Bargain of modern times. Just an ex- 

ple of the Grand Values we a our big 

ec talons ade of seasoned A 

hed Ame rican quartered oak, beautifully 
che 





Mission library table Unique design. am 7 





f 
: ve price. Made by Pi Bive solid oak, 48x28 inch tor 
t m4 It is double "fired and beautifully glazed: aA heavy she if. ‘and tars eb ree aod legs. Choice of Golden 
be coin gold band decorations, warranted not to come off, and is or Fumed ares De $8. 
ened le Sorniehed in asgortment o of = pisces ao lites Fetes. Come 8 $9.65 Price only th 
fi ‘Terms; $1.00 cash, 75c monthly oom ee ee $1.00 cash, 75c monthly Terms; $1.00 cash, 75c monthly 
WE PROMISE YOU: Absolute entistaction on anything you ever order from us—on OPEN FREE Credit 
Charge account or money back. All we ask is the chance to prove it to you. Write wi andenjoy our Big 
7000 Bargain Book. You'll Get it By Return Mail, FREE—AU Postage Paid. Will You? 
; T Largest, oldest and best 
; HAR MA FURNITURE & CARPET co. known home furnishing 
3942 WENTWORTH AVE., CHICAGO concern in the world. 
dj Established 1855 — 58 Years of Success 22 Creat Stores—1,000,000 Customers 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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We Actually 
Save You $7.50 








Brooks 

Sixteen dollars is what 
your local dealer would Rocker No. 10 
ask for this handsome chair. Then note our /ow 

rice—only $8.50. It’s a beautifully designed 

ASTER-BUILT Rocker, made of finest quarter- 
sawed oak. Marokene leathercushion. Height, 
35 inches; width, 31 inches; depth, 21 inches, Com- 
pleted and finished in color you may choose, 
Shipped to you in four sections—assembled in a 
few minutes. Anyone can do it. 


Write Today for Our Free Book 
On Master-Burt Furniture 


Pocket the dealer's profit. Remember, we ship 
direct to you, and eliminate all “go-between” profits. You 

save from %% to 75%. This big free book of ours—with hun- 
dreds of fine pictures—shows many MASTER-BUILT designs 
that you want. There are chairs, settees, tables, couches, 
ete.—all built by the well-known Brooks method—erery 
piece guaranteed to please or your money right back! YOO 
want this Free Furniture Catalog! Write today sure. 


This Quarter-Sawed Oak Settee 
Shipped Direct to You—only $14.50 


Your local dealer has ‘it priced at $25.00. Solid quarter- 
sawed oak—beautiful grain—Marokene leather cushions, 
Length, 67 inches; height, 374% inches; depth, 21 inches. We 
complete and finish in anycolor you choose, Shipped in four 
sections. A rare settee opportunity for you. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
403 Sidney Street Saginaw, Michigan 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown 
Away FOREVER, And It's All Because 

STUART'S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 

painful truss, being medicine applicators made self- 

adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
arrangement to hold the parts securely in piace, 

NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, 

80 cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 

Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

the home and conquered the most obstinate cases—no 

delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex 

rer. When weakened muscles recover there is no further use 


Awarded Gold Medal International Exposition, Rome, 
Write TODAY and Grand Prix at Paris. 
let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO FREE 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 700, St. Louis, Mo. 





Please mention this magazine 

























Preserve Your Ainslee’s 


llow often have you wished to read a story in 
some back copy of a magazine only to find that 
copy lost or mutilated? You will be glad to 
know that we have succeeded at last in securing 
a really practical binder. You can now have 
your Ainslee’s in the form ofa handsomely bound 
book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as stickiny papers on an ordinary file. 
Each binder holds siz numbers of Ainslee’s, 

The Big Ben Binder has the appearance of 
a regular bound book. The cover is of vellum 
de luxe and leather; the name stamped in 
real gold leaf. The binder makes a richly 
bound volume that will be a handsome addi- 
tion to your library. By special arrange- 
ment we can furnish you oO $1 
with this binder for......-- n yv . 

Merely send us your name and address on a 
slip of Paper. Simply say “Send me your 
binder. I enclose $1.” The binder will be 
sent promptly, all charges prepaid, 

Send in your order now to 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
7th Avenue & 15th Street, New York City 





























MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY py pending im THE 


order to introduce this splendid magazine, we will 


offer » send it for two months for only 10 cents. WA 





and beautifully illustrated throughout. THE 


REDFIELD CO., 118 MAIN STREET, SMETHPORT, PA. 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 
W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK 6O,, 
LTO., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





TER CAMP, America’s greatest Athletic authority, 
edits THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. Each issue is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories; just the kind you want your 
boy to read, Departments devoted to Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Boy 
Scouts, Stamps and Coins. Handsome covers in colors 

SCOTT F. 





EQUP MENT for. BUSINESS 





n handle a vou ny 
s card hen-ply 
M bt ast y ty as ah 
In other words his equipment t ri 5 ton you 
by his equipment,—and every man i Icing you in the same way. Just remember that! 
Just asec card is an advance over a piece of 
paper with written name, so the 


Peerless Patent Book 
Fi orm Card 











ye printed 





ment R 
it is the best and cheapest. Chea; 
est because every card can be 
used — none to throw away he 
cause they have become soiled 
in the pocket or case—none lost. 










Send today fo aple of taband see what the 
w it is detached from the book form with a smooth edge. You will be surprised 
The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
die Embossers Plate Printers 


66- 6s. "East aduen Street, Chicago 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


The “O. HENRY-KIPLING COUPON?” on 
the Bottom of This Page. It is Valuable. 


















































F you paid $125 for the only other subscription 
edition of ‘‘O. Henry’’ in existence—this does not 
interest you. Otherwise you can’t afford to miss it, 
For if signed and returned promptly ‘*The O. Henry- 

Kipling Coupon”’ below not only gives you the chance to get 
an attractive 6 Volume Cloth Bound set of Kipling FREE, but 

also brings you FREE FOR EXAMINATION a new complete 
set of ‘‘O. Henry”’’ in 12 Beautiful Volumes. 

It enables you, if satisfied, to become one of 14,000 enthusiastic 
people who, within the few short weeks since a _ popular-priced 
edition of *‘O. Henry’s’’ complete work has been put on the market, 
have eagerly seized the chance to secure this splendid bargain. 

Join ‘‘The O. Henry Club.’”’ Just sign ‘*The O. Henry-Kipling 
Coupon”’ below and then you will understand why it is that ‘‘O. Henry” 
has so swiftly made his way into the hearts of a constantly growing audience until he 
has become the most widely read short story writer in the world today. 


Just Join “The 0. HENRY CLUB” 


It costs you nothing to investigate—But you must be 
prompt if you wish to get the 6-Volume Kipling Free. 


Join it — J then only will you understand Then you will understand as never before why 
why “O. Henry” is hailed as other Nations are going wild over him. 

“The American Kipling;” “The Y. M.C. A. Boce Why memorials to him are being prepared; why 

caccio;"’ ** Master of the Short Story"; “‘Creatorof universities are planning tablets to his memory; why 

a New Literature ” tg “Discoverer of Romance in text books of English Literature are incl uding his 

New York ; Streets;”’ “The American de Maupas- stories; why colleges are discussing his place in 

sant;” ‘The Homer ofthe Tenderloin;” “Founder _jiterature, why theatrical firms are vying for rights 


+ Tl a i) hg ae oh Sate rv het to dramatize his stories; why newspapers all over 
= a Saicoe pons to ever age Rng yt “AC the country are continually offering big sums for 
Bagdad—New York.’ y the right to reprint his stories. 


The American World Meets in “O. Henry’s” Pages and Gets 
to Know Itself Better 


His books are Inimitable—Huma asthe Cc lasp of a FF riend's Ha and and as Aliv re as sthe Laugnter 
of a Child. A Born Wr moe of Short Stori € ne Te His Pages. 
Not to know “‘O. Henry” is to Confess ( Ye eself Ur familiar with the Best of Am 1erican Fiction. 






























273 ~ How Gimbel Brothers Can Make ,/%? 
O. Henry Kipling 
Stories This Offer Stories 
Realizing the extraordinary popularity of “‘O. Henry” and desiring to add I 
the ever increasing popularity of our book department, we are able—by pron zg O. Henry 
to spread broadcast the news that at last ‘‘O. Henry’s’’ complete works have been . Chub 
collected—to secure from the publishers such concessions for a short-time ~ 
introductory sale as to give you and every one who loves books a s plendid 
offer—to place on your library shelves a complete set of “O. Henry” for Gale! Destass 


only a fraction of $125 (the price charged for the only other subscrip- 
tion set in existence), and further than this to enable you to pay for it 
at the low rate of only $1 a month for a few months, ; 
For reasons before stated, prompt action is necessary. If-you- 
knew what-we-know about this set of “‘O. Henry,’? we would not 
need to offer the Kipling, but as no word of ours can convey any 
adequate idea of the treat in store for you, we want to 
make it worth your while to be interested and to be prompt 


Send Back Both Sets if You Like 
Sign the coupon and both sets go to you on ap- 
proval at our expense. If after inspection you 
are not highly delighted send them back—all 


Send me, on art roval, 
charg S | ai you, the 






I will - mit $1.00 per mc nth or 
months for the “O. Henry” set « wu 
and a the Kipling set FREE, 
Otherwise | 1, within ten days, 
geturn both sets at your expense. 












che ar es collec BRS oc bcsen conten ences neesas aaeeeanueel . 
isisa splendid chance for those 
who act promptly. Signthe Coupon. ee pee 


That’s all you have to do. 


“0. HENRY CLUB” 
° 
= eautiful either edition of “O. Henry” costs 
Gimbel Brothers Se * ienerions Uindinge 
favorite binding ora fe. of this luxuric bindin, 
NEW YORK change 16 months above to 18 months. . + 
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“KODAK’ 


Is our Registered and 
common-law Trade- 
Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied ex- 
cept to goods of our 


manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell 
you a camera or films, 
or other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the 
Kodak name, you can 
be sure that he has an 
inferior article that he is 
trying to market on the 


Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








Please mention this magazine 


Complete Patterns 
and Instractions 
from $2 to $12 






Time to 
Build 
Your 
Boat 


L>t us send you complete parts for a boat, shaped and fitted 

Easy to assemble. Save two-thirds boat builder’s price 
Someones guaranteed or your money back. 

Only $28 for complete knock-down frame of 23-foot Motor 
Boat—12 passengers ~speed 9's to 14 miles an hour. This 
includes full-sized patterns to finish by. The boat season 
« , 

Soon so Write for Brooks Boat 


with 72 pages of illustrations and descriptions of row boats, 
canoes, sail and motor boats that you can build. Address {ff} 


BROOKS MFG. CO. ___ 5003 Sidney St., Saginaw, Michigan | 


Oo 
: on SRE DS. 


at 1/40 the cost-—-IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98. 
a ring l et $6 98. 14k Stud let $4.86. Sent 
O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
fot line. Patent ay gauge included, 10 cents. 
Barodalo.,Dept. 77 Leland & Dover St, Chicago 


























Babe IMPORTED 

VALLEY. GEMS trom FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These vems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests, So hard they easily 
scratch a file and wilt eut glass. Brii 

liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in IK 
id gold diamond mounting: will send you any style 
ring, pin or 4 - for examination~-all charges prepaid—ne money 
= sovenes. Phiten today for free illustrate nd bee »*klet, special prices 

i WHITE VALLEY GEM C€O., 706 
Saks Bldg. a “Indianapolis, Ind, 














YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., P. O. Box 1263, New York 





wRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 191 wey Write 
Sor Special Offer. Finest 

5 Guaranteed 1913 Models $10 o $27 

with Coaster-Brakes and Fmcture, pros Tires. 


ALL OF SF BEST MARES... $4 to $1 


} ¥. oo Second-Hand Whesie 
_ makes an models, £008 as new 
f Great Vpotery Clearing Sale. $3 to $8 
ip agreval without a cent 
di it, PA a 
J deport. Foy Le °40 ays’ Free Trial 
ES coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
scialog ne dg Lats wre NOT 
AR till et CO: catalogue an er. vite now. 
D eye CLE Dent. 1-110! CHICAGO 
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The Telescope of Speech 


be focused upon any person within 
the range of its carrying power. 
Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it will 
be carried across country at light- 


The astronomer, by the power of his 
telescope, becomes a reporter of the 
movements of a hundred worlds 
greater than ours, and the student of 
celestial activities millions of miles 
away. 

He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his sight 
goes rushing through space to dis 
cover and inspect a star hitherto 
unknown, 

Up to the power of his lenses, his 
vision sweeps the universe. 

As the telescope may be focused 
upon any star, so the telephone may 


ning speed, to be recognized and 
answered. 

The telescope is for a very limited 
class, the astronomers. The telephone 
is for everyone. 

At the telescope you may see, but 
cannot be seen. At the telephone you 
may speak and be spoken to, you 
may hear and be heard. By means of 
the Bell System this responsive ser- 
vice is extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIAT 
One Policy 


Please mention this magazine 


One System 


ED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


when answering advertisements, 
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FINANCIAL. 


TO OUR READERS: 


It is perfectly natural for us to receive a great many 
letters each month regarding the various stories that have 


been published. 


We have been very much interested in numerous 
letters sent by our readers who ask our advice regarding 
stocks and bonds and various real-estate propositions. 
We, of course, refuse to answer these letters, for we are 
not running a financial department and feel that this is a 
matter that requires the advice and services of an expert. 


A number of letters we have received would indi- 
cate that a progressive up-to-date magazine should 
include a department to give the proper attention to 
communications of this kind. It is our purpose, there- 
fore, to establish such a department, provided such a 
step meets with the approval of our readers. 

AINSLEE’S has been mainly a fiction magazine, 
but from time to time we have published articles 
that have been of great interest to its exceptionally 
high-class readers. 

We shall be pleased to hear from our readers 
regarding this proposed new department. 

AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
7th Ave. and 15sth St., 
New York City. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Just counter- 
sign and pay 
your bill. 


You can use these cheques for traveling expenses without converting 
them into currency. Hotels, railways, steamship lines and the best \— 
shops in every part of the civilized world know they are as good as 
actual money. There is no red tape in the use of 


“A.B. A.”’ Cheques 





You sign them all when you get them at your “A. B.A.” Cheques are the most convenient, 
bank. Your second signature makes them good, SAFEST traveling funds. They may be re- 
- This counter-signature placed if lost or stolen. They are issued in 
also identifies you. $10, $20, $50 and $100, each cheque plainly en- 





50,000 banks throughout 


the world will cash your graved with its exact foreign money value. 
“A. B. A.” Cheques on They are like an “International Currency ”— 
presentation. good all over the world. 


Get them at your Bank 


AMERICAN BANKERS 











ha) \, 404-1 tell + Ask for descriptive booklet. If your own bank is not yet supplied with “‘A.B.A** 
.. Cheques, write for information as to where they can be obtained in your vicinity, 
: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY New York City y 
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The Leads 
GERET =e 
PIANO Quality 


One of the three great in 
Pianos of the World America 













































CHOW 7S) 


PRICES-REGULAR STYLES *550 10%1500 


The John Church Company 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 


Owners of 
WSS The Everett Piano Co., Boston 
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ore Postal Life Insurance Company (| sox posta. rors 


7 » First: Old-line cite git 

in ce—not fraterna r 

pays you the commissions that | isc": 
Second: Standard policy re- 


other companies pay their agents | j7%, 00 "ss 


$50,000,000. 




















Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions approved by the State 











On entrance into the Company you get the agent’s ineurance Department. 
average first-year commission less the POSTAL’S moderate Fotis Opctates ander 
, ising cost. O > + yanies vive is ) ission- strict State requirements and 
advertising cost ther coms inles give this commission wyatt On Usted Sete 
money to an agent: the POSTAL gives it to you. postal authorities. 
That’s for the “rst year: in subsequent Fifth: High medical stand- | 
i 7 ; ; 
years POSTAL policyholders receive a ae ae eI 
the _Renex al Commissions other com Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
panies pay their agents, namely 7% %, Bureau arranges one free 
° a medical examination each 
and they also receive an Office-E-xpense year, if desired. 


Saving of 2%, making up ” _— 


Annual Guaranteed 
Dividend of + 0 in the Policy 


And after the first year the POSTAL pays contingent dividends desides— 
depending on earnings as in the case of other companies. 

Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. Call at the Company’s 
offices if convenient or wri/e now and find out the exact sum it will pay 
t year and every other. 





you at your age—the srs 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wa. R. MALONE, President 


35 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Postal Life Building 
















See How Easy It Is 


In writing simply say: J/ai/ me insur- 
ance-particulars jor my age as per AINS- 
LEE S for March. 

In your letter. be sure to give: 

1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your Occupation. 
3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 

No agent will be sent to visit you: the 
Postal Life employs no agents. 








Insurance 
in force : 
$50,000,000 





Assets: 
$10,000,000 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Leading the 
“Easter Parade 
to Breakfast 


(March 23rd.) 


Swift’s Little Cook has prepared 
the daintiest and most appetiz- 
ing breakfast for you— 












Bacon 


’ Ny 

Sweet, savory, mild, and known 

the world over for highest 

quality. Sliced evenly and thin, 

and sold in sealed glass jars, or 
in_ the piece at all dealers. 


/ / Sj Look for the legend 
ae “U. S. Inspected and 
iy) Passed” on all the 
meat food products 
> » you buy. 















wift's 
uae Cook 


«to 









Swift & Company, 











